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THIS is in more senses than one a remarkable book. It is, to 
a degree very unusual, an original work ; it is the product of 
the author’s own mind. The principles which he holds have 
indeed been held by others, and the conclusions at which he 
arrives had been reached before; but still it is abundantly 
evident that all the principles here advanced are adopted by 
the writer, not on authority, but on conviction, and that the 
conclusions presented have all been wrought out by himself and 
for himself. The work is therefore in a high degree logical. 
It is as hard to read as Euclid. Nothing can be omitted ; 
nothing passed over slightly. The unhappy reader, once com- 
mitted to a perusal, is obliged to go on, sentence by sentence, 
through the long concatenation. There is not one resting- 
place; not one lapse into amplification or declamation, from 
beginning to the close. It is like one of those spiral staircases 
that lead to the top of some high tower, without a landing 
from the base to the summit; which if a man has once as- 
cended, he resolves never to do the like again. The author 
begins with certain postulates, or what he calls first truths of 
reason, and these he traces out with singular clearness and 
strength to their legitimate conelusions. We do not see that 
there is a break or a defective link in the whole chain. If you 
grant his principles, you have already granted his conclusions. 
NO. VI. 20 
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Such a work must of course be reckless. Having committed 
himself to the guidance of the discursive understanding, which 
he sometimes calls the intelligence, and sometimes the reason, 
and to which he alone acknowledges any real allegiance, he 
pursues his remorseless course, regardless of any protest from 
other sources. The Scriptures are throughout recognised as a 
mere subordinate authority. They are allowed to come in and 
bear confirmatory testimony, but their place is altogether se- 
condary. Even God himself is subordinate to “ the intelli- 
gence;” His will can impose no obligation; it only discloses 
what is obligatory in its own nature and by the law of reason. 
There can be no positive laws, for nothing binds the con- 
science but the moral law, nothing is obligatory but what tends 
to the highest good, and as a means to that end, which must 
be chosen not out of regard for God, not for the sake of the 
moral excellence implied in it, but for its own sake, as what 
alone has any intrinsic value. All virtue consists “ in obedi- 
ence to the moral law as revealed in the reason.”—(P. 301.) 
“‘ Benevolence (i. ¢. virtue) is yielding the will up unreservedly 
to the demands of the intelligence.”—(P. 275.) Moral law 
“is the soul’s idea or conception of that state of heart or life 
which is exactly suited to its nature and relations. It cannot 
be too distinctly understood, that moral law is nothing more 
or less than the law of nature; that is, it is the rule imposed on 
us, not by the arbitrary will of any being, but by our own in- 
telligence.”"—(P. 6.) It is obligatory also upon every moral 
agent, entirely independent of the will of God. “ Their nature 
and relations being given and their intelligence being developed, 
moral law must be obligatory upon them, and it lies not in the 
option of any being to make it otherwise. To pursue a course 
of conduct suited to their nature and relations is necessarily 
and self-evidently obligatory, the willing or nilling of any being 
to the contrary notwithstanding.”—(P. 5.) As man’s allegi- 
ance is to the universe, to being in general, and the rule of 
his obedience his own intelligence, God is reduced to the same 
category. He is “ under moral law;” he is bound to seek the 
highest good of being; and as the highest well-being of the 
universe demands moral government, and as God is best quali- 
fied, “it is his duty to govern.”"—(P. 19.) ‘“ His conscience 
must demand it."—(P. 20.) Our obligation, however, to obey 
him rests neither on our dependence, nor in his infinite superi- 
ority, but simply on “the intrinsic value of the interests to be 
secured by government, and conditionated upon the fact, that 
government is the necessary means or condition of securing 
that end.”"—(P. 24.) God’s right is therefore limited by its 
foundation, “by the fact, that thus far, and no further, govern- 
ment is necessary to the highest good of the universe. No 
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legislation in heaven or earth, no enactment, can impose obli- 
gation, except upon condition that such legislation is demanded 
by the highest good of the governor and the governed.. Un- 
necessary legislation is invalid legislation. Unnecessary 
government is tyranny. It can in no case be founded in right. 
—(P. 24.) The question is not what form of truth may be 
conveyed under these expressions : we quote them as exhibiting 
the animus of the book; we bring them forward as exhibiting 
what we have called the recklessness of the writer,—his tracing 
out his principles to conclusions which shock the ordinary sen- 
sibilities of Christians ; which assume, to say the least, prin- 
ciples inconsistent with the nature of religion as presented in 
the Bible and as avowed by the vast body of the people of God. 
The Scriptures assume that our allegiance is to God, and not 
to being in general; that the foundation of our obligation to 
obey him is his infinite excellence, and not the necessity of 
obedience to the highest happiness of moral agents; and that 
the rule of our obedience is his will, and not “the soul's 
conception” of what is suited to our nature and relations. 
According to the doctrine of this book, there is no such thing 
as religion, or the service of God as God. The universe has 
usurped his place as the supreme object of love ; and reason, 
or “ the intelligence,” has fallen heir to his authority. A very 
slight modification in the form of statement would bring the 
doctrine of Mr Finney into exact conformity to the doctrine 
of the modern German school, which makes God but a name 
for the moral law or order of the universe, or reason in the ab- 
stract. It is in vain, however, to tell Mr Finney that his con- 
clusions shock the moral and religious consciousness. What 
right, he asks, has “ the empirical consciousness ” to be heard 
in the premises! “ If the intelligence affirms it, it must be true, 
or reason deceives us. But if the intelligence deceives in this, 
it may also in other things. If it fail us here, it fails us on the 
most important of all questions. If reason gives us false tes- 
timony, we can never know truth from error upon any moral 
subject ; we certainly can never know what religion is, if the 
testimony of reason can be set aside. If the intelligence can- 
not be safely appealed to, how are we to know what the Bible 
means? for its is the only faculty by which we get at the truth 
of the oracles of God.”—(P. 171.) * 

Our object at present, however, is not to discuss principles, 
but to state the general character of this work. It is emi- 
nently logical, rationalistic, reckless, and confident. Conclu- 
sions at war with the common faith of Christians are not only 


* The remarks quoted in the text are made in immediate reference to the author’s 
doctrine that “ moral character is always wholly right or wholly wrong;” or, that every 
moral agent is always either perfectly free from sin ortotally depraved; or, that “ they 
are at all times as sinful or holy as with their knowledge they can be.”—(P. 554.) 
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avowed without hesitation; but “ sheer nonsense,” “ stark non- 
sense,” “ eminently nonsensical,” are the terms applied to doc- 
trines which have ever held their place in the faith of God’s 
people, and which will maintain their position undisturbed long 
-after this work is buried in oblivion.* Men have other sources 
of knowledge than the understanding, the feeble flickering light 
burning in the midst of misty darkness. If, deaf to the re- 
monstrance of our moral nature, to the protests even of the 
emotional part of our constitution, we follow that light, it be- 
longs to history and not to prophecy to record the issue. It 
really seems strange, when the first sentence of his preface in- 
forms the reader that “ the truths of the blessed gospel have 
been hidden under a false philosophy,” that the author, instead 
of presenting those truths free from that false ingredient, should 
write a book which hardly pretends to be any thing else than 
philosophy. The attempt to cure philosophy by philosophy is 
a homeeopathic mode of treatment in which we have very little 
confidence. The gospel was intended for plain people. Its 
doctrines admit of being plainly stated. They imply, indeed, 
a certain psychology, and a certain moral system. The true 
and Christian method is to begin with the doctrines, and let 
them determine our philosophy, and not to begin with philo- 
sophy and allow it to give law to the doctrines. The title- 
page of this book is not plainer than the fact, that the doc- 
trines which it inculeates are held not on the authority of God 
speaking in his Word, but on the authority of reason. They 
are almost without exception firsc proved, demonstrated as 
true, as the necessary sequences of admitted or assumed prin- 
ciples, before the Bible is so much as named. It is by profes- 
sion a philosophy, or a philosophical demonstration of certain 
doctrines of morals and religion, and which might be admitted 
and adopted as true by a man who did not believe one word 
of the Scriptures, or who had never heard of their existence. 
The only doctrines which are assumed as facts, and not de- 
duced from assumed premises, are the atonement as a fact, 
and the influence of the Holy Spirit on the mind; and as to 
the former, its nature, design, and effect are all proved a priori; 
and as to the latter, the writer professes “ to understand the 
philosophy of the Spirit’s influence.”"—(P. 28.) It is altogether 
a misnomer to call such a book “ Lectures on Systematic 
Theology.” It would give a far more definite idea of its cha- 
racter to call it ‘‘ Lectures on Moral Law and Philosophy.” 
Under the former title we are authorised to expect a syste- 

* On p. 499, after referring to Dr Griffin’s assertion, that until the heart is changed 
by the Holy Spirit, the gospel excites its enmity to God, Mr Finney exclaims, “ O 
orthodoxy, falsely so called, how absurd and false thou art! what an enemy thou art 


to God; what a stumbling block to man! What a leaven of unrighteousness and hell 
is such a dogma as this! ” 
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matic exhibition of the doctrines of the Bible, as resting on 
the authority of a divine revelation; under the latter we should 
expect to find, what is here presented, a regular evolution from 
certain radical principles of a code of moral laws. We wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that we neither deny nor lightly 
estimate works of the kind just described. There can be no 
higher or more worthy subject of study, apart from the Word 
of God, than the human soul, the laws which regulate its action 
and determine its obligations. Nor do we suppose that these 
subjects can ever be divorced from theology. ‘They occupy so 
much ground in common, that they never have been and never 
can be kept distinct. But still it is very important that things 
should be called by their right names, and not presented to 
the public for what they are not. Let moral philosophy be 
called moral philosophy, and not systematic theology. 

While we admit that the philosophical and theological ele- 
ment, in any system of Christian doctrine, cannot be kept dis- 
tinct, it is of the last importance that they should be kept, as 
already remarked, in their proper relative position. There is 
a view of free agency and of the grounds and extent of moral 
obligation, which is perfectly compatible with the doctrines of 
original sin, efficacious grace, and divine sovereignty; and 
there is another view of those subjects as obviously incom- 
patible with these doctrines. There are two courses which a 
theologian may adopt. He may either turn to the Scriptures, 
and ascertain whether those doctrines are really taught there- 
in. If satisfied on that point, and especially if he experience 
through the teaching of the Holy Spirit their power on his 
own heart, if they become to him matters not merely of specu- 
lative belief but of experimental knowledge, he will be con- 
strained to make his philosophy agree with his theology. He 
cannot consciously hold contradictory propositions, and must 
therefore make his conviction harmonise as far as he can; and 
those founded on the testimony of the Spirit will modify and 
control the conclusions to which his own understanding would 
lead him. Or he may begin with his philosophy, and determine 
what is true with regard to the nature of man and his respon- 
sibilities, and then turn to the Scriptures and force them into 
agreement with foregone conclusions. Every one in the 
slightest degree acquainted with the history of theology knows 
that this latter course has been adopted by errorists from the 
earliest ages to the present day. Our own age has witnessed 
what must be regarded as on the whole a very beneficial change 
in this respect. Rationalists, instead of coercing Scripture into 
agreement with their philosophy, have agreed to let each stand 
on its own foundation. The modern systems of theology pro- 
ceeding from that school give first the doctrines as they are 
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presented in the Bible, and then examine how far those doc- 
trines agree with, and how far they contradict, the teachings 
of philosophy, or, as they are commonly regarded, the deduc- 
tions of reason. As soon as public sentiment allows of this 
course being pursued in this country, it will be a great relief 
to all concerned. We do not, however, mean to intimate that 
those who among ourselves pursue the opposite course, and 
who draw out that system of moral and religious truth, as 
they sometimes express it, which every man has in the consti- 
tution of his own nature, before they go to the Bible for in- 
struction, and whose system istherefore essentially rationalistic, 
are insincere in their professions of faith in the Bible. It is 
too familiar a fact to be doubted, that if a man is previously 
convinced the Scriptures cannot teach certain doctrines, it is 
no difficult task for him to persuade himself that they do not 
in fact teach them. Still, there is a right and a wrong method 
of studying and teaching theology; there is a healthful and an 
unhealthful posture of mind to be preserved towards the Word 
of God. And we confess that when we see a system of theo- 
logy beginning with moral government, we take it for granted 
that the Bible is to be allowed only a very humble part in its 
construction.* 

There is one other general remark we would make on the 
work before us. We object not only to the method adopted, 
to the assumption that from a few postulates the whole science 
of religion can be deduced by a logical process, but to the mode 
in which the method has been carried out. As all truth is 
consistent, as some moral and religious truths are self-evident, 
and as all correct deductions from correct premises must them- 
selyes be correct, it is of course conceivable that an @ priori 
system of morals and religion might be constructed, which, as 
far as it went, would agree exactly with the infallible teachings 
of the Bible. But apart from the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of the successful execution of such a task, 
and the comparatively slight authority that could be claimed 
for any such production, every thing depends upon the manner 
in which the plan is executed. Now, we object to Mr Finney’s 
mode of procedure that he adopts as first principles the very 
points in dispute. He postulates what none but a limited class 
of his readers are prepared to concede. His whole ground- 


* We were struck with an amusing illustration of Mr Finney’s reigning passion, in 
the last number of the Oberlin Quarterly Review. It seems a physician, Dr Jennings, 
has written a medical work, which he submitted to Mr Finney for his inspection. 
The latter gentleman tells the doctor that he has long been convinced that there must 
be some a priort method in medicine, some self-evident principle, from which the 
whole science of disease and cure may be logically pve wel rot | he encourages his 
friend in his attempts to discover and establish that principle. All patients have 
reason to rejoice that Mr Finney is not a physician. To be doctored on a priori prin- 
= would be as bad for thie body as it is for the soul to be dosed with a priori 

eology. . 
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work, therefore, is defective. He has built his tower on con- 
tested ground. Asa single example of this fundamental logical 
error, we refer to his confounding liberty and ability. In 
postulating the one, he postulates also the other. It is a con- 
ceded point that man is a free agent. The author, therefore, 
is authorised to lay down as one of his axioms that liberty is 
essential to moral agency ; but he is not authorised to assume 
as an axiom that liberty and ability are identical. He defines 
free will to be “the power to choose, in every instance, in ac- 
cordance with moral obligation, or to refuse so to choose. 
This much,” he adds, “must be included in free will, and I am 
not concerned to affirm any thing more.”—(P. 32.) ‘ To talk 
of inability to obey moral law. is to talk sheer nonsense.”— 
(P. 4.) Mr Finney knows very well that he has thus taken 
for granted what has been denied by nine-tenths of all good 
men since the world began, and is still denied by no small por- 
tion of them, as we verily hope and believe. This is a point 
that cannot be settled by a definition ex cathedra. He is guilty 
of a petitio principit when he lays it down as an axiom that 
liberty implies ability to obey moral law, and consequently that 
responsibility is limited by ability. This is one of the assump- 
tions on which his whole system depends; it is one of the 
hooks from which is strung his long concatenation of sequences. 
We deny the right of Mr Finney to assume this definition of 
liberty as a “ first truth of reason,” because it lacks both the 
essential characteristics of such truths; it neither forces assent 
as soon as intelligibly stated, nor does it constitute a part of 
the instinctive (even if latent) faith of all mankind. On the 
contrary, it is intelligently denied, not only by theorists and 
philosophers, but by the great mass of ordinary men. It is one 
of the most familiar facts of consciousness, that a sense of obli- 
gation is perfectly consistent with a conviction of entire in- 
ability. The evidence of this is impressed on the devotional 
language of all churches and ages; the hymns and prayers of 
all people recognise at once their guilt and helplessness, a con- 
viction that they ought and that they cannot, and a consequent 
calling upon God for help. It is a dictum of philosophers, not 
of common people, “I ought, therefore I can;” to which 
every unsophisticated human heart, and especially every heart 
burdened with a sense of sin, replies, “ 1 ought to be able, but 
Iam not."** Mr Finney would doubtless say to such people, 
this is “‘ sheer nonsense,” it is all a false philosophy; no man 
is bound to do or to be what is not completely and at all times 
in, his own pow-r. This does not alter the case. Men still 
* Kant’s favourite maxim, Ich soll, also kann ich, for which Julius Mueller would 


substitute, Ich sollte freilich kénnen, aber ich kann nicht. Miiller’s Lehre von der 
Siinde, vol. ii, p. 116, . 
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feel at once their obligation and their helplessness, and calling 
them fools for so doing will not destroy their painful convic- 
tion of their real condition. As the doctrine, the very oppo- 
site of Mr Finney’s assumed axiom, is thus deeply and indelibly 
impressed on the heart of man, so it is constantly asserted or 
assumed in Scripture. The Bible nowhere asserts the ability 
of fallen man to make himself holy; it in a multitude of places 
asserts just the reverse; and all the provisions and promises of 
grace, and all the prayers and thanksgivings for holiness, re- 
corded in the Scriptures, take for granted that men cannot 
make themselves holy. This, therefore, has been and is the 
doctrine of every Christian church under the sun, unless that 
of Oberlin* be an exception. There is no confession of the 
Greek, Romish, Lutheran, or Reformed churehes, in which this 
truth is not openly avowed. It was, says Neander, the radical 
principle of Pelagius’s system that he assumed. moral liberty 
to consist in the ability, at any moment, to choose between 
good and evil,t or, as Mr Finney expresses it, “in the power 
to choose, in every instance, in accordance with moral law.” 
It is an undisputed historical faet that this view of liberty has 
not been adopted in the confession of any one denominational 
church in Christendom, but is expressly repudiated by them 
all. We are not concerned, at present, to prove or disprove 
the correctness of this definition. Our only object is to show 
that Mr Finney had no right to assume as an axiom or a first 
truth of reason, a doctrine which nine-tenths of all Christians 
intelligently and constantly reject. He himself tells us that 
“a first truth” is one “universally and necessarily assumed by 
all moral agents, their speculations to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” Now, it has rather too much the appearance of 
effrontery for any man to assert (in reference to any thing 
which relates to the common consciousness of men) that to be 
a truth universally and necessarily believed by all moral agents, 
which the vast majority of such agents, as intelligent and as 
capable of interpreting their own consciousness as himself, 
openly and constantly deny. This is only one illustration of 
the objection to Mr Finney’s method, that he gratuitously as- 
sumes controverted points as first truths or axioms. 

A second objection to his mode of executing his task is, that 
he gives himself up to the exclusive guidance of the under- 
standing. We do not mean that he neglects the Scriptures or 
makes them subordinate to reason. On that characteristic of 
his work we have already remarked. We now refer to the 
fact that it is not the informed and informing soul of man 
which he studies, and whence he deduces his principles and 


* Oberlin is the location of Mr Finney’s Theological Seminary.—Eb. 
+ Kirchengeschichte, b. ii., p. 1259, 
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conelusions. © He will listen to nothing but the understanding. 
He spurns what he calls the “empirical consciousness,” and 
denies its right to bear any testimony in relation to what is 
truth. It is not easy indeed to determine, by his definitions, 
what he means by the intelligence, to which he so constantly 
appeals, and to which he ascribes such supremacy. He tells 
us at times, that it includes reason, conscience, and self-con- 
sciousness. Of reason, he says, It is the intuitive faculty or 
function of the intellect ; that which gives us the knowledge of 
the absolute, the infinite, the perfect, the necessarily true. It 
postulates all the @ priori truths of science. “Conscience is 
the faculty or function of the intelligence that recognises the 
conformity or disconformity of the heart or life to the moral 
law, as it lies revealed in the reason, and also awards praise to 
conformity, and blame to disconformity to that law.” “ Con- 
sciousness is the faculty or function of self-knowledge. It is 
the faculty that recognises our own existence, mental actions 
and states, together with the attributes of liberty or necessity 
belonging to those actions and states.” To complete the view 
of his psychology, we must repeat his definition of the two 
other constituent faculties of our nature, viz., the sensibility 
and will. The former “is the faculty or susceptibility of feel- 
ing. All sensation, desire, emotion, passion, pain, pleasure, 
and in short every kind and degree of feeling, as the term is 
commonly used, is a phenomenon of this faculty.” The will, 
as before stated, is defined to be the power to “ choose, in every 
instance, in accordance with the moral obligation, or to refuse 
so to choose.” ‘ The will is the voluntary power. . In it re- 
sides the power of causality. As consciousness gives the affir- 
mation that necessity is an attribute of the phenomena of the 
intellect and the sensibility, so it just as unequivocally gives 
the affirmation that liberty is an attribute of the phenomena 
of the will.” “I am as conscious of being free in willing, as I 
am of not being free or voluntary in my feelings and intuitions.” 
—(Pp. 30-32.) Here is an analysis of the faculties of the soul 
in which the understanding finds no place. It is not included 
in the intellect, for that is said to embrace only reason, con- 
science, and consciousness, and reason so defined as to dis- 
tinguish it from the understanding. Here is Vernunft, but 
where is the, Verstand? The fact is that Mr Finney has for 
this once, and for once only, lapsed into transcendentalism. 
He has taken the definition of the reason from Cousin, or 
some other expounder of the modern philosophy, without re- 
membering that according to that philosophy, reason is some- 
thing very different from the understanding. This latter 
faculty has thus been dropped out of his catalogue. This, 
however, is only a momentary weakness. Mr Finney is the 
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last man in the world to be reproached with the sin of taking 
his doctrines at second hand from any school or individual. 
We do not find in this analysis, however, what we are searching 
for, The reader of this book perceives, on perusing the first 
page, that he is about to enter on a long and intricate path. 
He naturally wishes to know who is to be his guide. It is not 
reason, as here defined; for that only gives him the points of 
departure, and tells him the bearing. Of course it is neither 
the susceptibility nor the will, Whatthen is it? Why, under 
the new name of the intelligence, it is the old faculty, familiar 
to all Englishmen and Americans as the understanding ; no- 
thing more nor less. Not reason, in its transcendental sense, 
as the faculty for the absolute, but the discursive understand- 
ing,—the ordinary New England faculty, which calculates, 
perceives, compares, infers, and judges. No man can read a 
dozen pages in any part of the book, without perceiving that 
it is the product of the speculative understanding, to the ‘ex- 
clusion, to a most wonderful degree, of every other faculty. 
This is its presiding genius. This is the organ which is 
* phrenologically” developed most disproportionately in the 
head of the writer, and which gives character to his philosophy 
and theology. Now, we earnestly protest against the compe- 
tency of this guide. It does not belong to the understanding, 
as described above, and as it domineers in this book, to speak 
with authority on questions of religion and morals. It is not 
the informing faculty, nor can it be trusted as a guide. Let 
a man attempt to write a work on esthetics, putting, as Mr 
Finney does, his mailed foot on the susceptibilities, not allow- 
ing them any voice in determining the principles of taste, and 
he will produce a work-which no cultivated man could re- 
cognise as treating of the subject. Every such man would 
say, the writer had purposely put out the light in order to see 
by the sparks struck by his iron-bound feet. In like manner, 
if any man undertakes the task of writing on morals and re- 
ligion, unchecked and unguided by the emotionai part of our 
nature, by the susceptibilities, the “empirical consciousness,” he 
will most assuredly find the heart, conscience, and consciousness 
of all sane and good men against him. This task has been at- 
tempted long before Mr Finney was born, and with much the 
same results. The understanding, which has neither heart nor 
conscience, can speak on these subjects only as informed and 
guided by the moral and religious susceptibilities, which are 
themselves the instinctive impulses of our higher nature. They 
belong to a far highersphere than the speculative understanding, 
to the rviua as distinguished from the wi;, and are masters 
and not slaves. The understanding, if divorced from the other 
faculties, may demonstrate (just as it demonstrates that there 
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is no external world) that there is no such thing as sin, or 
virtue, or good, or justice. What is that to the conscience ? 
What becomes of all its syllogisms when the sceptic comes to 
diet Are they unravelled and answered by the understanding? 
or do they drop from its palsied hand the moment conscience 
affirms the truth? We consider it as the radical, fatal error 
of the “ method” of this book, that it is a mere work of the 
understanding ;—the heart, the susceptibilities, the conscience, 
are allowed no authority in deciding moral questions; which 
is as preposterous as it would be to write a mathematical 
treatise on poetry. The whole history of the church teems 
with illustrations of the fact, that when men write on morals 
without being guided by the moral emotions, or on religion, 
uncontrolled by right religious feeling, they are capable of any 
extravagance of error. But such men say, as Mr Finney does 
in a passage, already quoted, if they do not follow the intelli- 
gence, they have nothing else to follow; if reason gives false 
testimony, or deceives them, they can never know truth from 
error. -This is all a mistake. It is not reason deceiving them, 
but the understanding making fools of them; as the apostle 
Bays, Ddoxovres elvas cope! suwedvInouv. This is no disparagement 
of the understanding. It is only saying that it is of no au- 
thority out of its legitimate sphere. It receives and gives 
light. It guides and is guided. It cannot be divorced from 
the other faculties, and act alone, and give the law to them, 
as a separate power. Conscience is intelligent, feeling is in- 
telligent, the soul is an intelligent and feeling agent, and not 
like a threefold cord, whose strands can be untwisted and 
taken apart. It is one indivisible substance, whose activity is 
manifested under various forms, but not through faculties as 
distinct from each other as the organ of sight is from that of 
hearing. Hence intelligence may be predicated of the sus- 
ceptibilities, and moral character of the acts of the intelligence. 
No emotion, or mental passion, or feeling is a mere phenomenon 
of the susceptibility. Is there no difference between feeling in 
a brute and feeling ina man? Nothing but error can result 
from this absolute divorce of one faculty of the soul from the 
others, and especially from setting the intelligence in a state 
of perfect isolation, and then making it in that state the law- 
giver of man. 

If Mr Finney will take the trouble to look into the books of 
casuistry common among Romanists, or into works on what 
they call moral theology, he will be convinced that the most 
demoralising of all studies is the study of morals, under the ex- 
clusive guidance of the understanding. The Romish practice 
of confession has created a demand for the consideration of all 
possible cases of conscience, and has led to the subjection of 
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the soul to the scalpel of the moral anatomist, laying open to 
the cold eye of the “ intelligence” all the curious net-work of 
the feelings and emotions, to be judged not by their nature, 
but their relations. The body when dead may stand this; 
the living soul cannot. And hence no set of men have the 
moral sense so perverted as these same casuists. Jesuitism, 
theoretical and practical, is the product of this method of 
making the soul a mere anatomical subject for the understand- 
ing; and therefore stands as a lesson and a warning. 

Apart, then, from the radical error of making theology a 
science, to be' deduced from certain primary principles, or first 
truths, we object to Mr Finney’s work that it assumesas axioms 
contested points of doctrine, and that it makes the mere 
understanding, as divorced from the other faculties, the law- 
giver and judge on all questions of moral and religious truth. 
The result is that he has produced a work, which, though it 
exhibits singular ability for analysis and deduction, is false as 
to its principles, and at variance with Scripture, experience, 
and the common consciousness of men. We feel on reading it 
just as a man feels who resigns himself to the arguments of 
an idealist, who leads him step by step to the conclusion that 
there is no external world, that all things are nothing. Such 
a reader sees no flaw in the argument, but feels no force in the 
conclusion. He knows it to be false, just as much after it has 
been proved to be true, as he did before. There is this differ- 
ence between the cases however. We are disposed to smile at 
the world of phantasms to which idealism leads us; but where 
the conclusions arrived at are such as are urged in this book, 
we feel that all true religion, the very essence and nature of 
piety, are at stake. It is not a question, whether the world 
is real or phenomenal ; but whether God or being is to be wor- 
shipped; whether sin is sin, and holiness is a good; whether 
religson consists in loving God for his divine excellence, or in 
purposing the happiness of moral agents; whether men are re- 
sponsible for their feeling or only for their intentions; whether 
there is any other regeneration than a change of purpose, or 
any possibility of salvation for the imperfectly sanctified. These 
and similar questions obviously concern the very vitals of Chris- 
tianity, and if Mr Finney is right, it is high time the church 
knew that religion is something essentially different from what 
has been commonly supposed. 

As it would be impossible to discuss the various questions 
presented in such a work as this within the compass of a re- 
view, we propose to do little more than to state the principles 
which Mr Finney assumes, and show that they legitimately 
lead to his conclusions. In other words, we wish to show that 
his conclusions are the best refutation of his premises. Our 
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task would be much easier than it is, if there were any one 
radical principle to which his several axioms could be reduced, 
and from which the whole system could be evolved ; but this is 
not the case. No one principle includes all the others, nor 
leads to all the conclusions here deduced; nor do the conclu- 
sions admit of being classed, and some referred to one principle 
and some to another, because the same conclusions often fol- 
low. with equal certainty from different premises. We despair 
therefore of giving any thing like unity to our exhibition of 
Mr Finney’s system, but we shall try not to do him injustice. 
We regard him as a most important labourer in the cause of 
truth. Principles which have been long current in this coun- 
try, and which multitudes hold without seeing half their con- 
sequences, he has had the strength of intellect and will to 
trace out to their legitimate conclusions, and has thus shown 
the borderers that there is no neutral ground; that they must 
either go forward to Oberlin or back to the common faith of 
Protestants. 

We are not sure that all Mr Finney’s doctrines may not be 
traced to two fundamental principles,—viz., that obligation is 
limited by ability; and that satisfaction, happiness, blessedness, 
is the only ultimate good, the only thing intrinsically valuable. 
As to the former of these principles, his doctrine is that free 
will is one of the essential conditions of moral agency, and of 
course of moral obligation. By free will is meant “ the power 
of choosing or refusing to choose in compliance with moral 
obligation in every instance. Free will implies the power of 
originating and deciding our own choices, and of exercising our 
own sovereignty in every instance of choice upon moral ques- 
tions; of deciding or choosing in conformity with duty or other- 
wise in all cases of moral obligation. That man cannot be 
under a moral obligation to perform an absolute impossibility 
is a first truth of reason. But man’s causality, his whole power 
to perform or do any thing, lies in his will. If he cannot will, 
he can do nothing. His whole liberty or freedom must consist 
in his power to will. His outward actions and his mental states 
are connected with the actions of his will by a law of necessity. 
If I will to move my muscles, they must move, unless there be 
a paralysis of the nerves of voluntary motion, or unless some 
resistance be opposed which overcomes the power of my voli- 
tions. The sequences of choice or volition are always under the 
law of necessity, and unless the will is free, man has no freedom ; 
and if he has no freedom, he is not a moral agent, that is, he is 
incapable of moral action and also of moral character. Free 
will, then, in the above defined sense, must be a condition of 
moral agency, and of course of moral obligation.”—(P. 26.)' 

“It should be observed that all acts of the will consist in 
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choices or willings. These actions are generally regarded as 
consisting in choice and volition. By choice is intended the 
selection or choice of an end ; by volition is intended the exe- 
cutive efforts of the will to secure the end intended...... 
All intelligent choices or actions of the will must consist 
either in the choice of an end or of means to secure that end. 
To deny this is the same as to deny that there is any object of 
choice. If the will acts at all, it wills, chooses. If it chooses, 
it chooses something; there is an object of choice. In other 
words, it chooses something for some reason, and that reason 
is truly the object of choice; or, at least, the fundamental 
reason for choosing a thing is the object chosen.”—(P. 44.) 

“ Consciousness of affirming the freedom of the will, that is, 
of power to will in accordance with moral obligation, or to re- 
fuse thus to will, is a necessary condition of the affirmation of 
moral obligation. For example, no man affirms, or can affirm, 
his moral obligation to undo the acts of his past life, and to 
live his life over again. He cannot affirm himself to be under 
this obligation, simply because he cannot but affirm the impos- 
sibility of it. He can affirm, and indeed cannot but affirm, his 
obligation to repent and obey God for the future, because he 
is conscious of affirming his ability to do this. Consciousness 
of the ability to comply with any requisition is a necessary 
condition of the affirmation of obligation to comply with that 
requisition. Then no moral agent can affirm himself to be 
under obligation to perform an impossibility.”-—(P. 33.) 

Practicability is therefore an attribute of moral law. “ That 
which the precept demands must be possible to the subject. 
oe et To talk of inability to obey moral law is to talk sheer 
nonsense.”—(P. 4.) 

“ By what authority do you affirm, that God requires any 
more of any moral agent, and of man in his present condition, 
than he is able to perform?”—(P. 8.) In the commands to love 
God with all our strength, and our neighbour as ourselves, it 
it is said, God “‘ completely levels his claims, by the very word- 
ing of these commandments, to the present capacity of every 
human being, however young or old, however maimed, debili- 
tated, or idiotic."-—(P. 8.) “If a man has willingly remained 
in ignorance of God, is his ignorance a moral or natural in- 
ability? If it is a moral inability, he can instantly overcome 
it by the right exercise of his own will; and nothing can be 
a moral inability that cannot be instantaneously removed by 
our own volition.”—(P. 9.) 

“‘ The will is always free to choose in opposition to desire. 
This every moral agent is as conscious of, as of his own exist- 
ence. The desire is not free, but the choice to gratify it is 
and must be free.” “ Desire is constitutional. Itis a pheno- 
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menon of the sensibility. It is a purely involuntary state of 
the mind, and can in itself produce no action, and can in itself 
have no moral character.”"—(Pp. 300, 301.) 

These extracts present, with sufficient clearness, Mr Fin- 
ney’s doctrine on this point. With him it is a “first truth,” 
or axiom, that freedom of the will is essential to moral agency, 
moral obligation, and moral character ; that free will consists 
in the power to choose, in every instance, in conformity with 
moral obligation; and consequently that no man can be respon- 
sible for any thing but the acts of his will, or what is under 
the immediate control of the will. Before proceeding to the 
second general principle on which his system rests, it may be 
proper to remark, in reference: to the extracts given above, 
and the doctrine they inculcate, 1. That Mr Finney obviously 
uses the word “ will” in its strict and limited sense. Every one 
is aware that the word is often used for every thing in the 
mind not included under the category of the understanding. 
In this sense all mental affections, such as being pleased or 
displeased, liking and disliking, preferring, and so on, are acts 
of the will. In its strict and proper sense, it is the power of 
self-determination,—the faculty by which we decide our own 
acts. This is the sense in which the word is uniformly and 
correctly used in the work before us. 2. Mr Finney is further 
correct in confining causality to the will, i.¢., in saying that 
our ability extends no farther than to voluntary acts. We 
have no direct control oyer our mental states beyond the 
sphere of the will. We can decide on our bodily acts and on 
the course of our thoughts; but we cannot govern our emo- 
tions and affections by direct acts of volitions. We cannot 
feel as we will. 3. In confounding liberty and ability, or in 
asserting their identity, Mr Finney, as remarked on a preced- 
ing page, passes beyond the limits of first truths, and asserts 
that to be an axiom which the common consciousness of men 
denies to be a truth. 4. The fallacy of which he is guilty is 
very obvious. He transfers a maxim which is an axiom in one 
department to another, in which it has no legitimate force. . 
It is a first truth that a man without eyes cannot be under an 
obligation to see, or a man without ears to hear. No blind 
man ever felt remorse for not seeing, nor any deaf man for 
not hearing. Within the sphere, therefore, of physical impossi- 
bilities, the maxim that obligation is limited by ability is un- 
doubtedly true. But it is no less obviously true that an inabi- 
lity which has its origin in sin, which consists in what is sin- 


* ful, .and relates to moral action, is perfectly consistent with 


continued obligation. Such is the instinctive judgment of 
men, such is the testimony of conscience, such the plain doc- 
trine of the Bible, which no vehemence or frequency of contra- 
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diction or denial has ever been able to convince sinful men is 
not true. They would often give the world to be assured they 
were not bound to be better than an act of the will would 
make them. 

The second radical principle of Mr Finney’s system is, That 
enjoyment, happiness, blessedness, is the only intrinsic good, 
which is to be chosen for its own sake. This is the only ab- 
solute ultimate good ; other things are only relatively good as 
means to this end. Hence “the highest good of being, as 
such,” is the ultimate end to be chosen. As this doctrine is 
asserted or implied on every page of the book, we hardly 
know what particular assertions to quote. The following pas- 
sages must suffice as a statement of the author’s doctrine. 
‘** The well-being of God and the universe is the absolute and 
ultimate good, and therefore it should be chosen by every 
moral agent.” “ It is a first truth of reason, that whatever is 
intrinsically valuable should be chosen for that reason or as an 
end. It is and must be a first truth of reason, that whatever 
is intrinsically and infinitely valuable ought to be chosen as 
the ultimate end of existence by every moral agent.” ‘“ The 
moral law, then, must require moral agents to will good, or 
that which is intrinsically valuable to God and the universe of 
sentient existences, for its own sake, or as an ultimate end.”— 
(P. 43.) ‘Good may be natural or moral. Natural good is 
synonymous with valuable. Moral good is synonymous with 
virtue."—(P. 45.) ‘“‘ The law proposes to secure moral worth, 
not as an ultimate end, not as the ultimate and absolute good 
of the subject, but as the eondition of his being rewarded with 
absolute good. The lawgiver and the law propose ultimate 
and perfect satisfaction and blessedness as a result of virtue 
and of moral worth. This result must be the ultimate and 
absolute good.” May it not with just as much reason be said, 
a teacher proposes a gold medal as the reward of proficiency 
in scholarship, thereforé, the attainment of a gold medal is 
the ultimate end of education? Our author, however, pro- 
ceeds :—‘“ The reason why virtue and moral excellence or 
worth has been supposed to be a good in themselves, and intrin- 
sically and absolutely valuable, is, that the mind necessarily 
regards them with satisfaction."—(P. 47.) “If neither the 
subject of moral excellence or worth, nor any one else, experi- 
enced any satisfaction in contemplating it—if it did not meet 
a demand of our being, or of any being, so as to afford the 
least satisfaction to any sentient existence—to whom or to 
what would it be a good? ..... We are apt to say it is an 
ultimate good; but it is only a relative goud. It meets a 
demand of our being, and thus produces satisfaction. This 
satisfaction is the ultimate good of being."-—(P. 48.) “ This 
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satisfaction is a good in itself; but that which produces this 
satisfaction is in no proper sense a good in itself.” “ It is 
absurd to make that an ultimate good [viz. virtue], and to 
affirm that to be intrinsically and ultimately valuable whose 
whole value consists in its relations to an ultimate good.”— 
(P. 49.) “In what sense of the term’ good, can it be ultimate? 
Not in the sense of moral good or virtue. This has been so 
often shown that it needs not to be repeated here. ...... 

Good can be ultimate only in the sense of natural and abso- 
lute,—that is, that only can be an ultimate good which is 
naturally and intrinsically valuable to being. ..... I come 
now to state the point upon which issue is taken, to wit :— 
That enjoyment, blessedness, or mental satisfaction, is the 
only ultimate good.”—-(P. 120.) “Of what value is the true, 
the right, the just, &c., aside from the pleasure or mental 
satisfaction resulting from them to sentient existences ?”— 
(P. 122.) “The Bible knows but one ultimate good. This, 
as has been said, the moral law has for ever settled. The 
highest well-being of God and the universe is the only end 
required by the law...... The law and the gospel propose 
the good of being only, as the end of virtuous intention. 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbour as 
thyself!’ Here is the whole duty of man. But here is nothing 
of choosing, willing, loving, truth, justice, right, utility, or 
beauty, as an ultimate end, for their own sakes. The fact is, 
there are innumerable relative goods, or conditions, or means 
of enjoyment, but only an ultimate good. Disinterested bene- 
volence to God and man is the whole of virtue, and every 
modification of love resolves itself in the last analysis into this. 
If this is so, well-being in the sense of enjoyment must be the 
only ultimate good.”—(P. 123.) “ The idea of good, or of the 
valuable, must exist before virtue can exist. It is and must 
be the development of the idea of the valuable, that develops ~ 
the idea of moral obligation, of wright and wrong, and, conse- 
quently, that makes virtue possible. The mind must perceive 
an object of choice,—that is, regard it as intrinsically valuable, 
—before it can have the idea of moral obligation to choose it 
asan end. That object of choice cannot be virtue or moral 
beauty ; for this would be to have the idea of virtue or moral 
beauty before the idea of moral obligation, or right or wrong. 
This were a contradiction."—(P. 125.) That is, virtue con- 
sists in the choice of what is intrinsically valuable; hence the 
idea of the valuable must exist before virtue; hence virtue 
cannot be the thing chosen, but the intrinsically valuable, 


‘which it is virtue to choose, Therefore, enjoyment, and not 


virtue, must be the ultimate object of choice. 


The theory which maintains that there are several distinct 
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grounds of moral obligation,—that not only the good of being 
in general, but truth, justice, moral excellence, are each to be, 
chosen for its own sake,—he says, “ virtually flatly contradicts 
the law of God, and the repeated declaration that love to God 
and our neighbour is the whole of virtue. What! does God 
say that all law is fulfilled in one word, Love,—that is, love to 
God and our neighbour ; and shall a Christian philosopher 
overlook this, and insist that we ought to love not only God 
and our neighbour, but to will the right and the true, and the 
just and the beautiful, and multitudes of such like things, for 
their own sakes? The law of God makes and knows only one 
ultimate end; and shall this philosophy be allowed to confuse 
us by teaching that there are many ultimate ends, that we 
ought to will each for its own sake? Nay verily.”"—(P. 147.) 
“ 1 might here insist upon the intrinsic absurdity of regarding 
right, justice, virtue, the beautiful, as the ultimate good, in- 
stead of mental satisfaction or enjoyment; but I waive this 
point at present, and observe that either this theory resolves 
itself into the true one,—namely, that the valuable to being, 
in whatsoever that value be found, is the sole foundation of 
moral obligation,—or it is pernicious error. If it be not the 
true theory, it does not and cannot teach aught but error on 
the subject of moral law, moral obligation, and, of course, of 
morals and religion. It is either, then, confusion and non- 
sense, or it resolves itself into the true theory just stated.”-— 
(P. 148.) | 

From all this it is abundantly evident that the writer teaches, 
1. That enjoyment, satisfaction, happiness, is the only intrinsic 
good to be chosen for its own sake. 2. That moral excellence 
is only a relative good, having no value but as the means or 
condition of enjoyment. 

On this doctrine we remark,—1. That itis readily admitted 
that happiness is a good. 2. That it is consequently obliga- 
tory on all moral agents to endeavour to promote it. 3. That 
the highest happiness of the universe, being an unspeakably 
exalted and important end, to make its attainment the object 
of life is a noble principle of action. 4. Consequently, this 
theory of moral obligation is inconceivably more elevated than 
that which makes self-love the ultimate principle of action, 
and our own happiness the highest object of pursuit. 5. That 
the error of the theory is making enjoyment the highest and 
the only intrinsic or real good. 6. That this error derives no 
countenance from the fact that the Bible represents love to 
God and love to our neighbour as the fulfilling of the law. To 
derive any argument from this source, Mr Finney must first 
take the truth of his theory for granted. To prove that all 
love is benevolence, it must be assumed that happiness is the 
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only good. If love is vastly more than benevolence, if a dis- 
position to promote happiness is only one and that one of the 
lowest forms of that comprehensive excellence which the Serip- 
tures call love, his argument is worth nothing. In accordance 
with that meaning of the term which universal usage has given 
it, any outgoing of the soul, whether under the form of desire, 
affection, complacency, reverence, delight towards an appro- 
priate object, is in the Bible called love. To squeeze all this 
down, and wire-draw it through one pin-hole, is as impossible 
as to change the nature of the human soul. Every man, not 
a slave to some barren theory of the understanding, knows that 
love to God is not benevolence ; that it is approbation, com- 
placency, delight in his moral excellence, reverence, gratitude, 
devotion. The reason, then, why the Scriptures represent love 
as the fulfilling of the law is twofold :—First, because love to 
an. infinitely perfect Being involves in it approbation of all 
conceivable forms of moral excellence, and consequent congeni- 
ality of soul with it under all those forms. He who really loves 
a God of truth, justice, purity, mercy, and benevolence, is him- 
self truthful, just, holy, merciful, and kind. Secondly, because 
love to God and man will secure all obedience to the precepts 
of the law. We may admit therefore that love is the fulfilling 
of the law, without being sophisticated into believing, or rather 
saying, that faith is love, justice is love, patience love, humi- 
lity love. Nothing is more foreign to the whole character of 
the Bible than to make it speak in the language of a theory. 
It speaks in the language of the common consciousness of men, 
expecting to be understood as men would understand each 
other. Who can believe that any man undisciplined by meta- 
physics would believe that faith or humility is benevolence,— 
the love of being, as such, willing happiness for its own sake ? 
We promised, however, not to discuss Mr Finney’s principles. 
We propose to rely on the reductio ad absurdum, and make 
his doctrines the refutation of his principles. 

The two principles to which all the important doctrines con- 
tained in this work may be traced are, first, that obligation 
is limited by ability ; and, secondly, that enjoyment, satisfac- 
tion, or happiness, is the only ultimate good, which is to be 
chosen for its own sake. 

If these principles are correct, then it follows, First, that 
moral obligation, or the demands of the moral law, can relate 
to nothing but intention, or the choice of an ultimate end. If 
that is right, allis right. The law can demand nothing more. 
That this is a fair sequence from the above principles is plain, 
as appears from the following statement of the case. The law 
can demand nothing but what is within the power of a moral 
agent. The power of such an agent extends no further than 
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to the acts of the will. All the acts of the will are either 
choices of an end, or volitions designed to attain that end ; 
the latter, of course, having no moral character except as they 
derive it from the nature of the end in view of the mind. 
Therefore, all moral character attaches properly to the inten- 
tion or ultimate choice which the agent forms. 

This is one of the conclusions which Mr Finney draws from 
the principles above stated, and which is perhaps more fre- 
quently and confidently asserted than any other in his book. 
“ It is generally agreed that moral obligation respects strictly 
only the ultimate intention or choice ‘of an end for its own 
sake.”—(P. 26.) “I have said that moral obligation respects 
the ultimate intention only. I am now prepared to say still 
further that this is a first truth of reason."-—(P. 36.) “ All 
the law is fulfilled in one word, Jove. Now, this cannot be true 
if the spirit of the law does not respect intentions only. If it 
extends directly to thoughts, emotions, and outward actions, 
it cannot be truly said that love is the fulfilling of the law. 
This love must be good will, for how could involuntary love be 
obligatory?”—(P. 31.) “ Let it be remembered that moral 
obligation respects the choice of an ultimate end.”—(P. 90.) 
“Right and wrong respect ultimate intention only, and are al- 
ways the same. Right can be predicated only of good will, and 
wrong only of selfishness. . . . . It is right for him to intend 
the highest good of being as an end. If he honestly does this, 
he cannot, doing this, mistake his duty, for in doing this he 
really performs his whole duty."—(P. 149.) ‘“ Moral character 
belongs solely to the ultimate intention of the mind, or to 
choice, as distinguished from volitions."-—(P. 157.) ‘ Let IT 
BE BORNE IN MIND THAT IF MORAL OBLIGATION RESPECTS 
STRICTLY THE ULTIMATE INTENTION ONLY, IT FOLLOWS THAT 
ULTIMATE INTENTION ALONE IS RIGHT OR WRONG IN ITSELF, AND 
ALL OTHER THINGS ARE RIGHT OR WRONG AS THEY PROCEED 
FROM A RIGHT OR WRONG ULTIMATE INTENTION.”—(P. 134.) 
Howstrangely doesthissound like the doctrine, “Theend sancti- 
fies the means!” Every things depends on the intention ; if 
that is right, all is right. We fear Mr Finney has not re- 
cently read ‘* Pascal’s Provincial Letters,”"—a better book for 
distribution at Oberlin we should be at a loss to select. When 
Pascal innocently begs his instructor in the mysteries of the 
new morality to explain to him how it was possible to recon- 
cile with the gospel many things which the Jesuits allowed, 
the venerable father answered: “ Understand, then, that this 
wonderful principle consists in directing the intention, the im- 
portance of which in our system of morality is such that I 
should almost venture to compare it with the doctrine of pro- 
bability. You have already in passing seen some features of 
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it, in a few of the maxims already mentioned; for when I 
showed you how servants might, with a safe conscience, man- 
age certain troublesome messages, did you not observe that it 
was simply taking off the intention from the sin itself, and fix- 
ing it on the advantage to be gained? This is what we term 
directing the intention. You saw, at the same time, that those 
who gave money to obtain benefices would be really guilty of 
simony, without giving some such turn to the transaction. 
But, that you may judge of other cases, let me now exhibit 
this grand expedient in all its glory, in reference to the sub- 
ject of murder, which it justifies in a thousand cases.” “ I al- 
ready perceive,” replied Pascal, “ that in this way one may do 
any thing without exception.” ‘ You always go from one ex- 
treme to another,” returned the father; “ pray, stop your im- 
petuosity. To convince you that we do not permit every thing, 
take this as a proof, that we never suffer the formal intention 
of sinning for the sake of sinning; and whoever persists in hav- 
ing no other design in his wickedness than wickedness itself we 
instantly discard. . . . When we cannot prevent the action, 
we at least aim to purify the intention. . . . Do you under- 
stand me now!” “QO yes, perfectly well,” says Pascal; “you 
allow men the external material action, and give to God the 
internal spiritual intention ; and by this equitable division you 
aim to harmonise divine and human laws.” To prove that he 
correctly stated the principles of his society, the father appeals 
first to Reginaldus, who says: ‘* A-warrior may instantly pur- 
sue a wounded enemy, not indeed with the intention of render- 
ing evil for evil, but to maintain his own honour.” This is 
not exactly the direction of the intention Mr Finney would 
prescribe, but we are only illustrating the principle. ‘ Again, 
Lessius says: ‘He who receives a blow must not indulge a 
spirit of revenge, but he may cherish a wish to avoid disgrace, 
and for this purpose repel the assault even with sword.’ ‘If 
your enemy be disposed to injure you,’ says Escobar, ‘ you 
ought not to wish for his death through hatred, but you may 
to avoid injury. Hurtado de Mendoza says: ‘ When a gentle- 
man who is challenged to fight a duel is known not to be re- 
markably pious, but daily commits sins without the least 
ecruple, plainly evincing that his refusal to accept the chal- 
lenge does not proceed from the fear of God but from timidity, 
he may be called a chicken, and not aman. He may, in order 
to preserve his honour, proceed to the appointed place, not in- 
deed with the express intention of fighting, but only of de- 
fending himself if his enemy should attack him.’ Sanchez goes 
still further, for he not only allows a man to accept but to 
give a challenge, if he direct his intention aright; and Escobar 
agrees with him in this. ‘It is allowable,’ says Molina, ‘to kill 
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false witnesses brought against us.. According to our cele- 
brated Father Launy, it is lawful for priests and monks to kill 
others to prevent their design of injuriously calumniating them. 
A priest or monk is allowed to kill a calumniator who threat- 
ens to publish scandalous crimes of their society or themselves, 
if there exists no other means of prevention; as when just 
ready to propagate his malignities, if not instantly killed. For 
in such a case, as it would be lawful for a monk to kill a per- 
son who was desirous of taking away his life, so it is to kill him 
who wishes to take away his honour, or that of his fraternity, 
in the same manner as it is for the people of the world in 
general.” : 

From these examples the doctrine of the Jesuits is very 
plain. Moral character pertains to the intention alone; and 
all other things are right or wrong as they proceed from a 
right or wrong intention. This is the doctrine by which they 
sapped the foundations of morals and social order, and which 
procured, more than any other cause, their indignant rejection 
from the civilised world. How does Mr Finney’s doctrine differ 
from theirs? On p. 134 he says, in the passages just quoted, 
“Let it be borne in mind [it is a matter at once plain and 
important] that if moral obligation respects strictly the ulti- 
mate intention only, it follows that ultimate intention alone is 
right or wrong in itself, and all other things are right or 
wrong as they proceed from a right or wrong ultimate inten- 
tion.” The only difference here arises from the insertion of 
the word “ultimate.” But we cannot see that this makes any 
real difference in the doctrine itself. Both parties (i. ¢. the 
Jesuits and Mr Finney) agree that the intention must be 
right, and if that is right, every thing which proceeds from it 
is right. The former say that the honour and welfare of the 
church is the proper object of intention; Mr Finney says, the 
highest good of being is the only proper object. The latter, 
however, may include the former, and the Jesuit may well say, 
that in intending the welfare of the church he intends the 
glory of God and the highest good of the universe. In any 
event, the whole poison of the doctrine lies in the principle 
common to both,—viz., That whatever proceeds from a right 
intention is right. If this is so, then the end sanctifies the 
means, and it is right to do evil that good may come, which is 
Paul’s reductio ad absurdum. 

An objection so obvious and so fatal to his system could not 
escape Mr Finney’s sagacity; he frequently notices it, and 
pronounces it self-contradictory and absurd. On p. 124 he 
says, “It is nonsense to object that if enjoyment or mental 
satisfaction be the only ground of moral obligation, we should 
be indifferent as to the means. This objection assumes that 
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in seeking an end for its intrinsic value, we must be indifferent 
as to the way in which we obtain that end ; that is, whether it 
be obtained in a manner possible or impossible, right or wrong. 
It overlooks the fact, that, from the laws of our own being, it is 
impossible for us to will the end without willing also the in- 
dispensable and therefore appropriate means; and also that 
we cannot possibly regard any other conditions or means 
of the happiness of moral agents as possible, and therefore as 
appropriate and right, but holiness and universal conformity 
to the law of our being. As we said in’a former lecture, en- 
joyment or mental satisfaction results from having the diffe- 
rent demands of our being met. One demand of the reason 
and conscience of a moral agent is, that happiness should be 
conditioned on holiness. It is therefore naturally impossible 
for a moral agent to be satisfied with the happiness or enjoy- 
ment of moral agents except on the condition of their holi- 
ness,” 

The objection is, that if moral character attaches only to 
intention, then it follows that if the intention is right, all that 
proceeds from it must be right, and consequently that the end 
sanctifies the means, no matter what those means in them- 
selves may be. Mr Finney’s answer to the objection is,— 
1. That it is nonsense; 2. That it cannot bear against his 
doctrine, because he teaches that enjoyment or happiness is 
the only proper object of intention; 3. That it is a law of 
reason that virtue is the condition of happiness; 4. And, there- 
fore, as it is impossible that a man should will the end without 
willing the means, it is impossible for him to will enjoyment 
without willing virtue, which his reason tells him is its indis- 
pensable condition. 

On this answer, which is substantially repeated in several 
parts of the work, we remark,—1. That it overlooks his own 
fundamental principle, viz., that nothing is virtue but intend- 
ing the highest good. There is no moral excellence in truth, 
justice, holiness, except so far as they are forms of that inten- 
tion; any thing, therefore, which is a form or expression of 
that intention, or, as he says himself, that proceeds from it, is 
virtue. If, therefore, killing a man procceds from that inten- 
tion, it is a virtuous act. 2. Mr Finney cannot say certain 
things are prohibited by the law of God, and are therefore 
wrong, no matter with what intention they are performed, be- 
cause his doctrine is that law relates only to the intention; its 
authority extends no further. The will of God is not the 
foundation of any obligation. Here he has got intu a deeper 
slough even than the Jesuits, for they hold that the law of 
God is not a mere declaration of what is obligatory, and, so 
far as we know, they never substitute obedience to the intelli- 
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gence, as @ synonymous expression with obedience to God. 
3. Nor will it avail to say that if a man’s intention is right, he 
cannot err as to the appropriate means of attaining it, because 
those means are infallibly revealed in the reason; for this is 
notoriously not the fact. The intelligence makes known only 
to a very limited extent the means appropriate to secure the 
highest good. Hence this is a point on which men differ as 
much as on any other that could well be mentioned. 4. It is 
a favourite doctrine of Mr Finney, and a necessary conse- 
quence of the maxim, that obligation is limited by ability, that 
a man’s responsibility is limited by the degree of knowledge 
or light which he possesses. Does it not then follow that if 
he has been perverted by education, or brought honestly to 
believe that persecution, private assassination, or any other 
abomination, is an appropriate means to the greatest good, he 
is virtuous in employing those means? If the horrors of the 
French revolution were perpetrated with a right intention, 
with a purpose to promote happiness, they were lofty speci- 
mens of virtue, and Robespierre, Marat, and Danton must be 
enrolled as saints. Mr Finney himself says, “ No moral being 
can possibly blame or charge himself with any default, when 
he is conscious of honestly willing, or choosing, or acting, ac- 
cording to the best light he has; for in this case he obeys the 
law as he understands it, and of course cannot conceive him- 
self to be condemned by the law.”—(P. 162.) He does not seem 
to have any conception of that lowest state of moral degrada- 
tion of which the prophet speaks, when he says of the wicked, 
“ They put good for evil, and evil for good, sweet for bitter, and 
bitter for sweet ;” or when a man is brought to the pass of 
saying, ‘‘ Evil, be thou my good.” On the page last quoted he 
asserts that conscious honesty of intention, according to the 
light possessed, is entire obedience to moral law. - And on 
p- 165, “If the intention is what it ought to be for the time 
being, nothing can be morally wrong.” This, as far as we can 
see, 1s the precise doctrine of the Jesuits. It is the doctrine 
which led to the justification of the murder of Henry IV. of 
France, of the massacre of the Huguenots, and of thousands 
of similar enormities. _We mean no disrespect when we say 
it would be well for Mr Finney to read the works of the Jesuit 
fathers ; let him see what his principles come to in the hands 
of wicked men, who are his equals in logical acumen and bold- 
ness, and know nothing of the restraints which his moral and 
religious feelings impose on him. 

We consider this a fair refutation. If the principle that 
obligation is limited by ability leads to the conclusion that 
moral character is confined to intention, and that again to the 
conclusion that where the intention is right nothing can be 
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morally wrong, then the principle is false. Even if we could 
not detect its fallacy, we should know it could not be true. 
But we have already said the fallacy lies in applying a prin- 
ciple which is true in reference to physical incapacity, such as 
want of sight, to an inability which, though natural in one 
sense, is as to its character moral, i.¢., arises out of the moral 
state of the soul; a fallacy just as gross as it would be to 
argue that because two portions of matter cannot occupy at 
one time the same portion of space, therefore two thoughts 
cannot co-exist in the same mind. 

A sEcOND doctrine which flows from Mr Finney’s principles, 
and which characterises his whole system, concerns the foun- 
dation of moral obligation. We have seen that he holds that 
obligation is limited to intention; but on what does that obli- 
gation rest? why is a man bound to intend one thing rather 
than another? Mr Finney answers this question by denying, 
Ist, That the will of God is the foundation of this obligation. 
Against this doctrine he urges such reasons as the following :— 
1. “ This theory makes God’s willing, commanding, the founda- 
tion of the obligation to choice or intent, an ultimate end. If 
this is so, then the willing of God is the end to be intended; 
for the end to be intended and ‘the reason of the obligation 
are identical.” 2. God himself is under moral obligation, and 
therefore there is some reason independent of his own will, 
which imposes upon him the obligation to will as hedoes. 3. If 
the will of God is the foundation of obligation, he ean by will- 
ing it change virtue into vice. 4. If the will of God is the 
foundation of moral obligation, we have no standard by which 
to judge of the moral character of his acts. 5. The will of no 
being can be law. Moral law is an idea of the reason. 

Mr Finney’s book is made up of half-truths. It is true that 
the will of God, divorced from his infinite wisdom and excel- 
lence, mere arbitrary will, is not the foundation of moral obli- 
gation. But the preceptive will of God is but the revelation 
of his nature, the expression of what that nature is, sees to be 
right and approves. It is also true that some things are right 
because God wills or commands them, and that he wills other 
things because they are right. Some of his precepts, therefore, 
are founded on his own immutable nature, others on the pecu- 
liar relations of man, and others again upon his simple com- 
mand. We can have no higher evidence that a thing is right 
than the command of God, and his command creates an obli- 
gation to obedience, whether we can see the reason of the pre- 
cept or not, or whether it have any reason apart from his good 
pleasure. Mr Finney is right so far as saying that the will of 
God, considered as irrational, groundless volition, is not the 
ultimate foundation of moral obligation, but ‘his will, as the 
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revelation of the infinitely perfect nature of God, is not merely 
the rule, but ground of obligation to his creatures; so that 
their obedience does not terminate on the universe, nor on 
reason in the abstract, but upon God, the personal reason, the 
infinitely perfect, and because he is the infinitely perfect. 

2d, Our author denies that the divine moral excellence is 
the ground of moral obligation. This he pronounces to be 
absurd. Moral obligation respects the choice of an ultimate 
end. The reason of the obligation and the end chosen must 
be identical. Therefore, what is chosen as an end must be 
chosen for its own sake. But virtue being chosen as a means 
to an end, viz., enjoyment, cannot be the end chosen. This of 
course follows from the principle that enjoyment is the only 
intrinsic good, the only thing that should be chosen for its own 
sake, and other things only as they are the means or conditions 
of attaining that end. 

We should like to ask, however, how Mr Finney knows that 
happiness is a good, and a good in itself to be chosen for its 
own sake? If he should answer that isa first truth of reason, 
is it not a first truth of reason that moral excellence is a good, 
and a far higher good, to be chosen for its own sake! It is 
degraded and denied if it be chosen simply as a means of en- 
joyment. Ifthe moral idea of excellence is not a primary, in- 
dependent one, then we have no moral nature; we have a sen- 
tient and rational nature,—a capacity for enjoyment, and the 
aed of perceiving and adapting means to its attainment. 

e may be wise or foolish; but the ideas of wrong as wrong, 
and right as right, are lost,—they are merged iuto those of 
wise and unwise. If God and reason affirm obligation, they 
affirm that virtue and vice are not terms to express the rela- 
tions of certain things to enjoyment. They affirm that the one 
is a good in itself and the other an evil in itself; and this is 
the loudest affirmation in the human soul, and wo to the man 
in whom it ceases to be heard. No sophistry can render the 
conscience permanently insensible to the authority of God 
asserting that virtue is to be chosen for its own sake, and that 
it is not chosen at all unless it be so chosen. Let this not be 
supposed to conflict with the assertion that the will of God is 
also the ground of obligation ; for what is the will of God? 
what is God, but the sum of all excellence, almighty self-con- 
scious reason and holiness! In choosing virtue for its own sake, 
we choose God. It is one of Mr Finney’s hobbies that the 
ground of obligation must be one and simple. If it is the will 
of God, it is not his moral excellence; if his moral excellence, 
it is not his will. This, however, may be safely referred to the 
common judgment of men. They are conscious that even en- 
tirely distinct grounds of obligation may concur; as the nature 
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of the thing commanded, the authority of him who gives the 
command, and the tendency of what is enjoined. If these are 
considerations which affect the reason, they bind the conscience. 
They are the bond or ligament which “ binds a moral agent to 
the moral law.” 

3d, Mr Finney’s own theory of the foundation of moral obli- 
gation is of course involved in his principle that enjoyment is 
the only intrinsic good. .The fourth lecture is devoted to the 
consideration of this subject. In that lecture, after arguing to 
prove that the highest well-being of God and the universe is 
the ultimate and absolute good, and that their highest good 
must be natural good or happiness, and not moral good or virtue, 
he comes to the conclusion that the intrinsic value of happiness 
is the sole foundation of the obligation to will it as the ulti- 
mate end. The conclusions from this doctrine, as stated on 
p- 148, are,—“ 1. Upon this theory moral obligation respects 
the choice of an ultimate end. 2. Thisend isan unit. 3. It 
is necessarily known to every moral agent. 4. The choice of 
this end is the whole of virtue. 5. It is impossible to sin while 
this end is intended with all the heart and all the soul. 6. 
Upon this theory, every moral agent knows in every possible 
instance what is right, and can never mistake his real duty. 
7. This ultimate intention is right, and nothing else is right, 
more or less. 8. Right and wrong respect ultimate intention 
only, and are always the same. Right can be predicated only 
ef good will, and wrong only of selfishness.” 

We briefly remark on this theory, that it changes the whole 
nature of religion. Our whole and sole obligation is to the 
universe, and to God only as one of the constituent members 
of universal being. There is and can be no allegiance to God 
as God, and hence Mr Finney substitutes perpetually, “ obedi- 
ence to the intelligence,” to an “idea of the reason,” as syno- 
nymous with obedience to God, or the moral law. In his whole 
system, and of necessity, God is subordinate to the universe. 
Again, it is of the essence of religion that love to God should 
include congeniality, complacency, reverence, and delight in bis 
divine perfections ; in other words, that his moral excellence 
should be loved and chosen for its own sake. Mr Finney’s 

stem will not allow him to attach any other meaning to love 
than “good will,” i. ¢. willing good or happiness to anyone. Love 
of God, therefore, can, according to his doctrine, be nothing 
more than willing his happiness; and this obligation is entirely 
independent of his moral excellence. He admits that his moral 
goodness is the condition of our willing his actual happiness, 
but it is not the ground of our obligation to love him, or to 
will his good. As far as our feelings are concerned, there — 
to be no difference between God and Satan; we are bound to 
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will the happiness of each according to its intrinsic value. 
Good will being the whole of virtue, and good will having no 
respect to the moral character of its object, there is no more 
virtue in loving God (willing his good) than in loving Satan.* 
No one, of course, denies that benevolence is a virtue; but the 
slavery to system, to the miserable logic of the understanding, 
consists in asserting that it is the only virtue,—that love to 
Christ does not differ in its nature from benevolence to the 
devil, nor the love of the brotherhood from benevolence to the 
wicked.t As the essential nature of religion is changed, per- 
verted, and destroyed by this theory, so also of course is the 
nature of sin. But this may be more appropriately noticed 
under the following head. 

A THIRD doctrine which flows from the two radical princi- 
ples of this book is, that there is no moral character in the 
feelings or affections. This, indeed, is necessarily involved in 
what has already been said, but it is in itself so important and 
so characteristic a part of the system, that it deserves a more 
distinct exhibition. If obligation is limited by ability, and 
therefore confined to acts of the will, and if the affections are 
neither acts of the will nor under its immediate control, it fol- 
lows, of course, that we cannot be responsible for them; they 
lie “ without the pale of legislation and morality.” Again, if 
enjoyment is the only intrinsic good, then all virtue consists 
in benevolence, or in willing the happiness of sentient. beings, 
and consequently there is no virtue in any state of the affec- 
tions. So the same conclusion is reached in two different ways. 

This consequence of his principles Mr Finney presents on 
almost every page of his book. Moral obligation, he says, 
cannot directly extend to any “states of the sensibility. I 
have already remarked that we are conscious that our feelings 
are not voluntary but involuntary states of the mind. Moral 


* In answer to the objection that we are under obligation “ to love God because he 
is , and that this affirmation has no reference to the good of God,”’ he answers, 
“ Such an affirmation, if it is made, is most nonsensical. What is it to love God ? 
Why, as is agreed, it is not to exercise a mere tion of 1 inhim. It is 
to will something to him,’’ which of course is happiness.—(P. 64.) “ Should it be said 
that God's holiness is the foundation of our obligation to love him, I ask in what sense 
it can be so? It cannot be a mere emotion of complacency, for emotions being in- 
voluntary states of mind and mere mee ote of the sensibility are without the pale 
of legislation and morality,”"—(P. 91.) The moral perfections of God do not even 
increase our obligation to love him. ‘ We are under infinite obligation to love God 
and will his good with all our power because of the intrinsic value of his well-- 
being, whether he is sinful or holy. Upon condition that he is holy, we are under obli- 
gation to will his actual blessedness, but certainly we are under obligation to will it 
with no more than all our heart, and soul, and mind, and strength. But this we are 
a to 2 o of the intrinsic value of his blessedness, whatever his character 
may be.’’—(P. 99. 

+ Hence Mr Finney says, “ The command is, Thou shalt Jove thy neighbour as thy- 
self. This says nothing about the character of my neighbour. It is the value of his 
interests, of his well-being, that the law requires me to regard. It does not require 
me to love my righteous neighbour re nor to love my righteous neighbour better 
than I do my wicked neighbour.” —(P. 95.} ; 
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obligation, therefore, cannot directly extend to them.”—(P.35.) 
They have no more of a moral nature than outward actions. 
A man is responsible for his outward acts only as they are de- 
termined by the will, and in like manner he is responsible for 
his feelings only as they are produced or cherished by the will, 
or rather as the will yields to them. The whole of sin consists 
in allowing the will to be determined by them. In the feelings 
themselves there is nothing good or bad. “If any outward 
action or state of the feeling exists in opposition to the inten- 
tion or choice of the mind, it cannot by possibility have moral 
character. Whatever is beyond the control of a moral agent, 
he cannot be responsible for."—(P. 164.) And therefore, “if 
from exhaustion, or any cause beyond our control, the emotion 
does not arise from the consideration of the subject which is 
calculated to produce it, we are no more responsible for the 
weakness or absence of the emotion, than we should be for the 


want or weakness of motion in our muscles when we willed to 
move them.”—(P. 165.) Of course, all self-condemnation for 
coldness, or hardness of heart, or want of right affections to- 
wards God, rests on a false philosophy,—that is, arises from 
overlooking “ that in which moral character consists.” ‘ Love 
may, and often does exist, as every one knows, in the form of 
a mere feeling or emotion... .. . This emotion or feeling, 


as we are aware, is purely an involuntary state of the mind; 
because it is a phenomenon of the sensibility, and of course a 

assive state of mind, it has in itself no moral character.” — 
(P. 213.) “ Gratitude, as a mere feeling or phenomenon of 
the sensibility, has no moral character.” —(P. 278.) The same 
thing is said of benevolence, compassion, mercy, conscientious- 
ness, &c., &c. The doctrine is, “That no state of the sensi- 
bility has any moral character in itself.”—(P. 521.) 

On this subject we would remark, 1. That there is a form 
of truth in this as in most other parts of this system; but a 
half-truth when presented as the whole, and especially when 
accompanied with the denial of the other elements which enter 
into the proposition, becomes a dangerous error. It is true 
that character depends more upon fixed purposes and princi- 
ples than it does on aKa, It is also true that the tenor 
of a man’s life, as evincing his governing principles, is a better 
test of his character than mere emotions. But then, what de- 
termines these fixed purposes of the soul? Unless they are 
determined by moral and religious considerations, they are not . 
themselves either moral or religious. Unless our fixed deter- 
mination to obey God, to devote ourselves to the promotion 
of his glory, flows from a due appreciation of his excellence, 
and from a sense of our obligations to him, it is not a religious 
purpose. And unless our determination that it shall be Christ 
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for us to live, arises from an apprehension of the glory of his 
person, and of our relation to him as the purchase of his blood, 
it is not a Christian purpose. It may be philanthropic or 
benevolent, but it is neither religious nor Christian. But, 
2. The Scriptures, our own consciousness, and the universal 
judgment of men, recognise those affections which terminate on 
moral objects as having a moral character, and therefore any 
theory which denies this must be false. The love of God is 
essentially the love of the divine perfections, complacency and 
delight in him as the infinitely good, which leads to adoration 
and obedience. It can hardly be denied that this is the con- 
stant representation of the Bible, and especially of its devo- 
tional parts. The psalmist speaks of himself as longing after 
God, as a hart pants for the cooling waters. “ Whom have I 
in heaven,”,he exclaims, “ but thee! and there is none on earth I 
desire besides thee.” All this Mr Finney pronounces delusion 
or selfishness. ‘ When a moral agent,” he says, “ is intensely 
contemplating moral excellence, and his intellectual approba- 
tion is emphatically pronounced, the natural and often the 
necessary result is, a corresponding feeling of complacency and 
delight in the sensibility. But this, being altogether an invo- 
luntary state of the mind, has no moral character.”—(P. 224.) 
“ Indeed, it is perhaps the general usage now to call this phe- 
nomenon of the sensibility love, and, for want of just diserimi- 
nation, to speak of it as constituting religion. Many seem to 
suppose that this feeling of delight in and fondness for God 
is the love required by the moral law.”—-(P. 224.) “It is re- 
markable to what extent religion is regarded as a phenome- 
non of the sensibility and as consisting in feeling.”—(P. 225.) 
“* Nothing is of greater importance than for ever to understand 
that religion is a phenomenon of the will."-—(P. 227.) The 
legitimate and sufficient answer to all this is that it contradicts 
the common consciousness of men. They know it cannot be 
true. If Mr Finney says it is a first truth of reason that it 
is right to will the highest good, which we admit, we say it is 
a first truth of reason that compassion, benevolence, love of 
God, conscientiousness, gratitude, devotion, reverence, humility, 
repentance, as states of feeling, have a moral character. He 
is forced to admit that this is the common judgment, and re- 


cognised in what he calls “ the popular language of the Bible.” . 


A philosophy which leads to a denial of this plain fact of con- 
_ sciousness, this first truth of reason, is a false philosophy. 

It is obvious that a theory which reduces all virtue and 
religion to a simple act of the will must lead to the same view 
as to the nature of sin. If virtue has no place in the affee- 
tions, neither can sin have. If all religion is centred in one 
intention, all sin must be confined to another. If all virtue is 
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benevolence, all sin is selfishness. But as benevolence is not 
an affection, but a purpose, so selfishness must be an intention. 
It cannot consist, the author tells us, in malevolence; “ it can- 
not consist in any state of the intelligence or sensibility, for 
these, as we have seen, are involuntary, and depend on acts of 
the will.”—(P. 286.) “It must consist in the choice of self- 
gratification as an end.” Or, “sin consists in being governed 
by the sensibility, instead of being governed by the law of 
God as it lies revealed in the reason.”—(P. 287.) This is a 
frequently recurring definition. “ Benevolence is yielding the 
will up unreservedly’ to the demands of the intelligence.”— 
(P. 275.) “As the will must either follow the law of reason, 
or the impulses of the sensibility, it follows that moral agents 
are shut up to the necessity of being selfish or benevolent.”— 
(P. 290.) ‘ Men naturally desire their own happiness and the 
happiness of others. This is constitutional. But when, in 
obedience to these desires, they will their own or others’ happi- 
ness, they seek to gratify their sensibility or desires. This is 
selfishness.”—(P. 290.) Of course, it makes no manner of dif- 
ference what the nature of the feeling is that determines the 
will. The sin does not lie in the nature of the feeling, but in 
the will’s being determined by any feeling. “It matters not 
what kind of desire it is; if it is desire that governs the will, 
this is selfishness.” —(P. 301.)* It may be a desire of our own 
salvation, the desire of holiness, of the salvation of others, of 
the good of the world, of the glory of God, of the triumphs of 
the Lord Jesus. It matters not. It is just as selfish and as 
wicked to have the will determined by such desires, as by 
avarice, envy, or malice. ‘The choice of any thing because 
it is desired is selfishness and sin.”"—(P. 305.) ‘Some writers 
have fallen into the strange mistake of making virtue to con- 
sist in the gratification of certain desires, because, as they 
say, those desires are virtuous. They make some of the de- 
sires selfish and some benevolent. To yield the will to the 
control of the selfish propensities is sin. To yield the will to 
the control of the benevolent desires, such as the desire of my 
neighbour's happiness and the public happiness, is virtue, be- 
cause these are good desires, while the selfish desires are evil. 
Now, this has been a very common view of virtue and vice. 
But it is fundamentally erroneous. None of the constitutional 
desires are good or evil in themselves. They are all alike in- 
voluntary, and terminate on their correlated objects. To yield 
the will to the control of any one of them, no matter which, is 
sin."—(P. 503.) Mr Finney is beautifully consistent in all 
this, and in the consequences which of necessity flow from his 


* The sinner may “feel deeply malicious and revengeful feelings towards God; but 
sin does not consist in these fee or necessarily imply them.”—(P. 296.) 
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doctrine. He admits that if a man pays his debts from a sense 
of justice or feeling of conscientiousness, he is therein and 
therefore just as wicked as if he stole a horse; * or if a man 
open the gospel from a desire to glorify God and benefit 

is fellow-men, he is just as wicked for so doing as a pirate.+ 
We may safely challenge Hurtado de Mendoza, Sanchez, or 
Molina to beat that. 

It passes our comprehension to discover why the will being 
determined by the desire to honour God is selfishness and sin, 
while its being determined by the desire of the highest good is 
virtue. It is as much determined by desire in the one case as 
in the other. Mr Finney says, indeed, that in the one case it 
is determined by the intelligence, and in the other by the sen- 
sibility. But reason as much dictates that we should honour 
God, as that we should seek the happiness of the universe; 
and the will is as much decided by the intelligence in the one 
case as in the other. The only way in which the intelligence 
can determine the will is, that the truth which the intelligence 
contemplates, whether it be the value of the well-being of the 
universe or the excellence of God, awakens the corresponding 
desire or feeling of right, fitness, or obligation, and that deter- 
mines the will. If the will is not determined by a desire to 
secure the happiness of the universe, what benevolence is there 
in such a determination ? 

Mr Finney’s principles lead him to assert that there is no 
difference in their feelings between the renewed and the unre- 
newed, the sinner and the saint. ‘ The sensibility of the sin- 
ner,” he says, “is susceptible of every kind and degree of feel- 
ing that is possible to saints."—(P. 521.) He accordingly 

oes on to show that sinners may desire sanctification, delight 
in the truth, abhor sin, have complacency in good men, enter- 
tain feelings of love and gratitude to God, and, in short, be, as 
to feeling and conduct, exactly what saints are. The only 
essential difference is in the will, in their ultimate purpose or 
intention. The sinner’s ultimate intention may be to promote 
the glory of God from a sense of duty, or from appreciation 
of the loveliness of moral excellence, and he be no better 
than a pirate. If his ultimate end is to promote happiness be- 
cause happiness is intrinsically valuable, he is a saint. { 

* “He se be prevented (committing commercial po) by a constitutional or 
phrenological conscientiousness, or sense of justice. But this is only a feeling of the 
sensibility; and if restrained only by this, he is just as absolutely selfish as if he had 
stolen a horse in obedience to acquisitiveness.”— (P. 317. 

+ “If the selfish man were to preach the gospel, it would be only because upon the 
whole it was most pleasing or gratifying to himself, and not at all for the sake of the 
good of being as an end. If he shou!d become a pirate, it would be for exactly the 


game reason...... Whichever cause he takes, he takes it for precisely the same 
ems and with the same degree of light, it must involve the same degree of guilt.” — 


P. 355. 
“Whether he [the unrenewed man] preach and pray, or rob and plunder upon 
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A FOURTH doctrine flowing from Mr Finney’s fundamental 
principles is, that every man must, at any given moment, be 
either totally depraved, ¢. ¢. as wicked as it is ible for him 
with his knowledge to be, or perfectly holy. This is a conclu- 
sion which it would appear he finds some difficulty in persuad- 
ing his friends to adopt. They receive the premises, they 

mit the validity of many other sequences from them, but this 
is rather more than they are prepared for. Mr Finney is 
right, and he knows it. He has them in his power, and he 
commands them to follow wherever he and the “ intelligence” 
lead. Ifthe intelligence deceives us here, we can never know 
truth from error. If obligation is limited by ability ; if ability 
extends only to acts of the will; if the acts of the will are 
confined to the choice of ends and means; and if the choice 
of means has no moral character but from the nature of the 
end chosen, it follows that all morality is confined to the choice 
ofanend. If the right end is chosen, the agent discharges 
his whole duty; he fulfils the single command of law and 
reason. If he chooses the wrong end, he commits all the sin 
of which he is eapable. The only respect in which one moral 
agent can be either better or worse than another is as one has 
more ability than another. A child has not the knowledge or 
strength of a man, nor a man of an angel. It is not required, 
therefore, of the child to have so high an estimate of the value 
of “the good of being,” as a man should have, nor of a man 
that he should have the comprehensive and consequent —— 
of intention of an angel. If ability limits obligation, all that 
ean be required is, that a moral agent should will the highest 
good with an intensity proportioned to his honest conviction 
of its value; that is, “with conscious honesty of intention.” 
This is all an angel can do, and it is perfection in him. It is 
all a converted pirate can do, and it is perfection in him. 

Again, if happiness or enjoyment is the only real good, to 
intend the highest enjoyment of sentient beings is the whole 
of virtue, to intend our own gratification is the whole of sin. 
It is impossible that these intentions should co-exist in the 
mind. If a man intends the one, he does not intend the other. 
If all morality centres in this ultimate intention, he must, there- 
fore, at any given moment, be perfectly sinful or pone holy. 
This is a severe dose of logic, but Mr Finney will not tolerate 
even a wry face in swallowing it. 
to grefiy sorse feelings) aad of course Vis ainftiness is complete in the sense that i 
can only be varied by varying light. This I know is contrary to the common opinion, 
but it is the truth, and must be known; and it is of the highest importance that these 
fendamenta tl of moray ano tnmoray shale bela Se ideo 
thing “ because it is wicked,” it is selfish, because the will is determined by “ phreno- 
logical conscientiousness.” 29 
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“ The new or regenerate heart cannot sin. It is benevolence, 
love to God and man. This cannot sin. These are both ulti- 
mate choices or intentions; they are from their own nature effi- 
cient, each excluding the other, and each securing, for the time 
being, the exclusive use of means to promote itsend. To nok 
this is the same absurdity as to maintain either that the wi 
can at the same time choose two opposite ends, or that it can 
choose one end only, but at the same time choose the means 
to accomplish another end not yet chosen. Now, either alter- 
native is absurd. Then, holiness and sin can never co-exist in 
the same mind. Each, as has been said, for the time being, 
necessarily excludes the other. Selfishness and benevolence 
co-exist in the same mind! A greater absurdity and a more 
gross contradiction was never conceived or expressed.”—(P. 
310.) This is sound logic, and therefore we must either admit 
that every man is either perfectly holy or entirely sinful, at 
any given time, or we must deny that moral obligation is con- 
fined to intention; and if we deny that, we must of course 
admit that feelings or states of the sensibility may have a moral 
character; and if we concede that point, we must concede that 
obligation is not limited by ability; and then the great Diana 
of the Ephesians has fallen. 

This doctrine of the simplicity or unity of moral character 
is very prominently presented in this work. In Lecture xi. 
the main proposition contended for is: “Moral character is 
wholly right or wholly wrong, and never partly right and 
partly wrong at the same time."—(P. 156.) In Lecture 
xxviil., he says: “ This conducts us to the conclusion or truth 
to be demonstrated,—namely, that moral agents are at all 
times either as holy or sinful as with their knowledge they can 

"—(P. 354.) 

We have little space to devote to remarks on this subject, 
and surely little need be said. 1. The doctrine, of course, rests 
on a false apprehension of the nature of sin and holiness, and 
of the grounds and extent of our obligations. Our own con- 
science and the Bible teach us that we are bound to be com- 
pletely conformed to the law or image of God; that in what- 
ever respect or degree we fall short of that standard of excel- 
lence is sin; and that the law of God exhibits what rational 
beings ought to be, not what they can be, not what they have 
plenary power at any moment to make themselves, but what 
they would be, and would at all times have power to be, were 
it not for their sinfulness. No man, according to the standard 
of conscience and the Bible, is perfect, who is not perfectly like 
Christ, or has not attained to “the measure of the stature of 


the fulness of Christ ;” who has not the same love, reverence, 
humility, patience, long-suffering, mercy, that were in him. It 
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shocks the moral sense of men to say that a pirate, with all 
his darkness of mind as to God and divine things, with all his 
callousness, with all the moral habits of a life of crime, becomes 
“gerd holy by a change of will, by forming a new intention, 
y mere honesty of purpose. If the demands of God thus 
rapidly sink with the increasing depravity of men, as has often 
been remarked, the shortest road to perfection is the most de- 
basing course of crime. 2. Need any reader of the Bible be 
reminded that the consciousness of sin, of present corruption 
and unworthiness, is one of the most uniform features of the 
experience of God’s people as there recorded? 3. Or is there 
any one point in which Christian experience in all ages of the 
church is more strongly pronounced than in this sense of sin, 
and consequently humiliation under it! In opposition to the 
common consciousness of men, to the plainest teachings of the 
Scriptures, and to the experience of the people of Gud, we are 
called upon to believe that “ honest intention ” is the whole of 
duty and religion; if we have that, we are perfect. If thisisa 
false doctrine, no one can fail to see what its effects must be. 
If a man thinks himself perfect, if he says, “‘ 1 am rich, and in- 
creased with goods, and have need of nothing, and knows not 
that he is wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked,” his situation is most deplorable. Mr Finney is well 
aware that his doctrine changes the whole nature of religion, 
and hence his frequent denunciations of the false philosophy 
and pretended orthodoxy by which religion has been perverted 
and the church corrupted. And certain it is that religion, as 
represented by him, is something exceedingly different from 
what good people in all ages have commonly regarded it. We 
should have to provide a new language, new hymns, new pray- 
ers, and especially a new Bible. It is useless, however, to con- 
tinue these remarks. If a man can believe that every human 
being is either perfectly sinful or perfectly holy, he can believe 
any thing; and a theory that leads to this conclusion is there- 
by exploded, and its fragments need hardly be looked after. 
Of course, Mr Finney teaches that full or perfect obedience 
to the moral law is the condition of salvation, now and ever. 
There is not a passage in the Bible, he says, which intimates 
that men are saved or justified “ upon conditions short of per- 
sonal holiness, or a return to full obedience to the moral law.” 
—(P. 366.) Any man, therefore, conscious of coming short 
of perfection has sure evidence that he is not justified. “As 
the moral law is the law of nature, it is absurd to suppose that 
entire obedience to it should not be the unalterable condition 
of salvation.”—(P. 364.) Regeneration, therefore, is declared 
to be “ AN INSTANTANEOUS CHANGE FROM ENTIRE SINFULNESS 
TO ENTIRE HOLINEsS.”—(P. 500.) 
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This work has interested us principally on two accounts: — 

First, as an illustration of the abject slavery to which the un- 

derstanding, when divorced from the Bible, and from the other 

constituents of our nature, reduces those who submit themselves 

to its authority. One would think that history furnished ex- 

i amples enough of the consequences of following such a guide, 

to deter others from repeating the experiment. Secondly, Mr 

Finney’s book is the best refutation that can well be given of 

the popular theology current in many parts of our country. 

How long have we been accustomed to hear that inability is 

incompatible with obligation, and that happiness is the highest (ay 

good! Grant Mr Finney these principles, and he need ask you 

no further favours. You must follow him to all his conclusions, 

He has had the strength and the boldness to carry them out 

to their legitimate consequences; and here they are. You 

must either take them, or give up the principles whence they 

flow. We heartily thank our author for having brought mat- 

ters to this alternative. 








Art. II.— The Prophet Habakkuk expounded by Francis Delitzsch. 
eipzig, pp. xxx. & 208.* 


Ir we estimate the value of a commentary by the size of the ) 
volume, or the extent of Scriptural surface over which it | 
j , \) 





travels, the merit of this exposition of Habakkuk by Dr Fran- 

eis Delitzsch will undoubtedly not be very great; but if we 

allow the ability, the learning, the evangelical views, and the 

deep-toned piety, which it displays, to enter into the compu- A 
tation, we must assign to the work before us a distinguished 
place. Its author belongs to that school of German theolo- 
gians,so happily on the increase, who with profound scholarship 
unite staunch orthodoxy, and who are turning the tide of 
aoe unbelief by their unanswerable demonstrations that 
earning and faith in Scripture go hand in hand. In the mat- x | 
ters of inspiration and of the supernatural facts of the Bible, 
Dr Delitzsch admits of no compromise; and he plainly evinces 
in abundant instances throughout the book, the truth of what 
he thus states in his introduction, that there must be—for we 
have in Habakkuk an instance of it—“a prophecy, which,as — m | 
it cannot be explained from human foresight, must have a 
supernatural divine illumination for its cause.” This deserves 
to be rated pre-eminently among the qualifications of an ex- 
positor. How essential it is for a Biblical interpreter to have 

* Der Prophet Habakkuk ausgelegt von Franz Delitzsch, 
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this conviction well grounded in his mind at the outset can be 
best appreciated by those who have seen something of the 
monstrosities of exegesis and of criticism to which an error 
here has given rise. If some one were to attempt to expound 
the “Paradise Lost” on the presumption that it was an infantile 
production, and should go determinedly to work to reduce 
every thing to the level of what might be expected from a 
child’s capacities, lopping off and paring down without scruple 
wherever this was necessary to his end, such a procedure with 
Milton may very well be put on a parallel with that treatment 
of the books of Scripture which sets out with the principle 
that nothing supernatural can be admitted. Lexicography, 
grammar, history, have all been, as occasion required, broken 
on the wheel. Many German works, which pass under the 
name of commentaries or introductions, are by this unsound 
principle at the bottom rendered perfectly worthless, except 
as museums of exegetical curiosities; while others, that are 
really valuable, are in many points sadly disfigured. In the 
hands of unbelieving interpreters, the method and result of their 
exegesis have grown up into a system, which spreads its influ- 
ence over the whole field of sacred literature, even to points 
where we would least suspect its existence. It constantly re- 
appears in places the most remote from those obnoxious pas- 
sages for the sake of which it was invented. With an appear- 
ance of candour and laborious induction well calculated to 
deceive the unwary, it deduces significations, assigns etymolo- 
gies, lays down grammatical rules, which nevertheless have no 
other reason but that they may be applied in some particular 
case where the maxims of neology find them necessary. So that 
even an interpreter of sound views, if he suffers himself to de- 

nd upon writers of this school for materials, without subject- 
ing them to an independent and thorough investigation for 
himself, will be constantly liable (as has often actually hap- 
pened) to adopt, without designing or observing it, what has 
sprung from no better origin than principles which he repu- 
diates. On the other hand, if he rejects indiscriminately all 
that such works contain, he deprives himself of the benefit of 
whatever is valuable in the patient and laborious researches of 
many able scholars. 

Without undertaking to pronounce accurately upon the 
comparative merits or demerits of the work before us, we wish 
to note a few things, in addition to the soundness of its author's 
theological sentiments, which contribute much to its value as 
@ critical commentary. In Hebrew philology Dr Delitzsch is 
evidently at home. His previous labours in this field, particu- 
larly his Jesurun, published in 1838 under the double title of 
“Prolegomenato Fiirst’s Hebrew Concordance, and Introduction 
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to the Grammar and Lexicography of the Hebrew language, in 
opposition to Gesenius and Ewald,” are spoken of by Dr Fiirst, 
in the preface to his great work, in the most exalted terms, 
saving only the author's “piam nervosamque orthodoxiam,” 
to which of course he was no friend. The regard shown for 
the genuine Hebrew construction and the strict Hebrew sense 
as determined by usage, and his preference for a Hebrew ety- 
mology wherever one is possible, not refusing, however, on 
proper occasions, the aid of the cognate tongues, are undoubt- 
edly just principles of interpretation. With much that is ori- 
ginal and striking, there is little strained or extravagant; he 
never seems to be seeking for the novel, but only for the true. 
And whether he has in all cases found it or not, his views cer- 
tainly commend themselves often by their acuteness and 
a and the remarks upon points of grammar and 
exicography, with which the book before us is interspersed, 
betray the hand of a master, and are valuable, to say the least, 
as suggesting to the scholar topics for examination. 

We would next refer to the extensive use made of parallel 
pers. or in the German phrase Grundstellen. This reaches 
urther than the discovery of casual, perhaps superficial, simi- 
larity in expression, to the assumption of a dependence of one 
writer upon another whether in thought or language, The in- 
spired books, forming at once the literature of his nation and 
the symbols of his faith, rooted themselves deeply in the 
memory and the heart of the religiously instructed Hebrew, 
and were most intimately associated with his whole inward 
life. He derived from them to a large extent his thoughts 
and modes of conception, and their familiar language natu- 
rally and often involuntarily presented itself to him as the 
aptest vehicle of his ideas. Add to this, that the prophetic 
writings must be expected in a very particular manner to be- 
tray this influence of a preceding revelation, since the organ 
and bearer of divine communications must surrender himself 
entirely to the ageney of God upon his mind, partly mediate 
through the Scriptures already existing, partly immediate, 
but still connecting itself with the existing word. Each new 
revelation adoptéd within itself the old or attached itself upon 
it, in conformity with the process of gradual development 


which God was conducting. This unison seals that revelation, . 


which has come through the medium of many different indi- 
viduals, as nevertheless the work of one and the same divine 
Spirit. It is not strange then if we find that later writers 
borrow expressions from those that preceded them, take up 
their thoughts and enlarge upon or vary them according to 
their immediate purpose, and often where they make no ex- 
press citation, yet allude to particular passages in such a man- 
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ner as to show that they had them in their thoughts. Heng- 
stenberg has done an eminent service in showing from the ex- 
ample of the Pentateuch how this dependence on former books 
of Scripture pervades all that succeed them, and what exten- 
sive and valuable use may be made of the fact for purposes of 
exposition. Delitzsch has laboured very ardently and succese- 
fully in this line. He perhaps presses a resemblance sometimes 
which is not very obvious, or assumes a dependence where 
none existed; but we would rather have the results of an ex- 
ploration which discovered too much than of one which disco- 
vered too little. We cannot but express our conviction, that 
this i: an important and comparatively untrodden field for 
Biblical investigation, and one which promises rich results. 
There has indeed been no lack of seeded collations of paral- 


lel passages, and the margins of some of our Bibles have been Ree 


literally crammed with them; and yet all is to very small pur- 

for it has been done with little judgment and with no 

xed principles. There is a great work here, which remains 
to be done, both in the Old Testament and in the New, Boss 





only for the elucidation of particular passages, but by a a 


and laborious induction to trace the organic connection of 
Scripture and the relation which each of the inspired writers 
sustains to every other and to the grand scheme of revelation, 
and indirectly to shed light upon the nature of inspiration 
itself. 

In his exposition Delitzsch pursues the system of rigid 
translation, which, since the publication of Winer'’s Grammar 
of the New Testament, has been constantly winning favour 
with the learned. The true plan of eliciting an author's mean- 
ing is to render word for word with the utmost possible exact- 
ness. We must assume that when he uses the future he in- 
tends that, and not the past ; when he uses the definite article 
he does not intend the indefinite; when he says “for,” he does 
not mean “ but,” when he says “or,” he does not mean “ and.” 
We must interpret what he says, not what we think he ought 
to have said. Unless this strict system be adopted, an open~ 
ing is left to foist in or explain away any thing whatever, and 
no limit can be set to the abuses which will ensue. As Trench, 
the recent commentator upon the parables, has somewhere said 
in sentiment, if not in words, “Give the language of the inspired 
writers with all strictness, and their theology will take care of 
itself.” In his exposition, too, our author adheres strictly 
throughout to the text in its present form, and steadfastly op- 
poses all those arbitrary tinkerings and alterations which are 
so ready a resort to some commentators in every difficulty. 
What a confidence he reposes even in the points may be seen 
from the following passage :—‘ How is the enigma to be 
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resolved that the punctuator shows (as always elsewhere) 
the deepest insight into the relation of these words to the pre- 
eeding, as well as into their meaning, whilst the Targums, 
Talmud, and Midrash have wholly lost the key, and vent the 
silliest stuff? The tradition which the Targumist had at his 
command reaches back certainly beyond the Christian era, 
and yet we are to believe the punctuation of the text to be a 
work of the school at Tiberias! One who is acquainted with 
the expositions of Scripture in the Targum and Talmud will 
scarcely think possible such a fixing of its sense by written 
signs at a time when scriptural interpretation had long been 
eonverted by the Midrash into the plaything of a capricious 
faney.”—(P. 202.) 

Few data remain to us for settling the date of Habakkuk’s 
prophecy ; of his life we have none but apocryphal accounts. 

rom chap. i. 5, it appears that thesame generation which heard 
the prediction of the Chaldee invasion should witness its fulfil- 
ment. The corruption complained of (chap. i. 2-4) is described 
in too general terms to furnish a criterion of the period re- 
ferred to; indeed, there is nothing further from which a hint 
can be gathered unless it be that the subscription to chapter 
iii., in the last clause of verse 19, implies that it was not during 
a suspension of the temple service. Delitzsch principally relies 
in the determination of this question upon a combination of 
Hab. ii. 20 with Zeph. i. 7, entering into an extremely inge- 
nious and well-conducted argument to show that the former is 
the original passage, and the latter built upon it; whence he 
concludes that Habakkuk must have preceded Zephaniah, and 
could not have written later than the reign of Josiah (Zeph. 
i. 1); that he could not have written before his-reign is settled 
by Hab. i. 5; and from various circumstances it is probable 
that this prophecy was delivered shortly after the reformation 
in Josiah’s twelfth year. The premises for this last argument 
are altogether too narrow, however, for any but a German 
mind to build on them with great confidence. And we are 
disposed to adopt his conclusion, less because we are carried 
along by the stringency of the proof, than because we see no 
sufficient reason for departing from the presumption, furnished 
by the position of the book in the collection of the minor 
prophets, that Habakkuk preceded Zephaniah (Zeph. i. 1), 
and followed Micah and Nahum.—(Mic.i.1.) We donot look 
upon this as a point of very great moment, however, or one on 
which any thing of consequence depends, in whatever way it is 
settled; and we should not feel much difficulty in conceding 
to Hitzig and Maurer the date for which they contend, in the 
sixth > of Jehoiakim, if they had but a better reason for 
their belief. But we can never sanction such a ground as that 
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which they urge, viz., that the prediction of the advance of 
the Chaldees could not have been made before they had com- 
menced their march, and the result was already plain to ordi- 
nary foresight, any more than we can follow Hirzel in the as- 
sumption of a caticinium post eventum, and date it after all had 
taken place. These writers should, for consistency’s sake, have 
fixed its composition after the destruction of Babylon, if not 
after the yet future conversion of the world.—(Chap. ii. 14.) 
The form of this whole prophecy is striking from its dramatic 
character, in which the speakers are alternately the prophet 
and God, and future events are not so much predicted as pour- 
trayed. There is first an address to God by the prophet 
(i. 2-4), then the Lord’s reply (ver. 5-11); the prophet again 
speaks to God (ver. 12-17), to himself (ii. 1); the Lord again 
replies (ii. 2-20.) This last reply, which sums up in five em- 
phatic woes the fate of Babylon, is the real centre, the marrow 
of the whole prophecy, the burden from which it takes its 
name (i. 1), to which what preceded was introductory, as pre- 
senting its justification ; and it is followed by chap. iit, an im- 
passioned psalm, more nearly approaching in its character to 
the compositions of the days of David than any thing else to 
be found in the writings of the prophets, in which we hear the 
echo from the depths of the prophet’s heart, or from the heart 
of the church, to the revelation now received. 
. The book opens somewhat abruptly with the prophet’s ear- 
nest complaint to God respecting the violence, injustice, and 
oppression, which was prevailing around him, and from which 
he (either the prophet personally, or the pious portion of the 
people in whose name he speaks) had long suffered without the 
prospect of deliverance. This violence is not that of the Chal- 
dean invasion already begun, but is in conformity with the 
usual course of prophecy, in which a statement of the sin pre- 
cedes the enunciation of the judgment. That the disorders 
consequent on the invasion of the Chaldees are subsequently 
described in similar terms (ver. 9, 13), proves only that in the 
punishment of Israel there was observed that law of divine 
recompense which assimilates the penalty to the transgression, 
a law which should take effect subsequently on the Chaldeans 
likewise.—(Chap. ii.) It is the corruption prevailing in Judah, 
and described by other prophets of this period in similar terms, 
which is here intended. In answer to the prophet’s complaint, 
the Lord makes known to him, and not only to him but to the 
people, the astonishing and incredible judgment which he had 
decreed, and which should be executed in their days. Already 
(in prophetic vision) it was appeeres in sight, and they are 
called to look out upon the heathen world and behold breaking 
forth thence upon them the impetuous and resistless Chaldeans, 
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in the speed and the ease of their advancement to universal 
conquest. Transported now to the scene just depicted, it, the 
ideal present, affects the prophet as deeply as, in verses 2~4, he 
had been affected by the actual present. And beholding these 
fierce invaders in the wide havoc they were making, their 
treachery, their massacres, their proud impiety, with a holy 
indignation and a wrestling faith he pleads with Israel's ever- 
lasting, covenant-keeping, and holy God, whether he will not put 
aspeedy stop to these iniquities and devastations which threaten 
to engulph his people. His prayer uttered, the prophet stands 
with silent attention upon his watch-tower to learn what answer 
God will give; not that we have here any locality to which he 
outwardly repairs, but as men ascend to some high point that 
they may see far off in the distance, so he in spirit, to gather 
the first indication of the divine will, or catch the earliest 
glimpse of the coming future. He received a vision, which he 
is commanded to write, and to make it plain upon the tables, 
viz., those which he would naturally use for the purpose; not 
tablets standing in some conspicuous position of the city, 
whereon matters of great consequence might be recorded for 
public information (Ewald), for of the existence of vacant 
tablets for the purpose we have no evidence; nor tables of 
stone, which is a needless supposition, and which the length of 
the vision to be recorded (not verse 4 simply, which would not 
require tables, but verses 4-20) rendersimprobable. The com- 
mand to write it was not a merely symbolical one, to be per- 
formed only in vision, and designed to set forth the great im- 
rtance of the things communicated (Hengstenberg), but 
intended to be literally obeyed. It should be written so plainly, 
that they who read it might run rapidly over it, impeded by 
no obscurity. The reason why it should be committed to 
writing was, that the period for its accomplishment, though 
certain, was remote, that it might meanwhile confirm the faith- 
ful in a confident expectation of the event. And thus we come 
to the main prediction of the book. That in i. 5-11 was one 
of judgment upon Israel, and was introductory to this, which 
is one of destruction to their foes, of mercy to them. Its 
opening verse (ver. 4) condenses in its two clauses this its 
double aspect, and has in both a backward as well as a forward 
reference ; it introduces the answer to the question in i. 17,- 
and contains already an intimation of what the full answer 
will be. The Chaldean is not indeed expressly named in the 
first clause; but the person spoken of in the answer cannot 
well be any other than the one respecting whom the question 
was propounded. It is, as it were, the divine assent to the 
promises (ver. 15, 16), on which the prophet nded his 
inquiry, that his easy and resistless victories led to arro- 
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gant self-exaltation. “Behold, lifted up, not upright (or 
not straight, level), is his soul in him.” This is indeed so, as 
the prophet had assumed, and this assertion judicially from 
the mouth of God is of itself enough to indicate the doom he 
must expect, a conclusion which is riveted by what immediately 
follows. The second clause, although in form the annunciation 
of a general truth, derives a specialty of meaning from its 
connection with what precedes. The “ just” is the same that 
(i. 4) suffered from the wicked of his own people, and (i. 13) 
on the breaking in of the well-merited chastisement upon the 
people generally, was again made the prey of the unrighteous 
Chaldees; and the declaration that we shall live by faith* is 
the divine sanction to the confiding trust expressed (i. 12), 
“we shall not die.” This finds its confirmation, too, in the 
succeeding verses, inasmuch as the fall of the ungodly contains 
an implicit assurance of the life of the just, and the future 
establishment and glory of the kingdom of God is positively 
declared.—( Ver. 14.) The next verse (ver. 5) continues the 


.description of the Chaldee punishment. His impious self-ex- 


altation we have already had (ver. 4); here his drunkenness, 
his pride, his insatiable lust of conquest; and then the song 

t into the mouth of the nations from ver. 6, onward, with its 

ve stanzas containing each a separate woe, takes these up in 
the reverse order, ver. 6-8, insatiable conquest; ver. 9-11, and 
ver. 12-14, pride displayed in his buildings; ver. 15-17, ver. 
18-20, impiety and idolatry (comp. i. 11.) This regularity is 
not perhaps from preconceived plan, nor with any design of 
making thus a division of the subject logically exact; but in 
the natural flow of thought it connects itself with that last said, 
and returns by successive steps back to the point whence it 
set out. 

This song is addressed to the Chaldee, the king of Babylon, 
and in him his people; not to some individual king in particu- 
lar, as Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach, or Belshazzar,—much 
less partly to one of these, partly to the king of Judah, Jehoi- 
akim, or some one else,—but to the king of Babylon absolutely. 
It differs from the passage, Isa. xvi. 4, &c., to which in many 

ts it bears a marked similarity, inasmuch as that is a 
song of triumph exulting over the divine judgment as already 
accomplished, while this denounces it as impending. That 
was to be spoken by Israel when freed from his hard age: 
this is. put into the mouth of all the nations still under the 

oke of his grasping domination; and that not as unbelievers, 

t evidently, according to the intention of the prophet (ver. 13, 


* Our author's earnest and able defence of this passage, in the sense in which it is 
several times cited by the apostle Paul, cannot be here transcribed, but deserves at 
least this passing notice. 
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14, 20), as believers. Unless we suppose an incongruity in the 
song with the persons uttering it, they are the true Israel, 
consisting of the faithful in Israel according to the flesh and 
among the Gentiles. And these are in fact the only ones who 
can properly be opposed to this universal monarchy ; all else 
is amalgamated init. It is the kingdom of this world op- 
pressing the kingdom of God ; and the destruction of the for- 
mer and the establishment of the latter are certain. This 
grand idea lies at the basis of the song ; and yet it is through- 
out prophetic not of general truths merely, but of the particu- 
lar fate of the Chaldees, delineating as it does, even to minute 
details, and in a manner which is surprisingly confirmed by 
history, the sins by which they should work their downfall; 
while behind the fall of the Chaldees lies, in conformity with 
the usual structure of Old Testament prophecy, the glory of 
the Messianic times. For every great monarchy by which 
the people of God were subdued and oppressed was to the 
= the world’s empire absolutely—that great colossal 

ingdom, whose overthrow should make way for the coming in 
of the latter-day glory. It awakens in their minds the dis- 
tinction of the kingdom of God and the kingdom of this world. 
Each is identified with its representative in the present: and 
no distinction is made, no detail is given, of the various forms 
in which this ungodly power, really identical in character, 
should successively appear. Daniel is the first to whom it was 

iven to see distinguished the four great empires of the world 
in their chronological succession. In the prediction before us, 
the prophet’s eye looking upon Babylon identifies it as a part 
with the whole of what is in spirit and in destiny most inti- 
mately connected with it ; and in its fall he sees the fall of all 
that opposes the kingdom of God. This great ungodly power 
must be removed out of the way, in order to the introduction 
and complete establishment of the kingdom of God. Its fall 
was one of the many successive crises which should occur in 
the progress of that grand event—one great step toward its 
accomplishment. He hurries at once away from the destruc- 
tion of Babylon to the latter-day glory, which looms up be- 
yond it, as the brightness of the sun breaking in over the dark 
mountains that gird the horizon. As in perspective, he sees 
them lying together before him without having revealed to — 
him the interval by which they are actually separated, or being 
enabled to take any thing like a bird’s eye view of the events 
that intervene. The prophet has not omniscience; he can 
only declare the future so far as God has been pleased to 
make it known to him. And he has chosen to make it known, 
not in that way in which it might most completely gratify 
those who with a vain curiosity would pry into the future, but 
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in that in which it might best accomplish its design as a di- 
vine message of comfort, instruction, or warning to those to 
whom it was sent. We are not to expect in prophecy a 
daguerreotype likeness, so to speak, of the future, complete in 
every detail, with all the proportions and adjustments of events, 
precisely as history shall record them. It is rather an outline 
sketch. If now we place this and the fulfilment side by side, 
we shall find that with all the incompleteness there is no inac- 
curacy in the draught, but for every line drawn in the predic- 
tion, there is what precisely corresponds to it in the event ; 
we shall find individual events here and there hinted at in the 
prediction or unambiguously expressed, which, whether they 
were more or less distinctly defined in the consciousness of the 
prophet, yet inasmuch as they precisely reappear in the his- 
tory, are certainly within the scope of the spirit of the prophecy, 
included under its comprehensive expressions, or to be pe 
as particulars under its general ideas. The exposition of a 
prophecy ought to be distinguished from the illustration of 
the same prophecy by history. The former developes alto- 
gether, without respect to the fulfilment, what is properly con- 
tained in the words themselves, according to the grammatical 
and logical compass of their ideas, without specifying within 
the range thus marked out what are the precise details or the 
exact particulars in which the accomplishment is to be looked 
for. The latter makes use of history as a commentary upon 
the prophecy, throwing back upon it the fresh light which ae 
tory sheds, thus illuminating what before was dark, specifying 
the general, making definite what was indefinite, resolving 
what was enigmatical, without in all this foisting in any foreign 
element into the prophey. History is the evolution of pro- 
phecy, prophecy the embryo of history. The contents of 
both are in substance the same ; only in one we have the bud, 
in the other its flowers and fruit. 

The first stanza (ver. 6-8) of this parabolical, poetical, and 
enigmatical passage, as the three epithets applied to verse 6 
describe it, contains the woe against Chaldee for his insatiable 
ambition. ‘“ Woe to him that increaseth that which is not 
his;” or (for the words are suggestive of this meaning also), 
“that which shall not be for his own good.” How long,”— 
not as an exclamation, but as a question ; and that not in the 
sense, how long shall he possess them! or, how long until he 
will be satisfied ? but, how long shall he be allowed to do so 
undisturbed ? The woe implies that a bound shall be put to the 
grasping spirit of the Chaldee. ‘“ How long ?” The speaker asks, 
with horror at his conduct, when that bound shall be. And the 
negative question of ver. 7, equivalent to a strong affirmation, 
gives the reply made by the speaker to himself, “ suddenly.” 
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“ And to him that ladeth himself with a mass of pledges !*’ 
The plunder of the nations and their rich booty, with which 
he loads himself, appear as pledges exacted by some unmerci- 
ful usurer (Deut. xxiv. 10), and which he shall one day be 
forced to surrender to their rightful owners. He is heapin 
up a load to crush himself. Besides this strict etymologi 
sense of the passage, the words are so framed as to suggest 
another; and that this was intentional our author feels him- 
self warranted to assume from the song being styled enigmati- 
cal at the outset, which naturally leads to the suspicion of a © 
double sense, one obvious, one concealed,—one its plain legiti- 
mate meaning, the other easily offering itself as lying beneath 
it; a characteristic again exemplified, ver. 7,16. The ‘sound 
of the word whose proper meaning is pledges, would to a He- 
brew ear spontaneously divide itself into two words, “cloud of 
mire” (Eng. ver. ‘thick elay.”) These goods unrighteously ob- 
tained bring him no substantial profit. They resemble in 
their worthlessness the vile mire of the streets, which he figures 
as raised up in one vast cloud of foulness to discharge its bur- 
den upon him and bury him beneath it. 

The executioners of the divine vengeance, which have long 
been quietly preparing, shall suddenly awake, as it were, from 
sleep to assail him. The characterising of the enemies of 
Babylon as those “ that shall bite thee,” as though they were 
maddened vipers, may awaken some surprise. The occasion 
was given by the figure of the previous verse. The usual name 
of usury is “that which bites,” a derivative from this very 
word, i. ¢., bites off from the property of him who must pay it. 
The word here used has not grammatically the sense of lenders, 
nor creditors, nor debtors, all of whieh have been attributed 
to it, nor indeed any other, but simply that of biting. And 
yet to a Hebrew it naturally suggests the idea of its deriva- 
tions, and awakens the reflection that as the Chaldees have, 
like hard-hearted creditors, by taking illegal increase (interest) 
and exacting unjust pledges, stripped the nations of their 
goods, atime will come for demanding back this unrighteous 
plunder from them with usury. Abarbenel remarks on this 
verse, the Medes and Persians are here meant ; for they, after 
having been formerly subjected to the Babylonish empire, and 
reigned over by Nebuchadnezzar and his descendants, rose up | 
and awoke in the days of Belshazzar, like the waking of sleepers 
or the rising of the dead. 

The spoiler of many nations shall by God’s just retaliation 
be made in turn their spoil. The blood that he has shed and 
the violence he has done to land and city—not Palestine and 
Jerusalem alone, which are nowhere specially mentioned, nor 
is any thing peculiarly Israelitish mentioned in the whole 
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propheoy, but in all the earth—shall thus be visited upon 
meelf. 


The second and third stanzas (ver. 9-11, 12-14), denounce 
woe upon the pride that displayed itself in the splendid build- 
ings and magnificent structures, those showy fruits of extor- 
tion and bloodshed, for which Babylon became famous. If 
living witnesses were wanting to his guilt, the very wood and 
stones of his superb edifices became his accusers, either as 
having been plundered themselves, or as being compelled to 
serve a plunderer and to behold his deeds of rapine and in- 
justice. Verses 12-14 is not the language of the stone and the 
beam, but a new woe co-ordinate with the preceding, only the 
palace erecting (ver. 9) is here exchanged for towns and cities, 
(the beautifying of Babylon may be and doubtless is princi- 
pally intended, but the expressions themselves are not limited 
to that) ; and instead of the Chaldee as before being the builder 
himself, captive nations are represented as toiling in his ser- 
vice. They are labouring not “in the fire” (Eng. ver.), but 
‘for the fire,” i.e. rearing that which the fire shall consume, 
“ and for very vanity,” i.e. erecting what shall come to nought. 
And that all this must perish is assumed by the truth long ago 
revealed (Numb. xiv. 21), that the glory of the Lord shall 
fill the earth: if so, the glory of the Chaldees must first vanish; 
this opposing power, which is regarded by the prophet as hav- 
ing absorbed every other, and is viewed in the full stature of 
that kingdom of evil of which during its period it was the chief 
earthly representative, must be put down. 

The fourth stanza (ver. 15-17) connects itself with the charge 
of drunkenness in the first clause of ver. 5, which is not figura- 
tive but literal, and both the crime and its punishment were 
signally united in the fact, attested by profane as well as by 
sacred history, of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus while the 
whole city was in a drunken debauch. Here first the idea re- 
ceives its figurative turn ; and we have painted the double pic- 
ture of the Chaldee handing the wine to the nations, that he 
may feast his eyes on their shame as they lie in the weakness 
of their intoxication—a lively image of the disgrace and weak- 
ness of conquered states—and then the Chaldee compelled to 
drink himself as his turn comes round of the cup, which the 
Lord’s avenging right hand shall extend to him.—(Comp. Jer. 
xxv. 15 and elsewhere.) The literal sense, which some assume, 
of their bringing captive princes forth from the dungeons to 
their banquets, and making them drunken and the objects of 
derisive treatment, besides being in itself greatly inferior to the 
former, does not agree so well with what follows, where the same 
punishment is announced under another figure, and then the 
same sin charged upon them in literal terms. The Lebanon 
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and its beasts (ver. 17) are not figures for Palestine and its in- 
habitants. But his violence done to the very trees and beasts 
(Isa. xiv. 8; Jer. xxvii. 6) provokes a retribution; the same 
violence returns upon itself. The fall of Lebanon’s lofty trees 
sets forth his fall ; the terror of its beasts frightened from their 
coverts is an emblem of the terror which shall pursue the 
frightened fugitives of Babylon. A judgment such as this shall 
come upon him, because of the blood he has shed, and the 
violence with which he has filled the earth. 

The first four woes have been repeating, under different 
forms of speech, with ever-growing vehemence, the one thought 
of the tyranny and the oppression of the Chaldees; and the 
fourth, by taking up at its close a sentence of the first, marks 
off this portion as in a manner complete in itself. Then the 
fifth stands singly as an equipoise to all the rest, descriptive 
of his idolatry as his crime of crimes, and one which, directed 
immediately against God, demands not, as those, a retribution 
executed by the hands of man, but that Jehovah, before whose 
majesty not Chaldea only but the whole earth is challenged to 
be still as at the coming of her Lord, should from his holy 
temple in the skies be himself the executioner of judgment. 
The dumb idols on which the Chaldee vainly relies, so far from 
delivering those who invoke them from judgments merited by 
their other sins, bring a new and heavier woe upon them. 

With the second chapter closes the first part of the book. 
In answer to the first complaint of the prophet, the Chaldee 
invasion was revealed to him, and the new complaint which 
this occasioned has now been answered by a revelation of the 
overthrow of that ungodly empire,—the overthrow of the 
kingdoms of this world,—and the establishment of the kingdom 
of God. No cause of complaint remains; every difficulty is 
explained, every doubt quieted ; the troubles of the present are 
more than balanced by the consolations of the future. The 
third chapter is provided with a separate title and subscription 
of its own, and is thus shown to be in a manner complete in 
itself ; while, at the same time, both its place in the book, and 
the intimate connection of its contents with what precedes, de- 
clare it to be an integral portion of the prophecy; though it 
would have been strange if at the time when the dissecting- 


knife was all the rage with German critics, and every — 
i 


less suspicion was sufficient to prove any book of the Bible to 


be a jumble of fragments, there had not been some to discover 
that all antiquity, and Jewish tradition, and every thing else, 
had been at fault in annexing this chapter to Habakkuk’s pro- 
phecy, and that its position there was the work of some negli- 
gent scribe or blundering bookbinder! 

This closing chapter contains a lyric recapitulation as it were 
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of all that precedes. It presents the total of the impressions 
made upon the prophet’s soul, it is the utterance of the feel- 
ings produced by both the divine communications which he had 
received. “I heard thy speech and was afraid,”—a fear origi- 
nated in the past but continuing in the present. This is not 
the awe felt at the magnificent display of God's presence about 
to be described, but fear excited by the prospect of predicted 
evil,—not that in chap. ii., which describes the overthrow of the 
enemies of God’s people, and can awaken no emotions other 
than those of thankfulness and joy, but that in i. 5-11, the near 
troubles of Judah in the irruption of the Chaldees. In his fear 
of these approaching calamities in which he seems to himself 
to be already in anticipation involved, he feels that he is in an 
extremity, which calls for divine interposition. And as the 
recollection of God’s ancient deeds on behalf of suffering Israel 
comes over him, he ejaculates the prayer, “ Lord, revive thy 
work,”—not exactly perform, or call into being some new effect, 
but reproduce, call back again to life thy work, repeat in this 
new hour of need thy ancient doings on Israel’s behalf. “ In 
the midst of the years,”—not ‘midway between the creation and 
the end of the world,” as Bengel and his school understood it, 
who referred this passage to the advent of Christ and laid it 
at the basis of their chronological system ; nor “within a few 
years ” (Gesenius) ; nor “in the midst of these years of trouble,” 
which would involve a logical inaccuracy, as that which ha 
pens in the midst of years of trouble must have years of trouble 
on each side of it. But the future stretches out before him a 
boundless succession of years. In those occurs the chastise- 
ment of Judah by the Chaldees, and he prays that within these, 
too, God would repeat his mighty deliverances. “In the midst 
of the years make known,”—not here in the sense of giving in- 
formation, but make the operations of thy power and grace, 
which thy people once knew, matter of a present experience. 
In the wrath that chastises, remember the mercy which has so 
often saved. 

A question here arises about the majestic descent of the 
Lord, which follows (ver. 3-15); is it history or prophecy ? 
does it belong to the past or the future? The comparison of 
Deut. xxxiii. 2, Judg. v. 4, 5, Ps. Ixxvii. 15—20,—the mention of 
Teman, Paran, Midian, places lying in the wilderness or on 
the coast of the Red Sea, and the evident allusion to historical 
events in some of the verses, might at first sight incline us to 
refer this whole description to the past, as an animated recital 
of the wonders God had wrought in former times. We shall 
soon be convinced, however, that it is quite impossible to un- 
derstand it as a summary narration of distinct and separate 
events in Israelitish history. Those interpreters who have 
NO. VI. 2R 
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attempted this, have involved themselves in inextricable _ 
plexity and in perpetual contradiction with each other. The 
most forced interpretations are resorted to, to find historical 
allusions where none are apparent, or to bring into some order 
events thrown together in wonderful confusion; and, after all, 
there are some verses in which the idea of any reference to 
particular events has to be given up. Thus the Targum refers 
ver. 3—5 to the descent upon Sinai; ver. 6 to the flood and the 
dispersion which took place at the tower of Babel; ver. 7 to the 
deliverance from Chushan-rishathaim by Othniel and from the 
Midianites by Gideon; ver. 9 to the bringing of water from 
the rock; ver. 10 again to the revelation on Sinai; ver. 11, with 
great apparent reason, and yet, when the context is considered, 
most unreasonably, to the standing still of the sun and moon 
in the time of Joshua; ver. 14, 15 to the passage of Israel 
through the Red Sea; ver. 8,12, 13 are understood generally 
without reference to any particular events. Rosenmiiller refers 
the whole to the Exodus from Egypt, except ver. 7, 11, in 
which he follows the Targum. Hesselberg finds in ver. 8 the 
drowning of the Egyptians; ver. 9, 10, Noah’s flood; ver. 11, 
the stoppage of the sun by Joshua. Burk finds in ver. 3-7 
a cycle of events from the time of Moses to the Judges; in ver. 
8-15, another cycle from Moses to the kings; ver. 14 he refers 
to the slaying of Goliath. Roos finds one regular chronolo- 
gical succession from first to last; in ver. 10 he explains the 
mountains to be kingdoms, and the overflowing of the water 
to be Israel’s entrance into Canaan. We may say of the in- 
terpreters who hold this view generally, what Delitzsch says 
in one place of Cocceius, they shake their kaleidoscope and then 
see whatever they choose. The view finds its best refutation 
in the miserable success of its advocates in every attempt to 
carry it consistently out. 

Pressed by the difficulties which beset this scheme, Ewald 
has undertaken to refer the whole to one single event—the 
revelation of God at the Red Sea. He disposes the whole 
thus: ver. 3—5, God commences his advance; ver. 6—8, moves 
north-westwardly to the Red Sea; ver. 9-12, the pheno- 
mena before the deliverance; ver. 13-15, the destruction of 
Pharaoh and his host. But the advance from Sinai presupposes 


the giving of the law; many things in the description have to - 


be explained as extravagant hyperbole unworthy of the pro- 
phet; and the chief fact, which ought to be made most pro- 
minent,—the passage of Israel and the drowning of Pharaoh, 
— is searcely more than hinted at. 

If this passage, then, is to be understood historically, it can 
only be in one way, and that is, by assuming it to be a con- 
densation into one single picture of whatever God has done 
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for Israel in the past. Traits are borrowed from the more 
prominent individual events here and there, and then combined 
in one complex representation; all interval of time and ehrono- 
logical succession is lost sight of, and the whole of the wonders 
are embraced in a single spectacle as one great wonder ;—just 
as in Ps. xviii. David throws together all the particular dan- 
gers and deliverances of his past life-under the idea of one 
grand peril and one miraculous rescue. The prophet will then 
be considered as standing and looking back upon the past. 
All the mighty deeds which God had wrought, present them- 
selves before him in one united prospect. He sees nothing for 
itself, but as it stands connected with the entire series of which 
it forms a part. He deseribes nothing individually, but gives 
us the combined effect of the whole seen at once. His lan- 
guage now and then takes its form or its colouring from this 
or that particular event, which is prominently before his eye, 
but it is with no intention of describing any individual event 
precisely; his thoughts are not occupied about any one.* This 
would be, in fact, just such a view of the past as the prophets 
are accustomed to take of the distant future, and finds in that 
perhaps its best exemplification. If this passage were to be 
understood as descriptive of the past, this mode of viewing it 
would be recommended both by its own structure and by the 
analogy of other similar passages. 

There are reasons, however, which constrain us to decide 
against the historical and in favour of the prophetic sense, 
And first and mainly, the tense of the opening verb. This 
cannot be rendered “ God came,” English version, but “ shall 
come,” or in the sense of an action a in the present 
and continued in the future “is coming.” This is the usual 
prophetic phrase for a future divine intervention. That this 
is followed in the description by preterities used interchange- 
ably with futures will not surprise any one who is acquainted 
with the idiomatic use of the Hebrew tenses. This constant 
interchange is usual in graphic description of what is taking 
place before the eyes, or of what whether past or future is 
conceived of with the vividness of an event now in progress, 
and it makes advancing stages of the action with a peculiar 
liveliness of manner, which is incapable of being adequately 
transferred to any occidental language. It is in such cases, 
however, the first verb that governs the whole, and charac- 
terises the entire deseription as belonging to the region whether 
of the past or of the future. The prophetic view also agrees 
better with the structure of the entire chapter. These verses 


*  Poete nihil est diuturnum. Complecti amant et tanquam semel factum unum 
sub bone ing me ponere poetz multorum annorum res gestas, presertim dudum pra- 
teritas.”— Maurer, 
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historically understood can only be recollections on which the 
prophet dwells to assure himself of an answer to his prayer.— 
(Ver. 2.) But then it is disproportionately long, compared with 
both the other portions of the chapter; and the subordinate is 
not only in contrariety to the laws of taste, but to the natural 
utterance of feeling, erected into the most prominent. On the 
other hand, if it be prophetic, it is itself the answer to the 
prayer which precedes and the ground of the triumphant joy 
which follows. There are expressions, too, in the course of it, 
which a closer inspection would show to be more easily intel- 
ligible on the prophetic view, if they would in the other case 
be intelligible at all. To these grounds may be added, that 
the prophet, even where he had plainly in his eye events in 
the past, and actually adopts from earlier sacred writers their 
language describing them, invariably and with evident design 
avoids every expression which would be individual in its cha- 
racter and applicable only to the event in the past. 

He finds in the past the type of the future; and borrows 
from the ancient works of God, and from the descriptions of 
them contained in the earlier Scriptures, the strokes and the 
colouring for his picture of a corresponding future. He pre- 
sents us with the picture of a grand descent to judgment, 
which should combine in itself all that was fearfully majestic 
and all that was gracious in every previous revelation of God 
for judgment and for mercy,—a deliverance the antitype of that 
from Egypt, which should yet so far outshine as positively to 
eclipse it.—(Jer. xvi. 14.) It is in consequence of this repro- 
duction of the past in the future that we find in the Revelation 
those who have gotten the victory over the great enemy stand- 
ing beside the sea of glass with harps in their hands, and 
singing the song of Moses the servant of God; it is Exod. xv. 
over again ona grander scale. It is for this same reason that 
in the chapter before us the Lord is represented as coming 
from the scene of his ancient wonders. He commences his 
majestic march from Teman and from Paran, and in his pro- 
gress fills the nations that line the shore of the Red Sea with 
dismay. Possibly too, our author adds, there is a deeper 
reason for it than this, that in prophetic view the region be- 
tween Palestine and Egypt shall actually be the scene of a 


grand final overthrow of nations, which here in conformity - 


with the customary mode of prophetic representation appears 
as coincident with the overthrow of the Chaldeans, 

God will have mercy upon Israel, and that by coming in 
judgment on their foes. This judgment shall first touch the 
Chaldeans, and there can be no doubt that in the prophet’s 
own mind they are the immediate object of this judicial theo- 
phany; nor that by the wicked (ver. 13), the king of Babylon 
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is primarily meant, and by the invading troops (ver. 16), his 
armies. But this special judgment expands itself before the 
eye of the prophet into a universal judgment. The march of 
God is not as we should expect, if to punish the Chaldees was 
its exclusive object in the direction of Babylon; but it is lo- 
eated in the district between Egypt and Idumea, whence it 
spreads its effects over the whole earth with its inhabitants. 

he Chaldee empire, as that from which immediate danger 
was apprehended, certainly stands in the foreground ; yet not 
as the Chaldee empire, but as the world’s empire absolutely, 
which must be cast down that Israel may be redeemed. And 
it is for this reason that the picture lacks all traits which 
would have individual or exclusive reference to the Ohaldeans. 
The kingdom of this world, in its ever-enduring hostility to the 
kingdom of God, has, since the fall of the Babylonish empire, 
changed its name and the form of its manifestation, but not 
its essence nor its spirit. Its fall has been gradually prepar- 
ing in a number of catastrophes, which stand in the relation 
of prodromi to the acme, and at the final consummation it will 
be fully accomplished. This ultimate overthrow the prophet 
here depicts, by giving to the special judgment upon the Chal- 
dees the intensity of a universal judgment upon all nations, 
and combining into the focus of one grand world-embracing 
catastrophe the rays of past and future preliminary judgments. 
His view is, on the one hand, limited, in that he has the Baby- 
lonish empire before him without being able to distinguish 
those that lie behind it in their succession; on the other, it is 
so extended that by the aid of inspiration he can see in the 
fall of Babylon the fall of the empire of evil, and from the 
proximate can look to the remotest future. This gives the 
prophecy an import for all times. 

In consequence of this intermingling of what is in actual 
fact sundered by long intervals of time, that which in an ex- 
clusive description of the judgment on the Chaldees would be 
purely emblematic, obtains in the light of subsequent prophets 
and of the book of Revelation a deep actuality of meaning. 
The judgment on the Chaldee, the fall of his royal house, has 
taken place, but not amid the convulsions of nature which are 
here described. These are by a kind of prolepsis woven into 
the representation of special judgment, inasmuch as it is pre- 
liminary ; it is as it were the prelude to a final catastrophe, 
which shall ensue amidst such commotions of heaven and earth. 
All that in special judgments can be understood only, at least 
chiefly, as emblematical of events, partly political, partly such 
as take place in the invisible and spiritual world, shall, in the 
final consummation, be outwardly and literally realised to the 
full extent of its meaning. The entire history of the world is 
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iy prognostic of its end; all individual judgments are links in 
} that chain of development which reaches to the final judgment; 
i they all prefigure what shall in the final catastrophe display 
i itself when the outward shall be in perfect correspondence 
i with the inward, and the material with the spiritual, both in 
intensity and extent. And herein lies the justification of the 
prophet, when, combining as he does the impending special 
judgment in one with the final judgment, or it may be in his 
own mind actually identifying them, he describes the former 
in such terms as, if we undertake to sunder what the prophet 
has blended, are applicable to the special judgment only in an 
emblematic sense, but belong to the final judgment in its strict- 
est and most literal signification. * 

The same characteristic we find in all the prophets. Isaiah, 
chap, xiii., denounces the judgment upon Babylon; but this 
extends itself, in ver. 9, &c., to a day of judgment, which shall 
embrace the earth and all the sinners that are uponit. The 
figures there as here are not barely allegorical emblems, still 
less, which would be unworthy of the prophet, hyperbole or 
fancy; but they in the most literal manner mean, what accord- t 











ing to the strict import of the words they denote; for in the 
vision he sees close behind the judgment upon Babylon, and 
coalescing with it the final judgment upon the world itself. 
This incorporating of features from the universal into particu- 
lar judgments sometimes finds place even in cases where, except 
in such sudden glimpses, the latter are exclusively described. 
See for a remarkable instance of this kind, Joel ii. 10, 11, 
where, in a description of a devastation by locusts, language 
is used which recurs (iii. 15, 16) in the judgment of all na- 
tions. 

The judgment announced in chap. i. as about to burst upou 
Judah, had led the prophet to pray (iii. 2), that God would re- 
peat on their behalf some such marvellous deliverance as he 
had.wrought of old. And now (ver. 3), in answer to his prayer, 
God comes to free his people and to punish their foes. The 
figure of the rising sun lies at the bottom of the majestic de- 
scription which follows. The divine glory breaks in over Teman 
and Paran, the region of ancient wonders, not as though the 7 
divine advance began at the first of these points and proceeded 
thence to the other, but the entire horizon which they bound 
is illuminated at the same instant, and God comes from both 
at once. And now, as “Selah” intimates, the singers pause, { 
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* The two lnotiog peculiarities of prophetic representation are thus admirably stated | 
by Crusius in his Hypomnemeta, “ Res quas prophetz preedicunt, plerumque sistun- 

tur complexe, ita ut in universo suo ambitu summatim, spectentur, vel zar& +3 dworiA- § 
tope h. e. secundum id quod res erit ubi ad fastigium suum pertigerit, non item ad- 

duntur partes singu!s, nec successiva graduum consecutio, aut periodorum temporis 

distinctio, etiam ubi de remotis vel per tempora longe dissita divisis dicitur.” 
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while the instrumental accompaniment takes up the grand 
thought now announced, “ God is coming,” and dwells upon it 
in a round of jubilate and elevated strains. In an instant his 
glory has already covered the heavens, and the earth is full of 
his praise; not the acclamations of its inhabitants renderin 
praise—the effects of the theophany appear first (ver. 6), ea 
these are terror, not praise—but that which is deserving of 
praise, a synonyme of glory. “And there is brightness like 
the light,” i. ¢., of the sun. First there was a glory spread 
over the horizon; next it flashes up over the sky and fills the 
earth with its radiance ; now the concentrated brilliance, from 
which all this light had proceeded, rises into view. Beams of 
light, by a frequent oriental figure here called “horns,” stream 
from him on either hand. ‘“ And there,” in the midst of his 
brightness, “is the hiding of his power; ” this transcendently glo- 
rious appearance is not God himself, but the veil which he ies 
thrown around his omnipotence. “ Pestilence and burning 
diseases” (Eng. ver., marg.), the frequent instruments of his 
wrath, are here personified as attendants preceding and follow- 
ing the Lord of Fife and death. Quite a number of interpreters 
have adopted the notion that all theophanies must be squared 
to the scheme of an advancing storm; and the one before us 
has not escaped the same fate, and, as might be expected, the 
strangest mal-interpretations have followed. Here all is light 
and brightness, not clouds and tempest. And even in those 
representations it is never a mere storm that is depicted, but 
always something extraordinary and supernatural, to which a 
natural storm bears only a partial analogy. For although 
nature is itself a revelation of God, yet it becomes so in a more 
immediate and remarkable manner when God appears for 
judgment; and nature serves on the one hand as the instrument 
of his vengeance, while on the other it mirrors forth his majesty 
or sympathises with what man endures. 

Thus far the sun-rise of the theophany, so to speak. The 
brightness that veils God, though it has risen into view, is yet 
afar, only filling the world with the beams of its distant glory. 
Now it comes into closer contact with the earth and its inhabi- 
tants. He stands and—not, “measures the earth,” though 
the verb might easily have this sense, whether with reference 
to the division of Canaan among the tribes, or to a future di- 
vision of the territory of their enemies among his people, or in 
the sense of measuring with his eyes, ¢. ¢., to survey—but, 
‘shakes the earth,” he simply treads upon it and it quivers. 
He looks and makes the nations quake. “ Everlasting moun- 
tains "—not symbols of nations or kings, but in the literal sense 
—*“ burst asunder,” not as obstacles to be removed out of the 
way of God’s advance, but from fright which they are repre- 
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sented as sharing in common with man. “Perpetual hills sink,” 
as all that is lofty must before the Almighty. The “everlast- 
ing ways” ascribed to him are not mountain-tops, considered 
as the road over which God comes, but literally “goings of eter- 
nity,” or remote antiquity, “are his,”’—he goes forth now as he 
did when he appeared of old. By the mountains here Delitzsch 
understands the dark granite mountains of Seir, as those lay 
nearest the scene of the theophany; and to the epithet “ever- 
lasting” he gives the geological sense, which certainly suits Seir 
very well, of primitive as opposed to stratified mountains, 
whose formation goes back to the time of the original creation, 
not the work of subsequent deposition and upheaving. Cushan 
(perhaps the same as Cush or Ethiopia) and Midian, nations 
bordering on the Red Sea, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of this magnificent descent, are singled out in their terror, not 
by way of contrast to others who do not share it, but as an 
instance of what is universal. 

The language now suddenly changes from the form of nar- 
ration, in which the prophet has been describing what he saw, 
to that of direct address. The apparition grows more and 
more distinct. The Lord has come forth from the brilliancy 
in which he was hid, equipped as a victorious warrior. with 
chariot and horse. The sea and rivers (Delitzsch supposes 
the Nile and Astaboras of Ethiopia) are seen in fearful agita- 
tion (an evident allusion to the miraculous passage opened 
through the Red Sea and the Jordan). And the prophet, too 
much excited by his desire to know the object of this terrific 
display (of which he is not made aware till ver. 13) to remain 
longer a quiet beholder, earnestly asks if they are the objects 
against which God’s wrath is directed. ‘‘Against rivers has 
there been kindled, O Lord, against the rivers thine anger? 
against the sea thine wrath, that thou art riding upon thy 
horses, thy chariots of salvation? Being bared bare is thy 
bow,”—he is seen stripping from it its covering that it may be 
ready for use,—“ sworn the arrows by thy word,” *—the com- 
mand of God has bound them as by oath to execute their com- 
mission, they shall not fail to strike wherever they are aimed. 
This completes the draught of Jehovah as a conquering hero ; 
the singers hush (Selah) while the instruments prolong loud 
notes of reverential praise. The address begun ver. 8 still 
continues, “Thou art cleaving the earth with rivers.” The 

* This clause, the second of the two before “ Selah * in ver. 9, though consisting of 
but three,words is one of the most difficult in the whole book, as may be supposed from 
its having been interpreted in more thana hundred different ways. Our author’s dis- 
cussion of it, in which we cannot, of course, follow him here, presents an extremely 
beautiful specimen of exegetical skill. We have given above the translation which 
he adopts without assuming to decide whether it be absolutely the best. The sense of 


the English version is that all this God is doing to fulfil his word and oath given to 
the tribes of Israel. 
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bursting forth of streams from the bowels of the earth is an- 
other accompaniment of that majestic appearance, of which 
it had been asked if it was in wrath against the sea. All 
nature is seized with consternation at the sight of the advanc- 
ing Deity. Mountains writhe distracted, deluging rains sweep 
by, the ocean roars, its waves dash against the sky, the sun 
and moon affrighted shrink back from view into their habita- 
tion,—the same from which they come forth when they rise 
(Ps. xix. 5), and into which they enter when they set, but into 
which they now suddenly from the midst of heaven withdraw 
themselves, not because overpowered with superior brightness, 
but terror stricken—“ at the light of thine arrows that are 
flying, at the bright flashing of thy spear.” The spear and 
arrows of God are lightnings, not as natural phenomena ac- 
companying a supposed storm, but as the weapons of his 
wrath. ‘In indignation thou art marching through the earth, 
in anger thou art threshing the nations.” And now the sudden 
certainty breaks in upon the prophet that this display of fear- 
ful majesty, which has filled the world with wild dismay, and 
before which he has just seen the nations beaten like dust and 
chaff is not directed against all nations without exception.— 
‘Thou hast gone forth for the salvation of thy people, to save 
thy anointed,”"—an epithet not of Judah but of their king, and 
that not any individual king, as Josiah, Jehoiakim, &c., but 
the king absolutely; and as the view of the prophet is complex, 
embracing the full realization of the idea as well as its present 
imperfect manifestation, Christ the last and most glorious suc- 
cessor of David on the throne is not excluded. That the 
Davidie king, including even the greatest of David’s sons, 
should be an object of divine assistance, is a representation 
found elsewhere in the Old Testament (Zech. ix. 9, Ps. xxii.) 
and need create no difficulty. 

The accomplishment of this work of deliverance is now set 
forth in three distinct figures: First, the house of the wicked 
is dashed to pieces; head, neck, and foundation are all torn - 
away, and not a vestige is left remaining. Next, the ranks of 
the enemy are made to turn their arms against each other, 
and to perish by their own weapons. ‘Thou hast pierced 
through with his own darts the head of his hosts” (literally, 
“ inhabitants of villages and unwalled places,”) “which come 
like a whirlwind to scatter me,” exulting secure of their prey 
like a robber lying in wait for some poor defenceless wanderer. 


. The prophet sees the deliverance, but he sees too the danger 


that must precede it; and this as the nigher more powerfully 
affects his mind. With a trembling heart he beholds the ad- 
vancing hosts as they rush on, certain of Israel’s destruction ; 
and the similarity of peril to that in which Israel was when 
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pursued by Pharaoh and the forces of Egypt, gives rise to the 
third figure. The enemy follow Israel flying through the sea 
with its heaped-up waters. God marches after them riding on 
his horses and chariots of salvation.—(Ver. 8.) That Israel is 
saved, and that their enemies are destroyed, is not added. Just 
at the moment of intense expectation the figure is broken off. 
Israel’s peril is seen ; his deliverance is certain, but it lies yet 
in the future, and this leaves room for human despondency. 
The same fear which oppressed the prophet at the outset (ver. 
2), returns again upon him. A distant deliverance does not 
extinguish his alarm at the approaching calamity. “I heard,” 
—not God’s majestic approach, for that was presented to the 
eye rather than the ear, and was besides, to his people, an oc- 
easion, not of terror, but of joyful expectation, because its object 
was their rescue,—but the same that he had heard with similar 
feelings before (ver. 2), viz., the prediction in chap. i. of a 
speedy judgment upon Judah—‘“I heard and all within me” 
(both physical and spiritual) “trembled; at the voice my lips 
quivered; rottenness enters into my bones,” (paralysing all 
my strength,) “and I tremble where I stand, that I must 
quietly wait for the day of trouble, for his coming up against 
the people who shall invade them in troops.” It is the being 
obliged to await this righteous inevitable chastisement which 
gives rise to the feelings just expressed. The next verse ex- 
pands the idea of the day of trouble by giving the consequences 
of the invasion. It is a prophetic picture of the desolation of 
the holy land by the wars with the Chaldeans; and in part 
also, for the prophet does not chronologically separate them, 
its mournful condition during the Babylonish exile. But the 
confidence of faith triumphs over all, and with the exultation 
of victory the psalm closes. 





Art. II1].— Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M. 
D. Victor Cousin. ‘Translated by O. Wicut. New York: 
Appleton & Co., 1852. 


In these volumes is presented for the first time entire, in Eng- 
lish dress, the second series of M. Cousin’s Lectures on the 
History of Modern philosophy. The translation is spirited 
and faithful, and so far as such a thing is possible, it has suc- 
ceeded in anglicising the peculiar mannerism of this most cele- 
brated of modern lecturers on philosophy. M. Cousin, beyond 
any writer in his‘own department, wields a despotic command 
of all the resources of style and language. Rich in thought, 
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and luminous to a proverb in the most abstract processes of 
the understanding, he suffers no films to obscure the medium 
through which he speaks. His style shapes itself with an easy 
fluency to the varied movement of his thought,—falling into 
no misty Germanisms of phraseology, even amid the profoundest 
reaches of speculation, but every where clear and radiant with 
the light of his perspicacious intellect. Unlike most writers, 
in becoming diffuse in statement he does not cease to be pre- | 
cise in meaning; nor with him does redundancy beget weak- 
ness or confusion. M. Cousin’s first object, as a lecturer, is to 
communicate to other minds the results of his own processes 
of investigation; and not merely to dazzle by profuse exhibi- 
tions of his resources, or to captivate by finished rhetorical 
arrangement. And yet he is eloquent,—charmingly so. His 
lectures are worth reading for the glow, and elegance, and ani- 
mated march of the style. The diction flows along the wind- 
ings of his theme, marked as the emergency requires—here 
with a graceful mellow beauty worthy to drape the choicest 
effusions of the imagination; and there with a muscular vigour 
and stern severity which tolerate no verbal hindrance to the 
finest touches of analysis or the most intense compression of 
logical formulas. 

Nor is this show of eloquence,—this ready and felicitous 
adaptation of the word to the idea, the fruit of conscious de- 
sign or studied effort. It is rather the natural and spontane- 
ous dress of the offspring of his intellect. His style is what 
it is, so lively and instinct with grace, and yet so vigorous and 
transparent, simply because it is the direct offshoot of a ge- 
nuine heart-interest in the most abstruse labours of the un- 
derstanding—the warm and instant gushing forth of an irre- 
pressible enthusiasm felt for all that lies within the domain of 
philosophy. We know of no writer in this department who 
exhibits so much feeling in his thinking. M. Cousin, as he 
tracks his way through the known and the unknown of the 
shoreless regions of metaphysics, and coasts along its vast un- 
mapped continents of thought, is far from regarding his jour- 
ney as one of privation and solitude. Nota step taken but 
he perceives verdure, and fragrance, and beauty. In all his 
labours, whether engaged upon the mystic and involved specu- 
lations of Proclus, or the immortal dialogues of Plato, or the 
cold, hard pages of Descartes, there is no tiring of the first 
impulse, no flagging of the original interest. They come from 
the heart, and are fed by the native bias of his intellect. Over 
the very fragments of the old philosophies—over the decayed 
and vanishing wrecks of the ancient mythologies and anthro- 
pologies; and even over the muddy, confused issues of the 
Hindu metaphysics; in short, over all the attempts, from first 
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to last, of the human mind to solve the mysteries of its own 
being and destiny, there lingers for him a strange and fascin- 
ating interest,—a very halo akin to that nameless, visionary 
glory which the imagination sees, and loves to see eapening 
over all created things,— 
“ The light which is neither on land or sea, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 

Nor yet, when entering the dry, and to most minds verdureless 
domain of medizeval scholasticism, where the common ear hears 
only the rattle of skeletons and sapless husks, does he feel 
himself in fellowship with other than living forms whom he may 
address as acquaintances of the hour. He visits the fountains 
of the sharp, yet fruitless dialectics of Scotus Erigena and 
Roscelinus, of Peter Lombard and Amaury de Chartres, very 
much in the humour in which the poet fancies himself travel- 
ling to the top of Parnassus, or the waters of: Helicon. . And 
under his guidance, we are pleased to trace the stream of 
those old, obscure, scholastic wrangles, as it flows on calm and 
full, with many a turn not devoid of grace, with many an 
eddy sparkling with the choicest juices of the intellect, and 
with many a spot along its banks green with the earliest 
blossoming of those germs, from which have been gathered the 
boundless and immortal harvests of modern life and culture. 

In this trait of M. Cousin—this enthusiasm, this undisguised 
and undisguisable love of the work, this esthetic apprehension 
of all the problems, the efforts, and wanderings of philosophy, 
we have beyond question the secret of his wonderful success 
as the leader of the speculative intellect of France. Others 
might be named of, perhaps, equal depth and grasp of under- 
standing, and equally possessed of the main requisites for in- 
terpreting and illustrating the course of modern philosophy; 
but it would be difficult e name one who, out of his own re- 
sources, could so array in living beauty and fascinating orna- 
ment the cold, unseemly tenants of that abstract realm. 

We have spoken of M. Cousin’s wonderful success as a lec- 
turer on philosophy. No intellect of the day has run a career 
of such brillianey and triumph in this department. Certainly 
there is nothing in modern times to rival the account given of 
the interest which his lectures inspired throughout France; or 
that approaches the imposing splendour of the circumstances 
under which they were delivered. Restored in 1827 to the 
chair of philosophy, after seven years of silence and virtual 
exile, enforced by the suspicions of arbitrary power, surrounded 
by the growing evidences of the genesis of a new school of 
thought, protestant at once towards the extravagances of Ger- 
man idealism, and the gross bowing down to earth of the ma- 
terialism of the predominant systems of England, and his own 
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country, occupying the very position over which the illustrious 
Royer Collard had just thrown the halo of brilliant genius and 
honourable achievements, and with Guizot and Villemain for 
his associates in co-ordinate branchesof the University,—under 
these auspices he entered upon the “ Course of the History of 
Modern Philosophy.” 

His lectures won an unexampled popularity. Crowds of the 
keenest intellects of the rising generation of France gathered 
round him in enthusiastic devotion. Audiences of two and 
three thousand persons pressed, day after day, into the great 
lecture-room of the Sorbonne. The daily press eagerly reported 
them as among the most exciting incidents of Parisian life. 
For any thing like a parallel to the scene witnessed, we must 
go back to those days silvered over to the modern eye by the 
light of romance; days when the famous Abélard, returning 
from the school of Corbeil, and from his sweeping assault upon 
the Realism of his master, William of Champeaux, entered the 
gates of Paris amid a retinue of disciples, and from the clois- 
ters of Nétre Dame, and the gardens of St Geneviéve, unfolded 
with a sublime and captivating eloquence, to no less than three 
thousand scholars, the rival philosophies of his age. 

Aside from these recorded triumphs in the actual commerce 
and purveyorship of philosophic thought; aside from his un- 
equalled popularity as the founder of a school, and the leader 
of a new era in his own land, we have abundant evidence in 
what lies patent to every eye on the printed page, that in as- 
suming the task of an expositor of the various philosophies of 
humanity, he made no vain or partial estimate of his powers. 
It was neither chance, nor favour, nor self-conceit, nor tempo- 
ral advantage, nor yet any sordid lusting after a place in the 
literary annals of his country, that induced him first to choose, 
and then to persevere in the walk of philosophy. He deter- 
mined to give up to this theme all the energies and acquire- 
ments of his mind; and his determination, we have reason to 
believe, arose from a conscientious conviction that he could do 
better service here than in any other field. They alone, who 
are familiar with the fruits of his laborious years, can tell what 
the world would have lost; and what a waste of princely faculty 
would have been seen, had he yielded to the urgent tempta- 
tions, so often thrown in his way, to enter upon the line of 
political promotion. 

We have spoken warmly of M. Cousin, because we admire 
his genius, and love the enthusiasm with which he has culti- 
vated his favourite department of thought. It is impossible 
to know what he is, as a man, and as a thinker, and do less. 
The grasp and acumen of his understanding; the vast ex- 
tent of his acquired resources; the accuracy and fulness of his 
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awe his subtlety and thoroughness as an analyst; 
his diligence as an observer of the facts of human conscious- 
ness; his vigour and polish as a logician; his judicial fairness 
as a critic; and running through all, the mild and animating- 
fervour of a large and affectionate heart, —these are attributes 
of character which compel the homage of minds most alienated 
from him by the tone and drift of his speculative theories. 
Nor do we, by yielding this voluntary homage to the most dis- 
tinguished intellect of France, intend, in the least, to fetter 
our liberty of dissenting from many of his principles, or from 
reprobating those leading features of his system which he 
reckons the noblest fruits of his labours. 

After a few more introductory words on a point suggested 
by the times, not less than the idiosyncrasies of our author, 
we shall go on to remark upon the method and results of his 
philosophy. It eannot be doubted that, of late, feelings of 
alienation and disgust have been growing among us toward the 
French character. Generally the world had come to look with 
a large charity on its weaknesses and wanderings, as exhibited 
during the close of the last century. A disposition had been 
shown to forgive and forget those scenes of blood and ruin 
which so shocked the moral sense and social order of mankind; 
and to look to the brighter side of the record,—to the advan- 

tages and benefits which have been conferred, by its stormy 
and painful experience, upon other nations, and other schools 
of moral and economical science. 

But a renaissance of the revolutionary phrenzy has recently 
shown itself and spread over France. Though bringing with 
it less to try the sensibilities,—less of terror, and death, and 
destruction,—it has revealed a yet more flippant temper under 
the pressure and gloom of desperate calamities, and a yet more 
capricious instability of purpose amid exigencies demanding 
the most immovable firmness of national resolve. It has done 
less to startle and offend the social affections, but more to pro- 
voke public ridicule and contempt, than the great revolutionary 
era which preceded it. Recent events have, indeed, put to the 
test the bondsof international charity and respect. France has just 
called the world to witness a spectacle, strange in its origin, 
rapid in its transit, contemptible in its finale, and in spirit 
throughout a grotesque mixture of tragedy and farce, patriot- 
ism and treachery, magnanimity and meanness, devotion to 
freedom and craven submissions to daring usurpation. Ina 
few short years, she has run through the whole circle of politi- 
cal experience and state hazards. Starting from the point of 
undisturbed peace and a wholesome civil rule, she has shot, at 
a bound, to the depth of social anarchy; and then, under the 
reaction of her own dis: .t and amazement, has leaped back 
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and taken refuge, after many weak and vacillating parleys, in a 
despotic order, whose real crimes and meannesses and decep- 
tions have been made tenfold worse by stalking among us in the 
livery of an honest purpose, and uttering a miserable cant of 
reverence for law and devotion to the popular will. In the 
same years, too, she has challenged and received the curses of 
indignant virtue throughout Christendom, for what she has 
done to pollute the public conscience, and unsettle the distince- 
tive sanctions of truth and justice. Go where we will in our 
own land, whose whole moral surface, like a vast sea, reflects every 
vapour of evil passing over it, and we find hardly less upon 
its great heart where spring the sources of its vast activities, 
than upon its farthest borders stretching into the forest soli- 
tudes of the West, the touch of her disastrous example and 
the smooth defilements of her gross, yet alluring literature. 
Nor is the spot to be named among us, where we can escape 
all contact with her pestilent inventions for recasting, into 
mixtures palatable to the lust of fallen man, the latest issues 
of socialism, infidelity, and moral debauchery. 

The genius of propagandism belongs to France. She in- 
herits it in largest measure. She has only to think out. evil 
into theories ; to devise new methods of wrong doing; to hew 
open new tracks to ruin; and straightway, by the nimble, 
transparent communicativeness of her character, they become 
the property of her neighbours. The same elements of evil 
which France will mature and spread over the world in a 
single year, might lie unheard of, unorganised for half a 
generation in the more stable and impassible constitutions of 
England, Germany, or Spain. We repeat, then, that recent 
occurrences have done much to inspire toward her feelings of 
alienation, not to say contempt; and to revive the yet un- 
buried prejudices generated by the excesses of the last age. 

It was as a sharer in these impressions that we greeted with 
lively pleasure the appearance in English guise of this noble 
production of her most commanding intellect. It will not be 
the least of the services rendered by these volumes of M. 
Cousin, that they will call thinking men to dwell on another 
and better side of his nation’s character, and to note its ad- 
mirable faculties for achieving the highest order of intellectual 
greatness. The world has seen no type of mind since the 
Athenian, so well fitted to lead and interpret the movements 
of cultivated intellect ; and this indeed has been the office of 
the French mind in modern times. It originated and fashioned 
the scholastic philosophy, and gave tone and direction to the 
speculative tendencies of the whole medizval period. With a 
singular skill and boldness, it grafted on the hoary trunk of 
patristic theology the subtle dialectics of Aristotle; and fur- 
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nished the metaphysical problems to whose solution thatsystem, 
or combination of systems, of revealed truth and syllogistic 
reasoning was attempted to be applied. In the persons of 
Abélard and St Bernard,—the revived copies of Aristotle and 
Plato,—the representative organs of an inquisitive reason and 
a docile faith, it furnished the prototypes of the two opposing 
orders of speculative genius in all the subsequent ages. While 
in the labours of John Calvin,—the strongest intellect of the 
Reformation,—it claims the almost exclusive paternity of that 
theological system which, to this day, underlies the most en- 
during and consistent of all those creeds which date their 
[formal] origin this side the sixteenth century. 

To come nearer to our own time, we know as matter of fact, 
that German philosophy, vaunting and pretentious as it was, 
on account of its vast resources, and laboriously as it sought 
to secure for itself a universal acceptance, actually lay for 
years as a sealed book in the midst of the mental activity of 
Europe. And while it continued in its native isolation, the 
most it did for its own diffusion was to scatter a few stray 
rifacimentos over France and England. But no sooner did the 
French mind come in contact with it, and master its strange 
creations, than it became at once the property of France, and 
through France, of the world. In some degree the same held 
true of the simpler and more intelligible systems of empiri- 
cism native to the English mind of the seventeenth century. 
They were indebted to France for the free, full development 
which finally gave them general currency, and rendered them 
so sadly potential for evil. We might extend the remark to 
nearly all the late systems, not only of philosophy, but of civil 
policy, and political economy. To reach the masses—to se- 
cure an operative and practical influence—to become powers 
rather than abstract theories,—they have been obliged to filter 
through the French genius. 

It is a strange feature of the French character that its weak- 
nesses and its virtues; its instability of purpose and its tena- 
city of habit; its caprice and its firmness; its provocatives of 
ridicule and its claims to admiration, have a common source. 
They all spring froma certain genial, intensely sympathetic, 
restlessly talkative, and communicative disposition, which, 
beyond all else, individualises the Frenchman, the world over. 
Ardent and quick in appreciation—easily interested—ever 
desirous to place himself just where most can be felt, heard, 
and seen—of a passionate zeal for publishing and propagat- 
ing over the widest possible surface whatever new thing comes 
in his way,—the Frenchman is constitutionally fitted to 
mediate between the ideal and the actual, the theoretic and 
the practical worlds. At home in both, he can readily and 
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promptly interpret the one to the other. Now, it is just this 
wonderful aptitude for translating into popular forms, port- 
able by the common brain, the thin abstractions of specula- 
tive systems, that has betrayed him into his worst aberra- 
tions, and has lifted him to the very eminence of human great- 
ness. It has contributed to render much of the literature of 
France frivolous and contemptible, and not alittle most pesti- 
lent ; but all of it catholic in its reach and influence. Hence, 
as might be anticipated, the annals of France present a 
chequered array of the world’s best and worst men. She has 
furnished a succession of sneerers, scoffers, and sceptics, who 
have filled to very repletion the most abandoned type of a 
purely intellectual wickedness; while, at the same time, she has 
given to history the most felicitous and fascinating portraitures, 
in real life, of an almost ideal Christian virtue. She has fur- 
nished at once the worst assailants and the ablest defenders of all 
those truths and institutions held dearest by the hearts of men. 
If she has had her Rabelais and Montaignes to drag her down 
into depravity, she has also had her Pascals and Fenelons to 
lift her to an unearthly glory. And, in fine, it may be said of 
the French mind that amid all its lawless and crazy vacilla- 
tions between illustrious virtues and degrading vices, amid all 
its wanderings through opposing theories of social order and 
metaphysical science, it has vindicated for itself the possession 
of those qualities of clearness of thought, precision and vivacity 
of expression, and a certain vigorous directness of the logical 
faculty, which have enabled it, far beyond any other nation, to 
reflect, interpret, and extend the resources of every department 
of human investigation. In the genius and labours of M. Cousin, 
these qualities have a living and admirable representative. 
These lectures are a voice from that noblest side of his nation’s 
life and character. They come from a source deeper and 
higher than those scenes of turbulent, revolutionary capricious- 
ness which, alternating between anarchy and despotism, have 
of late done so much to degrade and discredit its pretensions 
as the leader of European civilization. They place in the 
scales a worthy counterpoise. As such, we have welcomed 
these, in themselves, admirable expositions of modern philo- 
sophy. 

The term Eclecticism was given to the system of M. Cousin 
by no hostile criticism. It was chosen and applied by himself, 
as more nearly than any other descriptive of its peculiar 
features. We shall briefly examine this system in the follow- 
* ing order—its origin; its design, embracing a consideration of 
its nature as a distinct method of investigation; the tendencies 
of its leading principles. 


Its origin was a sort of an historico-logical genesis, an inevit- 
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able evolution from an existing state of things. It came in 
as a new and captivating expedient, in the midst of seemingly 
inextricable difficulties. It reared itself as a remedy for the 
recorded failures and miserable narrowness of previous theories; 
and assumed, almost unchallenged, the ability and authority 
to lead the exodus of the human mind, at the opening of the 
nineteenth century, out of regions of speculation parched and 
impoverished by the vanishing schools of metaphysics. The 
birth of Eclecticism at once indicated and promoted a crisis 
in the history of philosophical science. To thinking minds, 
whose energies had been given to the solution of the ever-re- 
curring problems of the sources and limits of human knowledge, 
of the nature and destiny of rational existences, were presented, 
at the close of the last century, very many of the signs of an 
approaching revolution in philosophy, and a new and happier 
intellectual era. The reign of Condillac was over; the charm 
of his name and the fascinations of his system were gone. The 
gross, cumbrous materialism elaborated by his keen and versa- 
tile understanding, though little more than the debased dilution 
of the empiricism of Locke, yet adorned with all the attrac- 
tions of learning, analysis, and observation which could be fur- 
nished by such intellects as those of Helvetius, d’ Holbach, and 
M. Destutt de Tracy; this, as was seen by those who occupied 
the eminences of thought, was not only impotent, but dead, 
and actually waiting the office of the -undertaker to be borne 
from sight. The day had come when men would no longer 
receive as truth that miserable dictum of Locke, that “ con- 
scienceisnothing else than our own opinions of our own actions,” 
or “that God in his omnipotence might have endowed matter 
with the faculty of thought;” nor suffer in the lecture-rooms 
of universities, where the rising intellect was to be shaped, the 
repetition of such conjectures and hypotheses as those contained 
in the pages of Cabanis,* in one of which, he supposes, and we 
may add as the legitimate corollary from the words of Locke, 
“that the brain secretes thought as the liver does bile.” This 
kind of materialism had been for fifty years the dominant 
philosophy in France. . Its mark was every where patent, not 
less upon the face of literature, and upon the highways of social 
intercourse and practical life, than upon the systematic instruc- 
tions of the Academy. Its bankruptcy and dissolution created 
a hiatus in the history of French philosophy. An interval of 
inquiry and expectancy followed upon its dethronement; and 
thinkers cast anxiously about for a suprema lex in the domain 
of philosophic thought. Just at this crisis, the pretensions of 
German speculation excited general attention; and from the 
diligence with which the French mind entered upon its exami- 


* Rapports du Physique et du Moral. 
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nation, one might have imagined the time come when the de- 
scendants, and in no remote sense, disciples of Leibnitz (who 
has been justly styled “the abstract ideal of the Teutonic 
soul”), were about to pay back with tenfold increase the talent 
given him by the illustrious Descartes. But the French mind, 
though it studied much, and brought to bear its rare gifts of 
appreciation, really borrowed little which it deemed worthy 
to plant in its own soil. It got on very well with Kant, and 
received as congenial teaching the results of his transcendental 
logic, so far as it was engaged in settling the passage from the 
subjective to the objective, and in defining the limitations of 
human knowledge. But with his disciples, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel,—those impracticable votaries of the pure reason, as 
an absolute, impersonal faculty,—those wild pantheistic idealists, 
who resolved man into God, and reproduced God in humanity, 
—those sublime scoffers at the humbler processes of the logi- 
cal understanding, who, after abstracting one after another of 
the necessary conditions of thought and consciousness, and 
running along an endless chain of blind negations after the 
idea of the absolute, the infinite, as a positive in knowledge, 
finally terminated with a result little else than a “ hypostatised 
zero,” and found themselves on the brink of the black abyss of 
the inane,—with such intellects the French mind could have 
no fellowship, and with their speculations little sympathy. 
Fond as it ‘was of the unfettered play of the reason, it could 
be satisfied‘ with no disorderly, chaotic rationalism, like that 
in which the extreme idealism of Germany sought expression; 
prone as it was to ballooning in the realms of intellect, it 
found the sphere of that philosophy too much one of cloud, and 
mist, and ether, to voyage far in it with comfort. 

Having thus parted with materialism, having vainly sought 
a substitute for it in the extreme spiritualism of Germany, the 
French mind turned to the Scotch metaphysics, as répresented 
by Reid and Stewart, whose labours, truly admirable so far as 
they went, had done much to assist in the defeat and over- 
throw of the empiricism of Locke, the grosser sensualism of 
Condillac, and the pretentious ideology of Destutt de Tracy. 
For a while it reposed on the results arrived at by this school. 
Of nobler tone and more exalted aim than the systems just 
abandoned; less ambitious, technical, and profound than the 
German speculation, which had already inspired so decided a 
repugnance; placing the sources and seminal principles of 
knowledge in the domain of the soul, as well as in the region 


.of the senses,—the Scotch school uttering itself, through the 


elegant and fascinating expositions of M. Royer Collard, 
charmed and quite subdued, for a few years, the most thought- 
ful intellects of France. But this school in its time failed to 
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satisfy. It was called to give a more ultimate expression of 
the aims and problems of philosophy, and to enter upon at- 
tempted solutions of questions lying below and beyond the 
reach of that faculty of common sense, on whose processes it 
mainly rested. To these tasks it was inadequate, or rather it 
could not perform them, without parting with its definiteness of 
outline and consistency of statement; and so the same void 
was again disclosed in Gallic philosophy which the systems of 
Fichte and Schelling were unable to fill. But two known 
speculative systems now remained,—Scepticism and Mysticism, 
—the surrender of all things to doubt, or the yielding up of 
the prerogatives of the reason to a passive faith. The recep- 
tion of either was impracticable, for the former had had its day 
of trial and had been found wanting, and the latter was utterly 
incompatible with the grand movement of mental independence 
then advancing to its consummation. The peried was come in 
France when enough had been seen of audacious doubting and 
of blind trusting; when the cry was ringing loudly over the 
land to be led away from alike the gloom, and blood, and sor- 
row of civil revolution, and the uncertainties and conflicts of 
speculative philosophy. There was a sighing after rest, but 
only as it might be the fruit of wholesome activity. There was 
a clamorous seeking after the repose flowing from a temper of 
belief, and yet only as it might be the result of well-founded 
convictions, and of a vigorous and comprehensive exercise of the 
speculative understanding. 

Such were the circumstances under which M. Cousin rose to 
the leadership of the philosophy of France, and ushered in his 
new system of Eclecticism. The name itself was a taking one. 
Its very sound seemed to image a new catholicity in the sphere 
of metaphysics. It was heard and repeated over and over by 
the rapt audiences who pressed, with burning interest, into the 
lecture-room of its eloquent author and expounder. Almost 
spontaneously a niche was hewn out in the Pantheon for the 
statue of the new genius, and his name became a household 
word in the cultivated ¢ircles of his country. Aside from the 
special teachings of the system, there was about it an air of 
critical pretension and magnificent comprehensiveness, which 
at once delighted those whom it first aimed to please. It was 
in harmony, beyond any previous philosophy, with the discur- 
sive intellect of the nation. Proud to be regarded as the 
mediator between the old and the new order,—conservatism 
and progress; eager to act as the illustrator, interpreter, 
and fashioner of all previous theories; and made doubly happy 
at the opportunity thus afforded to analyse and recombine, 
according to laws and proportions of its own framing, the 
labours of all other schools of thought,—the French mind 
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greeted with the most lively satisfaction the publication of the 
Eelecticism of Cousin. 

This brings us to note the design of Eclecticism and its 
nature as a method of investigation. The design of Eclecti- 
cism, so far as we can gather it from its author, is to form a 
sort of blending or coalition of those leading philosophies 
which have successively occupied the attention of mankind. 
He would blend them, not by an indiscriminate fusion of all 
their parts, but by a rigid and critical separation, by a sifting 
of the wheat from the chaff, by retaining the elements of truth 
and eliminating the elements of error, and, finally, by recom- 
bining the results of this process into an organised and har- 
monious whole. Assuming that the world has seen but four 
generic, radically distinct philosophies, viz., Sensualism, Ideal- 
ism, Scepticism, and Mysticism; that these have failed in 
turn to satisfy humanity, and that the source of their failure 
is to be found in the fact that they have all been but partial and 
exclusive exponents of those integrant elements of reason or 
intelligence, which at once constitute its nature and regulate 
its manifestations,—elements, the knowledge of which is the 
basis of all science, and the condition of any just apprehension 
of the history of philosophy ;—assuming this, Eclecticism plants 
itself upon the seat of judgment, and metes out with a lofty 
complacency to each theory its measure of truth and its 
measure of falsehood; and then, as by some strange theurgic 
art, it so transforms and combines them as to make all in 
turn the complement of each. Thus it fancies itself to have 
achieved a new and catholic unity in the realm of philosophy; 
to have fused together, as parts of a common whole, the philo- 
sophy of experience and the philosophy of pure reason; the 
truth that lay in the sensualism of Hobbes, Gassendi, and 
Cabanis, and the truth that lay in the attenuated idealism of 
Schelling and Hegel. And yet more to complete its design 
and to command success, it claims to have blended in harmoni- 
ous proportion the fruit of this cross between the senses and 
pure thought, gross matter and unmixed reason, with the joint 
offspring of the union of Scepticism and Mysticism—of the 
philosophy that develops truth out of doubt, and the philosophy 
that develops truth out of spontaneity and the broodings of an 
unquestioning faith. This is a result grand in itself, and well 
worthy of the passionate desire and life-long labours of a 
genius like Cousin. Had it been achieved, the empire of human 
thought would have witnessed by far the most memorable 
event in its annals. How had not the hearts of those old 
patriarchs of Gallic thought, the illustrious monk of Clairvaux, 
and the famous disciple of Roscelinus been rejoiced, could they 
have foreseen such a conciliation of the discords and contra- 
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dictions of rival philosophies! How had they not dropt, as 
miserable and profitless jargon, their laborious disputations 
before schools and ecclesiastical counsels, on the point which 
yet divides the methods of human inquiry, “ An dubitando aut 
credendo ad veritatem venimus!” 

But pleasurable as may be the contemplation of such a result, 
—honourable and elevated as may be the aim of Eclecticism, 
we have yet to wait their realization. The harmonising into 
a true unity, of the rival philosophies of the human mind, is an 
event we may well believe far distant. If possible at all, we 
should regard it as the outpost of the millennial era. Eclec- 
ticism, so far as its published and leading idea is concerned, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce a failure. It has achieved a 
coalition, but not a conciliation of the opposite schools of 
thought. It has united them, but only by the arbitrary bonds 
of theory. It has secured tlhe semblance of unity, without the 
concord of a vital union,—the form of a speculative catholicity, 
without that real coinherence of the members, that living inter- 
dependence of the parts, which are the infallible tests of all 
strictly organic products, not only of nature, but of the human 
mind. There was, as we have shown, abundant reason why it 
should be popular in France. There was a vacuum in French 
philosophy, and Eclecticism rushed in to fill it. There had 
been a dethronement of the old schools, and a dominant sys- 
tem was demanded to take their place. Eclecticism rose up in 
answer to that demand. And, moreover, it was introduced and 
clothed with all the eloquence and literary attractions within 
the ability of the best furnished and best trained intellects to 
bestow. 

Far less smooth have been its fortunes outside the precincts 
of its birthplace. The leaders of German thought received it 
with a good-natured contempt. It scarce found a lodgment 
within the walls of Berlin, Leipsic, and Gottingen. While 
all parties agreed in their estimate of the genius and acquire- 
ment of its expounder, none felt themselves so poor as to 
stand in need of its assistance. The extreme idealists of the 
Hegelian type regarded it as timid, feeble, and falling far 
short of even the semblance of logical consistency; while 
the large, and now rapidly-increasing class of thinkers, who, 
satisfied with humbler pretensions and a more lowly walk, 
had retreated from the positions of the whole Kantian school, 
smiled at it, as a scheme worthy of some philosophical Utopia. 

Though there was no reason to expect any other than a bril- 
liant triumph in England, yet there it fared scarcely better 
than in Germany. Hardly had it crossed the English Chan- 
nel, in 1829, ere it met in calm and sturdy opposition the 
polished and granite logic of Sir William Hamilton, who in 
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his prime was without a peer among the metaphysicians of 
Great Britain. One by one he grasped the foundation-prin- 
ciples of Cousin, and, like another Samson, twisted them into 
fragments ; while the common sense of the English mind, long 
content with those limitations of human knowledge marked out 
by Reid and Stewart, wondered at, while it felt grateful for, 
the ruin he had wrought. This side the water Eclecticism has 
done better. It ascended to the high places, because there 
was no rival system to dispute its claim. It found the Ame- 
rican intellect a virgin soil, and at once succeeded in filling 
up with its own germs the fresh, genial, and unplanted fur- 
rows. Cousin has had, and still has, a considerable grasp upon 
many of our most thoughtful minds. It would be easy, did 
our space allow, to point out his mark upon much of our most 
popular literature. In not a few of our colleges he virtually 
presides in the department of philosophy. We have certainly 
heard his voice from the chair of metaphysics in more than 
one of our most distinguished institutions. Nearly the same 
causes which insured the general acceptance of this system in 
France have operated in its favour here. Exceedingly tak- 
ing to the American mind, especially when arrived at the low 
average of its present acquirement in philosophy, have proved 
its showy style and dashing movement,—its air of independence, 
liberality, and comprehensiveness. It would seem to have been 
got up to order for the republican temper. Its universal to- 
leration of opinions, its respects, its words of compliment for 
all systems, happily suit those views of freedom so common 
among us, which would patronise with about equal favour all 
the issues of the human brain, for fear of strangling any. 

Be it remembered, we have spoken solely of the fortunes of 
Eclecticism,: regarded as a definitely shaped system, and as 
pretending to have accomplished the blending and concilia-. 
tion of rival and discordant philosophies. We have said 
enough at the outset to show our feeling of the merit of M. 
Cousin as a thinker, a critic, and an interpreter. In this capa- 
city we have yielded to him a cordial admiration. We regard 
his critique on Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. 
as a masterpiece of just reasoning and careful analysis, and 
as by far the strongest blow dealt against the whole system 
of exclusive Empiricism. We attach almost equal value to 
his expositions of Descartes, his translation of the Dialogues of 
Plato, with its elaborate commentary, and to many of his Philo- 
sophical Fragments. And as for the volumes which have 
called forth this notice, they will long be ranked as not only 
among the ablest productions of the literature of France, but 
will be valued as containing an account of the historical deve- 
lopment of the great elements of human intelligence, which the 
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world of letters would be sorry to lose. It is only as a system- 
maker, a fabricator of a new type of philosophy, as a technical 
Eclectic, that we refuse to follow him; and we believe that 
Eclecticism, though the favourite bantling of his genius, may 
and will perish without affecting his hold on a permanent and 
honourable fame. 
These remarks upon the reception with which this system 
has met in other countries than its own, have led us aside 
somewhat from our intended line of thought. We return now 
to the consideration of it, in its nature, its principles, and their 
tendencies. Under the first head, various objections have been 
urged against Eclecticism. It has been said that, from the 
nature of truth, no method of investigation can hope to secure 
new or lasting fruits, which collects its materials in shreds, 
and patches, and disjointed particles,—that any such attempt 
violates all the analogies of natural growth; for when nature 
would produce a whole, be it a plant or a human body, it does 
not frame it by sticking a stalk in the earth, or erecting a 
spinal column, and then tacking leaves and branches to the 
one, or ribs and limbs to the other, but by developing each 
from a germ which wraps in embryo the future whole. Pro- 
ceeding upon these and similar analogies, it is urged that every 
system worthy the name, or that can wield a lasting influence, 
must have some central point or seminal principle from which 
it is developed,—a heart to generate and purify the blood cir- 
culating through it. Now, it is claimed that Kclecticism 
tramples upon this law of analogy ; that it has no such vital 
centre, or germinant principle; that it erects itself out of stray 
fragments and chance particles; that it mixes up things dis- 
erepant and elements contradictory, borrowing a little here 
and a little there, this element from empiricism and that from 
idealism or mysticism;, in short, that it is the result of a 
process of mental agglutination, rather than a process of men- 
tal organization. For one, we do not regard these assertions 
as touching the real weakness of this system. In the first 
place, it is assuming too much to say that Eclecticism has no 
central, germinant, and shaping principles. M. Cousin asserts 
what he considers such principles with an earnest emphasis. 
No one that reads him can doubt that he feels the necessity 
of having such principles, and that he regards himself as hay- 
ing satisfied that necessity. In the second place, it is certainly 
questionable whether there be any thing in the nature of truth 
itself, abstractly considered, which forbids the pursuit and dis- 
covery of it in parts or particles, patches or shreds, or that 
necessitates the baselessness and essential failure of anymethod 
thus operating. . 
Truth, the object and food of reason—long has man wan- 
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dered up and down the universe to find it and make it his; 
and yet, like Pilate of old, when confounded by the teachings 
of Him who was THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE, ever and anon 
he utters forth the soul-cry, and it echoes through his baffled 
energies and broken hopes, “ What is truth!” It is within 
and without us, above, around, beneath us. It underlies us 
like the earth. It bends over us like the calm heaven. It 
stretches away in mystery, and hides itself among the primal 
roots of being. And yet where on our path rests not the halo 
of its glory? Like the horizon it encircles us, and like the 
horizon its proximity is the condition of its distance, and its 
distance the condition of its proximity. Infinite, yet wearing 
finite forms ; eternal, yet speaking through perishing symbols; 
absolutely one and identical, yet working through and mani- 
fested by a phenomenal plurality. Now, it is on the side of its 
finite shapes, its perishing symbols and phenomenal plurality, 
that human reason approaches it. Here begin its slow and 
tedious classifications, its rudimental fashioning of laws; and 
though, as by a mysterious and intuitive function,—an innate, 
visionary force,—it all the while spontaneously responds to the 
infinite, eternal, and absolutely identical aspect of truth, yet 
all its real knowledge is the fruit of the laborious gathering in 
and generalising of the particular, the special, the phenomenal, 
whether in objective life, or the life of consciousness. Truth 
cannot be spoken of as existing in fragments or patches, if by 
these we mean forms detached from any substantial unity or 
living centre. Whatever the shapes in which it may appear 
or be found,—however, to us, they may seem as lost rays sev- 
ered from the parent source, or scattered leaves driven far 
from the native trunk, yet it is only a seeming; for, through 
all the parts and particles of truth, as through all the attri- 
butes of God, and all the grades and orders of creation, runs - 
a pervading affinity, a harmonising and a unifying bond of life. 

Having premised thus much of truth in its own nature, we 
can see nothing in these premises to forbid the kind of search 
which the view above stated so sharply reprobates. But let 
us turn for a moment to those philosophies whose conciliation ~ 
Eclecticism has claimed, but alas! too soon, as the triumph of 
its labours. They are, according to Cousin, four in number, 
viz., Materialism, Spiritualism, Scepticism, and Mysticism. 
Now, each of these is the product of inquiry advancing in some 
one direction ; each results from following a different path. 
Separately viewed, they are exaggerations and extreme de- 


-velopments of the modes of thought which they represent. 


Viewed together, and as modified by the mutual limitations of 
their own extremes, they combine, not perhaps the whole 
truth, but the largest measure of truth attainable by the un- 
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aided reason. [Eclecticism, taken in Cousin’s sense, would 
plant itself on this broad ground, and regarding those sys- 
tems as individually imperfect, but as collectively exhaustive 
of ‘those elements of human intelligence, to account for, de- 
velop, and ascertain whose relations and destiny is the aim of 
philosophy, it seeks to carry out upon them that modifying 
and reciprocally complemental process which shall fuse them 
into a magnificent unity of result. Eclecticism has, then, be- 
sides claiming to be the legitimate and full expression of the 
several integrant functions of the reason, acommon design, a 
central thought, which pervades itslabours. But we must go 
below the surface to find it. The acorn or embryo which it 
unfolds is composed of what is won from the systems passing 
under its review. 

Nor can what is drawn, as being true, from amid the re- 
jected parts of decomposed theories, be properly called a frag- 
ment or a shred; nor will an aggregate of them, when joined 
with other similar ones, constitute an intellectual monstrosity. 
It is not allowable to figure abstract truth under an organic 
shape. If semblances-and images must be used, we should 
rather conceive of it as so existing, that however diffused, 
scattered, and broken in its majestic whole, it possesses the 
power of connecting its parts and particles when brought to- 
gether by spontaneous coalition. We should imagine them as 
flowing back into one, by a law analogous to that which keeps 
up and condenses along the sky, in gleaming buttress and 
flaming pinnacle, the lingering and shadowy vapours of the 
night. There are different sorts of wholes and unities, and 
different laws and proportions bind them; and we must not 
forget, especially when on a topic like this, that the laws and 
proportions which rule the growth of strictly organic forms, 
such as a tree or a human body, or a social institution, are 
not the Jaws and proportions which fashion and legitimate 
fabrics of abstract truth. Truth, viewed as objective to the 
intellect, is absolutely one, and becomes many only through 
subjective disturbing causes. The plurality is in us; for in 
spite of the unific energy of the reason, we are incompetent to 
reach further than its phenomenal aspect. God alone, who is 
truth and the author of truth, can grasp it in its infinite and 
eternal unity. 

We see, then, nothing in the nature of the object sought 
for, which necessitates error as the result of the eclectic 
method. It is not here that we discover the weakness of this 
method. We cannot concur with the views of those critics 
who start from this quarter in their onslaught upon our 
author. We go not to the nature of truth of itself, nor yet, 
with confidence, to the nature of M. Cousin’s design, for the 
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vitiating and. disturbing feature of his process, but to the 
nature of human reason,—that faculty of which Eclecticism is 
only one of a thousand instruments. Here we find the weak- 
ness of the fastenings which bind the fabric, so splendidly fur- 
nished, and so cunningly wrought. 

No system of thought can grasp more than the mind that 
framed it; no theory can travel outside the native orbit of 
the human understanding ; no philosophical creed ean be ex- 
empt from the limitations of the agent that shaped it. Men 
have been obliged to put up with what they themselves have 
felt to be narrow philosophies, because of their own narrow- 
ness and feebleness as architects and builders. The intellect 
which elaborated this Eclectic method no more represents, in 
its own efforts, the collected strength of all previous philoso- 
phical intellects, than the method itself represents the collec- 
tive measure of truth contained in all previous philosophies. ~ 
It will not be claimed for M. Cousin, that he was capable of a 
larger survey or a profounder insight than such minds as 
those of Aristotle, of Deseartes, and Leibnitz. He may, to 
be sure, claim to occupy a higher vantage ground, an eminence 
that overlooks their labours. But the mere circumstance that 
he enjoys this broader gaze, that the several paths travelled 
over by the geniuses of other ages lie beneath him, is not 
necessarily the originator of any central, commanding canon 
of criticism, which, ruling and classifying his gleanings from 
their labours, shall insure for his method a higher order of 
perfection. 

The capacity to do better than others may, in part, spring 
from a knowledge of their successes and failures, but mainly 
it must come from a higher rule, a surer criterion than they 
possessed. It is of little worth to gather in, unless the pro- 
cess go on in subordination to some given law or design. ‘This . 
we hold to be the weak point of Eclecticism, viewed as the 
final fruit and permanent conciliation of all philosophies. The 
material on which it works may be drawn from all creeds and 
theories; but the critical canon, by which that material shall 
be fashioned into a new order, must be the product of some- 
thing else than the material fashioned. It must be the arbi- 
trary rule, framed and adapted by the Eclectic himself to the 
work he has to do. So that, after all, the most vital element 
of Eclecticism proceeds from the individual thinker himself. 
The comprehensiveness of which it boasts is, in good part, un- 
real; for it can be predicated only of the field over which the 


- eye has passively travelled, and not, which is the material 


point, of the rules or criteria by which its vision has been 
governed. 
The Eclectic method may claim some superiority on account 
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of the variety and abundance of the elements which it aims to 
systematise. Aside from this, it is no better, no higher, more 
comprehensive or truthful, than other theories,—farther than 
we believe the author to excel the illustrious thinkers who 
have gone before him, in depth of insight, power of analysis, 
and carefulness of observation. Regarded as a system of 
thought, its peculiar merit, if it have any, lies in its claim to 
be considered final and exhaustive. But this it is not. Its 
orbit is still small, compared with some vaster one beyond; its 
grasp still feeble, compared with that in which the toiling soul 
of man strives to hold the problems of its own being and 
destiny. If its process of investigation be a true one, itself 
will be swallowed up by it. The service it has done for other 
systems will in turn be done to it; and through future decom- 
positions and segregations of thought, that which is now the 
basis of its durability will be the oblivious gulf wherein it shall 
sink from among the living issues of the human intellect. 

We now proceed to note, and very briefly, the two leading 
features of M. Cousin’s system,—his view of the nature and 
functions of reason; and his assertion of the absolute, the in- 
finite, as a possible positive in human knowledge. It would 
be difficult to name which came first in the logical order of 
his thoughts—the idea of his system, or his notion of the 
powers of the reason. As he has stated them, the one pre- 
supposes the other. The assertion of a knowledge of the in- 
finite and absolute, or, in other words, of the primal substance 
and originant cause—the very God of the universe—as a posi- 
tive element, an appreciable idea attainable by the human 
mind, arose by strict logical sequence from his view of the 
nature and powers of the reason. 

To enter upon these topics at all, would be to do.so at con- 
siderable length, and for this our space is too limited. With 
regard to M. Cousin’s view of the reason, we beg to refer the 
reader to his own definitions and expositions, often and elabo- 
rately stated in these volumes and in his Philosophical Frag- 
ments. As for the other feature of his system—the one which 
he esteems as chief among the results of his speculation, viz., 
the idea of God as a positive element of our knowledge, to be 
arrived at by a speculative process,—a point on which our 
author has approached, without reaching, the absurdities of 
the wildest idealist of Germany,—on this all argumentation 
or analysis has been rendered needless, since its exhaustive 
discussion and unanswerable refutation by Sir William Ha- 
milton.* 

The bearings of this system of thought are various and im- 
portant. Many of them are the same as those of a kindred, 
* See Edinburgh Review, 1829, 
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yet far more extravagant philosophy. We refer to that misty, 
abysmal, and arrogant spiritualism, whose votaries, on both 
sides of the water, plume themselves on their exalted notions 
of human reason, and their fearlessness to grapple with the 
most sacred and mysterious questions this side of time and 
the grave, as well as beyond them. M. Cousin has encoun- 
tered much harsh and unfair criticism. He has been held up 
to reprobation for views which he has often and earnestly dis- 
claimed; and we doubt not his opinions have, of late, obtained 
amore rapid currency, because of the injustice they at first 
suffered. He has been violently denounced as a pantheist 
and a confounder of moral distinctions, nay, as an out and out 
German idealist of the Hegelian school. In refutation of the 
several errors implied in these charges, no writer of the day 
has uttered stronger, bolder, or more eloquent language. It 
is possible, to be sure, that persons of an incautious and ex- 
treme turn of thought might be prepared for pantheistic 
doctrine, by his assertions of the impersonality of reason, of 
its power of mediation between the regions of spontaneity and 
reflection, between God and man; and its prerogative as the 
recipient and organ of divine inspiration. . These, and similar 
expressions on other topics, for which we have no liking, have 
greatly befogged many a young brain and half-fledged meta- 
physician. ‘They are not safe; they have a perilous and auda- 
cious tone ; but the evil they may do lies not in the direction 
of Pantheism. 

As for the charge, that he has unsettled and confounded the 
distinctions of good and evil, we have not been able to discover 
any rational basis for it. Some of the most glowing and 
splendid passages in his Examination of Locke’s Essay are 
in condemnation of this error. But it were enough to meet 
this to know the fact that he translated Plato’s Gorgias, and . 
approved itsdoctrine on the ultimate ground of moralobligation. 
There is room enough in the speculations of M. Cousin for 
fault-finding and for emphatic dissent, without seizing upon 
their doubtful or praiseworthy points. A little of this room we 
now propose to occupy. Omitting all notice of the minor - 
bearings, we shall briefly name the broader ones of the system. 
These range themselves, to our eye, under three heads:—1. 
Its influence on Christian theology considered as a dogmatic 
statement of revealed truth; 2. Its influence on the Christian 
scheme as a summary of the highest wisdom,—as entitled to 
the first and absolute homage of the human mind; and, 3. Its 
‘ bearing on the true type of human greatness, and the true 
mode of approaching it. 

1. Its influence on dogmatic theology. Nothing is better 
attested by all experience than the facility with which methods 
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in speculative philosophy are transferred and applied to theo- 
logical truth. Publish and popularise any mode of thought in 
the region of abstract science, and theology soon feels its con- 
tact and pressure. The human mind has never yet been over- 
nice in distinguishing its methods aceording to the objects 
sought. Machinery that works well in metaphysics or physics, 
it is usually inferred, will work equally well in grinding out 
systems of ethics and religion. Platonism platonised the 
early patristic theology. The medieval theology became scho- 
lastic through the pressure of a speculative system, taught 
centuries before in the streets and gardens of Athens. It was 
little more than the voice of Aristotelian dialectics made arti- 
culate in Christian forms. And, as an instance of what theo- 
logy may have to endure, not only from the ideas and cate- 
gories of metaphysics, and the syllogisms of an arbitrary, 
artificial logic, we would refer to the perversions of what is 
known among us as the Baconian, or inductive method. 
Where may their mark not be seen? How few, even educated 
minds, will be found who can justly claim exemption from the 
influence over their moral-and religious inquiries of the tacit 
admission, that the inductive method is as good in an ethical 
or theological investigation as in one whose object of search 
is a chemical affinity or a law of gravitation? Bacon devised 
a mode of questioning material nature about its secrets. It 
succeeded ; and men, without noting a change in the character 
of the thing questioned, have used the same mode to wring out 
of the moral and spiritual their mysteries. The ruinous results 
are on all sides. Religion has been perverted; the Christian 
scheme has been tortured and twisted into shapes monstrous 
and abortive; the trustful have been made sceptics, the 
humble have been made proud, through conceited notions of 
the power of the understanding; vicious thinking has been 
allied with good affections ; and daring, almost impious liber- 
ties have been taken with the forms and relations of divine 
verities, under pretence of the demands of fair argument and 
comprehensive classification. 

Eclecticism, then, as a distinct method of inquiry, will have 
an influence on theology, just as other methods have had, pro- 
portioned to the degree of its acceptance by the human mind. 
Its defects have been pointed out. If they were found radi- 
cally vitiating in processes turning upon metaphysical ab- 
stractions, far more so will they be found when revealed truth 
becomes the object of thought. Here, it is not the diserimina- 
tions and separations, the siftings and selections, the gleanings 
from apparent contraditions, that we dread, but the mixtures 
resulting fromthem. The highest law—the formative element 
of these mixtures—what else can it be, from the very nature 
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of the system, but the dictum of the individual reason? And 
thus, under the guise of a broad criticism, a liberal interpreta- 
tion, and comprehensive summary, would creep in, unchallenged, 
the very animus of an odious and destructive rationalism. 

Precisely in harmony with this tendency, and partly the 
fruit of its nascent power, is that feeling, so often of late find- 
ing utterance among us—the feeling that all creeds are about 
equally defective, reflecting only the broken proportions of the 
one revelation ; that they live on, and hold men in their grasp, 
in virtue of the truth they assert, and in spite of the error they 
contain; that a day is at hand, when, as the fruit of a pro- 
gressive eclectic enlightenment, they will all be decomposed, 
resolved into new combinations, and compacted into a unity 
grand as that of God’s Word itself, and, like that, exclusive of 
all falsehood and unreality. In this sentiment we detect one 
of the worst delusions of the age; and, with all proper love 
for the beauty of the aspiration, we earnestly reprobate the 
form in which it appears, and the means which it would not 
hesitate ‘to employ to certify the reality of its visionary hopes. 
Eclecticism will pollute, before it will purify. It will scatter, 
before it will gather in; it will disintegrate, but never unify. 
It will mix and compound, but never will it produce a harmony. 
Without diminishing error, it will increase its danger and its 
strength, by dividing it into smaller, more current, and port- 
able parcels. The poorest eye never fails to tell the day from 
the night when the sun is up; but the keenest one may easily 
confound them, when looking through the soft blendings of 
the twilight hour. In this way will sharp visions and anxious 
hearts be misled by the doings of this system. It will shade 
error into colours native to truth; and most gently will it be 
done. The dark cloud which straggles on after the storm 
will not more softly, or less abruptly, melt away in the calm 
ether, or clothe itself in the gorgeous illumination of noonday. 

The world is not without actual precedent for the work it 
will do for theological truth. The records of the Alexandrian 
Eclectic school are yet fresh, and so too is the memory of the 
confusions it wrought within the precincts of God’s holy church. 
Against them toiled on even unto death, and suffered even 
unto blood, the most glorious of the fathers. To be sure, this 
modern type is not precisely identical with the old; but the 
difference is in the outer members, the similitude is in the or- 
ganising, the vital spirit. And it is our belief, that should 
the new system obtain the same currency as did the old, 
écclesiastical history will have to record the repetition, amid 
more alarming hazards, of the worst of those disasters, and 
strifes, and wanderings, which darkened and divided the church 
during the primitive ages. 
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2. Nor shall we find less suggestive of doubt and alarm 
the second bearing of this system, viz., that on the Christian 
scheme, regarded as the ultimate and clearest expression of the 
highest wisdom,—as that which anticipates, includes, and sums 
up, not only the profoundest truths grasped by the finite intel- 
lect, but also that infinite and immutable truth, which, under 
God, energises into life all the moral relations of humanity. 
Just this, so far as it can be gathered up in a single definition, 
is Christianity. And how, we ask, does this philosophy, and 
M. Cousin in particular, treat this pretension! He professes 
much on this point ; he often uses words savouring of a genuine 
reverence. He tells, with apparent unction, how he was born 
in Christianity, and how he respects its teachings. He speaks 
of it as a revelation, an advance in spiritual knowledge, a divine 
life. But the value of his declarations depends upon the man- 
ner in which he treats it. Such generalities are too vague: 
they are too often met with on the pages of the merest infidels 
to be of much consequence in themselves. Left to our own in- 
ferences from what he omits to say, as well as from what he 
actually says, we are forced to believe that he means little or 
nothing by such language ; and that, in common with the more 
respectful rationalists of the day, who pity the vulgar appre- 
hension of the masses, and mourn the necessity it forces on 
them to use the old terminology on sacred themes, he employs 
the ancient and honoured words, Christianity, Revelation, &c., 
in the esoteric and eclectically expansive sense of the new 
school of thought. 

It were ungracious, perhaps, to call our author a rationalist, 
in the face of his strong and frequent declarations of attach- 
ment to the “ Christian symbol and mysteries.” But there are 
statements and avowals, there is a certain manner and tone 
in these lectures, not to go farther, which leave us no alterna- 
tive. From beginning to end, there is not a single word about 
any distinctive principle of our holy faith. The Son of God 
himself is mentioned only in a historical way, and his doctrine 
is alluded to only as an advance in the spiritual knowledge of 
mankind. Is the church spoken of !—it is merely as a forma- 
tive element of civilization, or as a barrier, in past ages, to the 
march of free thought. Of progress and development much is 
said; nay, every thing is said, but that they have their alpha 
and omega in terms set by revelation, and that they will be 
consummated in some future era of glory only as they go on 
in contact with a supernatural and divine order. It is in 
points like these that we discover in M. Cousin an affinity, 
hardly unconscious to himself, with a class of thinkers who 
name the written Scriptures of God, but reverence more the 
utterances of their own reason; who speak of Christ, and 
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mean only the living symbol of a divine idea; of his mystical 
body, and mean only a moral fellowship based on a common 
sympathy; of a priesthood, and mean only those gifted souls 
scattered along the ages, who, by rare capacities of thought 
and insight, reflect and body forth the higher inspirations of 
collective humanity. 

Nor is it only in what our author has omitted to say, as the 
exponent of a new philosophy, but yet more in what he has 
said, that we discover this affinity. It might be expected that 
an ardent devotee of philosophy would use strong language 
about the value and elevation of his pursuits. We are dis- 
posed, for this reason, to make abatements from M. Cousin’s 
statements. But there are some, and those on the most vital 
points, so often and earnestly reiterated under every variety 
of phrase, that we are forbidden even this. Speaking of 
Christianity as compared with philosophy, he says* :—‘“ Phi- 
losophy is the worship of ideas; it is the last victory of thought 
over every foreign form and element ; ; it is the highest degree 
of liberty. Industry was already an enfranchisement from 
nature; the state a still greater one; art, a new progress; re- 
ligion, a progress still more sublime ; philosophy is the last 
enfranchisement, the last progress of thought.” ‘The ra- 
tional form is necessarily the last of all.” “ After having thus 
proclaimed the supremacy of philosophy,” &c. “ Philosophy 
raises faith gently from the twilight of the symbol to the full 
light of pure thought.” He admits, indeed, that “all truths 
are deposited in the sacred symbols of religion ;” but he asks, 
“Can thought stop with symbols?” “ Philosophy is among 
the people in the sincere, profound, admirable form of religion 
and worship. Christianity is the philosophy of the people.” 
“‘ Happy in seeing the masses nearly all in the arms of Chris- 
tianity, it is contented to offer its hand to Christianity and to 
aid it in ascending to a higher elevation.” 

Such, so far as they bear on the faith, are the tone and 
temper ‘of these volumes. From only one or two such phrases 
we should hesitate to draw the inference forced upon us, but 
they are only specimen ones taken from various pages of the 
work. And now, what else are these inferences than that 
philosophy is commensurate with, nay, superior to religion— 
that it not only accounts for and justifies it, but measures it, 
contains it;—that reflection, which is the form of rational 
activity, is ‘higher, calmer, surer than faith, whose ground is 
in a certain “spiritual enthusiasm,” or desire; — that the 
form of truth, cognisable by the intellect, is nobler, more com- 
prehensive, than the form of truth cognisable by that holy 
function of the soul, which, through the gift of God’s Spirit, 


* See Lectures I and II. passim. Vol. i. 
NO. VI. 2T 
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is “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen ;”—that man, the philosopher, stands on higher ground 
than man the Christian;—that man, developing himself under 
the full swing of the powers of reason, and dwelling in the 
region of “ pure thought,” is greater than man unfolding him- 
self under the shapings of a divine order, moving in the orbit 
of spiritual insight, and becoming “as a little child” in doci- 
lity, that he may learn that “wisdom” which God has “ or- 
dained” to flow from “the mouths of babes and sucklings;” 
—and, finally, that “ philosophy, living among the people in 
the form of worship and religion,” and “Christianity being 
the philosophy of the masses,” the two may be regarded as in- 
terchangeable and coincident by those who, purged of grosser 
apprehensions, have been lifted by the workings of “ the in- 
spired reason” into the last enfranchisement and progress of 
thought ? 

Such inferences (and that they are legitimately deduced 
from M. Cousin’s Eeclecticism we think will be granted) may 
be trusted to make their own impressions, and to supply their 
own antidote to those among us who have surrendered them- 
selves to his guidance, and floated the precious freight of 
which God has made them vessels of honour unto sanctifica- 
tion into this harbour, as a place of refuge from the storm, 
and of repose amid the shattering antagonisms between the 
claims of God’s revelation and the assumed prerogatives of 
human reason. 

From this we turn to note the air of superiority and conde- 
scension affected by this system. This it has, in common 
with all the rationalism and intellectual infidelity of the day. 
Christianity has a life within it, and an oaken fibre around it, 
which gather vigour and tenacity from violent assault and 
open abuse. As a system so shaped as by the weak things 
to confound the things that are mighty, and to win peace 
through conflict, it can well endure the calumnies of the re- 
viler, and the tortures of an armed and overwhelming foe. It 
feels them as water about its roots. The hallowed vine it en- 
wraps sends forth its choicest blossoming, and spreads over 
the fallen its softest shade, when rocked by the tempest and 
riven by the lightning. It may weep over its martyrs, but 
into its own mighty heart flows back, only to reproduce a 
grander inspiration and a calmer march, the blood which they 
have shed. But patient as it may be under outrage and in- 
sult; silent as it may be when a carnal lust or a secular hate 
is driving the knife through its members; nobly as it may 
suffer, and little as it may be disposed to vaunt its pretensions, 
there is one kind of affront which it cannot, will not, bear; 
and that is just what this new creed offers, viz., the conde- 
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scending, patronising flatteries of a human philosophy. The 
Word made ‘flesh, and the teachings He uttered under the 
thorn, and the spear, and the other side the grave, to be raised 
by any process of man from “the twilight of the symbol to 
the full light of pure thought!” that “mystery of godliness,” 
on whose fulness the ages waited,—that doctrine of love, before 
whose height, and depth, and amazing grandeur, the rapt vision 
of holy Paul sunk in blindness, to be “taken by the hand,” 
and aided in its “ascent to a higher elevation,” by a philo- 
sophy which, from out infinite confusions and tedious travails, 
has hardly staggered into a temporary popularity! Such is 
the modest offer of Eclecticism. What else is this than the 
lighted torch going forth to chide the obscurities of a noonday 
sun; or the miserable zronaut, whose audacity is the condi- 
tion of successful ballooning, stepping forth from his paper 
car to help the stars along their eternal pathway! 

“Taken by the hand and gently aided,” welcomed as the 
menial is welcomed by the patron! Religion, or rather the 
religious symbol, has aforetime had this service done for it by 
philosophy. It is an old offer of civility; and there is old 
experience of its result when accepted, or even for a moment 
courted. Paganism itself has a story to tell. Philosophy in 
the guise of Plato’s golden livery, but in the mincing gait and 
soft graces of the scepticism of Aristippus, undertook to jus- 
tify to the popular apprehension, and to lead to a higher ele- 
vation, the Greek religious symbol; and soon it was hearsed 
and carried out for burial, a despised and lifeless thing. And 
so was it with the Roman symbol. It may be said, little harm 
was done. A plank seen on the shore, it is considered of 
small matter to throw away; but what shall measure its value 
to the wrecked and drowning man? They had some light not 
of earth, though it was only the wandering and splintered beam 
of a lost revelation; and it was just this that “ pure thought” - 
made as darkness visible. And the early ages of our own 
divine faith, what are they but so many records of what it cost 
God’s servants to free it from this gentle patronage and prof- 
fered aid of human reason! The corruptions of medizeval re- 
ligion were not more the result of human pride acting through ~ 
the usurpations of a secular ambition, than of human pride 
seeking to extend unduly the reach of dialectical science, which 
was the philosophy of that period. The twofold Protestant 
struggle of the Reformation witnessed to this double process 
of disturbance in the church. So likewise is it now. The 
ages change, they bear away their freight of decayed empires; 
‘but the truth of God and the tendencies of man’s nature re- 
main. And if philosophy, especially in its later guise, do not 
again prove the fruitful source of ruin to the Christian faith, 
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it will be, not because the foe has altered ‘in nature or spirit, 
but because God’s own sentry ceases not, day nor night, to 
watch and to walk round about Zion. Its hidden and dis- 
solving fires are near us; this day they roll beneath the ortho- 
doxy of communions, who boast much of having planted to- 
gether the school-house and the church. They have already 
ploughed deep their furrows over the American mind, and 
left their track to be traced by the ashes of spiritual death. 

On the third and last bearing of this system, viz., that on 
the true type of human greatness, we have only space for a 
word, and with this we must for the present leave it. We 
call that the true type which God has revealed to us as true, 
and of which it is enough to say, that it begins and ends in 
humility, in dependence on a power outside the individual 
soul. But the type held up by this creed, as the goal after 
which mortals are to strive, begins and ends in pride and self- 
exaltation. It is a greatness, not of the soul, that finds its 
rest, its home, and its joy in fellowship with Him who is the 
Way, the Truth, the Life; but of 


“ The soul that on itself retires for strength ”— 


of the soul that stares gropingly into the unfathomable depths, 
and calls the limit of its own vision the bounds of the universe, 
that essays to comprehend and explain all, and makes the 
bounds of its own thought the measure of all life and being. 

Verily, the old fables of Ixion on the wheel, and of Sisyphus 
toiling on the mountain side, are not without a meaning for 
Modern Philosophy. 
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ao nN OF 


No one who contemplates the signs of the times can fail to re- 
mark that Nationality is fast becoming a new element in control- 
ling or disturbing the nations of the earth. In many countries, 
as well as in our own, people of different origins, habits, and 
sympathies have been commingled and kept together, more, 
perhaps, by the force of pressure than by internal affinities. 
Austria. is a great political conglomerate ; its emperor rules 
over Germans, Sclavonians, Italians, Magyars, and several 
other tribes; and all who are acquainted with the history 
of the past five years of that empire are aware of the re- 
sults—commotion on the one hand, and oppression on the 
other; uneasiness goaded to rebellion by bonds, imprison- 
ment, exile, and death, and at length a fixed habit of re- 
volt, as soon as the despairing can entertain a momentary 
hope. The Magyars cherish their nationality with the force 
of a passion. The Sclaves, it is well known, deem the time 
not distant when they are likely to become the leading nation 
of the earth, if that day have not already arrived. The 
Italians are a-tiptoe throughout their lovely but oppressed 
peninsula, for a similar development. In brief, if war is ever to 
ravage the continent of Europe again, nationality will, without 
doubt, form a new element in determining the sides which men 
are to take, the aims which they are to cherish, and the 
terminus at which they are to seek repose. Heterogeneous 
combinations on the one hand, or unnatural insulations on the 
other, seem about to be dissolved, to give place to the natural 
relationships which link man to man. 

Should these things happen, the Religions of the nations will 
also be remodified and recast. In many cases, violence has 


_ been done to the consciences of men. They have been con- 


strained to adopt one class of opinions, or to reject another, at 
the command of their rulers, or under the dread of death ; 
but if men be set free from such coercion—if, in the upheay- 
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ings which may be at hand, they be left at liberty to choose, 
new creeds will be adopted or old ones resumed, not always 
at the dictation of truth, but in harmony with revived nation- 
alities. Italy is one obvious example. Its present supersti- 
tion would be discarded perhaps by some millions of Italians, 
though the substitute which they might adopt would not, 
in many cases, be better fitted to elevate man, or prepare him 
for immortality, than the beliefs which at present debase them. 

No one can fail to notice, that amid these revolutions and re- 
mouldings of the future, the Greek Church, and the nations 
that hold its creed, are destined to act some important part, 
or perhaps a decisive one. And yet few things can surprise 
us more than the ignorance which prevails regarding that vast 
section of Christendom. We are familiar with the creed of 
Rome ; we are not ignorant of the superstitions of Brama, 
of Boodh, and the grand Llama; we have refutation upon 
refutation of the Mohametan apostasy; the -African fetish 
and the Indian faquir are household words with us: but 
by many in the West the history, the doctrines, the practices, 
the very existence of the Greek Church are unknown or un- 
heeded. 

And the marvel here is augmented by the extent of that 
church, which so many practically ignore. Its hordes extend 
from the dreary Siberia to “ Araby the blest,” from the Scla- 
vonic tribes in the far West of Europe to Turkey in Asia. Ex- 
elusive of the sects deemed heretical, it appears from recent 
statistics, that nearly 66,000,000 of the inhabitants of the 
globe hold its doctrines and practise its superstitions. Of 
these, 50,000,000 are in Russia; about 12,000,000 are in 
Turkey ; under 3,000,000 are in the dominions subject to the 
Emperor of Austria; and the rest are distributed over dif- 
ferent portions of the East or the Levant; altogether, they 
form not less than a fourth-part of professing Christendom. 
And “ still our wonder grows” when we remember that that 
church is established in Russia, and is the only one that is 
allowed to wield any influence there. It is well known what 
strides that nation has made in self-aggrandisement in modern 
times. Her acquisitions from Sweden have made it a compa- 
rative speck on the map. Her share of Poland is an empire, 
being nearly equal to Austria. In Persia, again, she has a 
territory equal to all England. In Turkey, she has a king- 
dom equal to that of Prussia proper. In short, since the year 
1770, the dominions of the Czar have been doubled in extent ; 
and the Greek Church is dominant over a large proportion of 
that vast territory. There can be no doubt also that Russia has 
designs upon the Ottoman empire, and would absorb it to- 
morrow, if she could; and there also the zeal of her auto- 
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crats for proselytising would speedily appear. In view of all 
these considerations, we deem it advisable to devote a portion 
of our present Review to a brief statement of the history, 
creed, and present condition of the Greek Church. 

Its history, at least in its salient points, may be shortly 
sketched. It was in the year 324 that the first Roman empe- 
ror who bore the Christian name founded Constantinople, 
and that city was destined long to sway or largely to control 
the destinies of the world. Like Jerusalem, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Rome, it became a centre of Christian influences, 
and soon acquired an ascendancy over all the others, with the 
exception of the last. The plots and struggles which led to 
that result furnish one of the most humbling chapters in the 
annals of human weakness and priestly ambition. Constanti- 
nople and Rome, however, with their rival dignitaries, were at 
length declared to be equal in rank; and pride, thus gratified, 
was quiet fora season. But lurking jealousies still rankled; sus- 
picions were easily fomented; and the limits of the Eastern and 
Western jurisdictions, the Arian controversy, disputed settle- 
ments.and wars, all helped, for long dreary years, to prevent 
communion between the two sections of which Constantinople 
and Rome were respectively the head. The decrees of councils, 
the edicts of emperors,—for example that of Zeno in 482,— 
were all in vain. The Pope of Rome at last excommunicated 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and the East and the West 
seemed to be hoplessly severed. Centuries rolled away amidst 
these contentions. The subject of image-worship augmented 
the antipathies, and widened the breach. Council was once 
more pitted against council, and the wrath of man seemed to 
have cast off all restraint, in proportion as he corrupted the 
worship or swerved from the Word of his God. 

But keen as these contentions had been, they were soon super- 
seded by a controversy which was destined to sever the Eastern 
and the Western Churches for many generations, and even till 
the present day.— From whom does the Holy Spirit proceed ? 
Is it from the Father alone, Patre? or is it also from the Son, 
Patre Filioque? The Greeks asserted the former, and held 
it with most dogmatic tenacity. The Latins clung as closely 
to the latter, and thus the two words, “ Filioque,” became a 
battle cry. They divided the East from the West far more com- 
pletely than the Bosphorus divides Europe from Asia, and the 
times when the salvation of man was suspended on an s,—the 
difference between éuo-ov 1g and éworodors,—were revived. The 
charge of heresy was bandied from church to church, and a 


- gulph was opened which no power or policy has yet been able 


either to bridge over or to fill. Excommunication on the one 
side led to high-handed retaliation on the other. From age 
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to age, the Patriarch of Constantinople added fresh bitterness 
to these strifes by fresh charges against the Pope. Neither 
party would yield, even though the reigning emperor inter- 
fered ; the nuncios of Rome were found from year to year in 
more deadly feud with the Patriarch of Constantinople ; and 
at length there was laid by the Pope’s legate on the great 
altar of St Sophia the written deed of anathema, cutting off 
Michael of Constantinople and all his adherents from fellow- 
ship with Rome. 

This was irreparable, and all subsequent attempts to accom- 
plish a reunion have been vain. Under compulsion there may 
have been the semblance of union from time to time. While 
the Turks, for example, were pressing on the Eastern empire, 
about A.D. 1440, such a union was strongly urged ; and by va- 
rious artifices, as at the council of Florence, the Greeks were 
induced to sanction some of the papal superstitions; but the 
artifice was unavailing; the Greek Church as a body resented it, 
clung to its Patre without the Filioque, and the breach became 
at least as wide as before. A section, indeed, named the 
Uniates, did fraternise for a time with Rome, under certain 
political influences. But the Shibboleth Fi/ioque soon operated 
as before with a decomposing influence; and though this section 
long continued severed from the Greek Church, about 2,000,000 
of them, a few years ago, solemnly disowned the Pope’s supre- 
macy, and re-entered the Eastern pale through the Church of 
Russia.—It is not without many a longing, lingering look that 
the Papacy sees herself thus forsaken ; it is not without sore 
misgivings that she hears it rung in her ears by deserting mil- 
lions, that “* The Lord Jesus Christ is the one true head of the 
one true church, and that that church is not papal;” but in 
such a case she must be silent. 

Through such vicissitudes, then, did the Church of Constan- 
tinople pass up to the period at which the Turks took posses- 
sion of that city, in the year 1453. Bondage the most galling 
now became the lot of its people. Their religion, their very 
life, had, for the most part, a bare toleration, and that was 
purchased at a price which often amounted to a ransom. 
Stories of persecution and suffering are told, which find their 
parallel only in the narratives of papal efforts to suppress 
God’s truth and worship among the Albigenses. On one 
occasion, the Patriarch of Constantinople, with three of his 
bishops and eight priests, were hung in their canonical robes 
before their church. His successor met a similar fate. Some 
hundreds of Greek churches were destroyed, while metropoli- 
tans were put to death in 1657, in 1763, and in 1818; all in- 
dicating a measure of oppression borne by the Greek Church 
such as has rarely been exceeded in atrocity and duration. 
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But while these things were proceeding in the Greek Church 
properly so called, a branch of it had been growing up destined 
far to exceed the parent stem at once in influence and extent. 
We allude to the Church of Russia. It is said to comprise at 
least three-fourths of the “orthodox” East, and that fact, com- 
bined with its political influence and strong nationality, gives 
it a claim on our special attention. 

About the year 866, two princes from Russia, which was then 
just emerging from barbarism intoa separate kingdom, appeared 
with two hundred war-boats before Constantinople. Their fleet 
was shattered, as superstition alleged and credulity believed, by 
an interposition of the Virgin; the invaders thereupon embraced 
Christianity, and teachers were sent into their country to in- 
struct the people. Paganism, however, long kept its ground, 
till Olga, the widowed daughter-in-law of Ruric the founder of 
the empire, embraced the faith. She repaired to Constanti- 
nople, aud was there baptised; but her son, Sviatoslav, long re- 
fused to listen to her counsels or adopt her creed, and her 
grandson, Vladimir, when he succeeded to the throne of 
Russia, was also a Pagan. His conscience, however, was not 
at rest, and after long inquiry he resolved to adopt the Greek 
creed. As soon as he embraced the faith, he was married and 
baptised. His sons were also baptised, and an order was 
given to destroy idolatry throughout Vladimir’s dominions. 
The thunder-god, the chief national divinity, was cast into 
the Dnieper; and, like the image of the Virgin when treated 
in the same way by Knox, “it floated helplessly along the 
waters.” Multitudes now flocked to baptism, and great changes 
were wrought, at once in the sovereign and among the people, 
by the new tenets which were thus embraced. 

For six hundred years the Russian Church was governed by 
metropolitans dependent on the Church of Constantinople, and 
Kieff, Vladimir, and Moscow were successively their seat. In 
1434 the metropolitan, Isidore, was willing to bring his church 
under bondage to Rome; and in 1467, Paul II. made an at- 
tempt to accomplish the same object by means of a marriage. 
But both of these endeavours were baffled ; Rome was reso- 
lutely resisted, and its claims indignantly rejected. An in- 
dependent patriarch for Russia was in due time consecrated. 
Moscow took precedence, by the policy of the Czar, both of Jeru- 
salem and Antioch, and ten Muscovite patriarchs succeeded 
in their order, of whom Nikon was the most remarkable in re- 
gard to the power which he wielded. He became patriarch in 
1653, and his tenure of office was signalised by various emen- 


‘ dations on the Sclavonic Scriptures, and the Trebnik or 


Service-books of the church. Like other reformers, he was 
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repaid with persecution, and was for some time imprisoned in 
a@ monastery. 

The influence of the Russian patriarchs, however, was 
speedily and unceremoniously destroyed. In the year 1700, 
when the bishops were assembled to choose a successor to 
their departed patriarch, Peter the Great, the autocrat 
of that period, unexpectedly entered the conclave, told them 
that he was their patriarch, and appointed a substitute 
for himself, till he could take charge of the duties thus au- 
tocratically assumed. The church received Peter’s attention, 
as soon as he had in some degree adjusted the affairs of the 
state; and from that period he combined, in his own person, 
a twin-despotism as grinding as ever was exercised to over- 
awe a rebellious, or oppress a conquered people. In due time 
“the most pious and pacific autocrat, the holy Czar,” appointed 
“ the holy and sacred Synod,” with power to perform all that had 
been done “ by the four apostolical and most holy patriarchal 
thrones.” It consisted at first of twelve individuals who met in 
Moscow, but St Petersburgh is now its seat. The number of 
members varies according to the will of the emperor. There are 
several subordinate courts, from each of which an appeal may 
be made to the one next above it,—from the cantoirs to the 
consistories, from the consistories to the bishops, and from the 
bishops to the synod. 

Such is a mere outline of the history of the Eastern Church. 
Besides the two sections of it already mentioned, or the Greek 
proper, and the Russian, there are various minor portions, 
affiliated, but not absolutely identical in creed and ceremonial. 
The Church of Georgia, for example, was independent for nearly 
fifteen hundred years, though it was closely identified with the 
Greek Church at large, and in 1801 the Georgians were incor- 
porated with it as a component part of the vast aggregate. 
The Montenegrine Church is another section, which comprises 
about sixty thousand souls, inhabiting the mountains of Al- 
bania. These are said to reject image-worship, crucifixes, 
and pictures—while their hatred to the pope and his church 
is as intense as that which they bear to the Turks. The fol- 
lowing summary of the condition of the Russian branch, from 
the notes to Mr Blackmore’s translation of Mouravieff’s His- 
tory, may not unaptly conclude this section :— 


“ Exclusive of Georgia, there were in 1839, 42,445 edifices for divine 
worship, of which 32,879 were sobors or parish churches. 28,819,218 
persons received the sacrament of the Supper. The number of per- 
sons employed in the service of the church was 108,486; of these 
33,591 were priests, 15,423 were deacons, the rest of inferior grades. 
In 1839, the number of conversions to the church was as follows:— 
Of Latins 2,120, (being as many again as had been usual in the pre- 
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ceding years); from different forms of Protestantism, 378; Jews, 351; 
Mahometans, 441; Heathens, 2,601; of native Russian dissenters or 
schismatics, 19,833 ; making a total of 25,768, exclusive of the 1,600,000 
Uniates, who were reconciled in the same year.” 


Attempts have been made to identify the doctrines of the 
Greek Church with those of some of the purest churches. De 
Maistre laments that many of its members are ardent ad- 
mirers of Calvin, and other concessions might be quoted 
which appear to indicate that there is not a little that is pure 
and scriptural within its pale. But to any one who is ac- 
quainted with the simple truth of God, it is painfully appa- 
rent that a darkness which may be felt broods over all its 
territories. ‘The Truth” has, no doubt, a people there—as 
he has wherever he has set up his name—but they are for the 
most part ‘ hidden ones,” and the grossest corruptions of the 
simple gospel are rife among the myriads of the Eastern Church. 

The work by Platon, late metropolitan of Moscow, which we 
have placed at the head of this article, ranks among the most 
judicious of the expositions of Greeco-Russian theology. Its title, 
“Orthodox Doctrine, or a Summary of Christian Divinity,” is 
a sufficient explanation of its general design; and we make our 
extracts from it rather than from some more recent compila- 
tions, because these have an object to serve—Tractarianism to 
buttress, or Popery to promote—while Platon is entitled to 
the character of an honest expounder. 

In the fourteenth section of Part I., in explaining the Greeco- 
Russian views regarding human nature, he says :— 

‘Man is so weak and corrupted, that he, in his own strength, is not 
only unable to render unto God perfect worship, but, on the contrary, 
finds himself a continual transgressor of God’s law, and altogether un- 
clean before the infinitely pure eyes of divine justice.” 

Section sixteenth has for its topic, ‘“‘ Man, as a wilful trans- - 
gressor of the law, remains subjected to all the weight of 
divine wrath;” the eighteenth declares that “the means of 
reconciliation with God, and of recovery out of our natural 
state, the reason of man cannot divine;” and in explaining 
the topic, “the insufficiency of repentance to atone” is in 
terms announced, while the words, “ By the deeds of the law no 
flesh living shall be justified,” are quoted as a proof-text against 
all self-derived hopes. A subsequent section explains the pro- 
position, “ Out of this state of utter ruin, the human race could 
have no hope of saving themselves;” and another declares, 
“God could in justice have doomed such a guilty creature as 

‘man to eternal punishment, but being moved by unspeakable 
mercy and by the counsel of his infinite wisdom, he sent man 
a deliverer, his only-begotten Son.” 
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In Part II. § 2, “ Of the Holy Scriptures,” their inspiration 
is recognised, and it is said, “ The author of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is the Holy Spirit.”. We read, moreover, that “ the real 
Christian is convinced that the Holy Scriptures are the 
word of God, from the internal effects which he feels them 
produce in himself on reading them, or on hearing the great 
doctrines which they contain.” Elsewhere we are told that 
“all the saving doctrines of Christ are contained in the gos- 
pel, which divine book we ought to hold as the most perfect 
rule of faith and virtue.” ‘“ Every one ought to receive, without 
hesitation, the Holy Scriptures as the authentic word of 
God.” * 

In Section 3 we read that “Jesus Christ our Saviour is 
the whole strength of the Holy Scriptures,"—that his church 
was “from the foundation of the world,” and is “at last 
governed by the gospel.” Section 6 is as follows :— 


“ All the doctrines necessary to salvation and held by the church 
are presented to us in the Holy Scriptures; and in order that every 
one may more easily understand them, and distinguish orthodox doc- 
trines from heterodox, the holy fathers have abridged them.” 


—lIt is farther said to be “ highly desirable that all should ex- 
ercise themselves in reading the Holy Scriptures.” 

Section 7 contains “the Symbol of Faith”—the Nicene 
Creed. Faith is declared to be “a hearty reception of the 
gospel;” and it is added, ‘Faith is called justifying faith, be- 
cause through it man is accounted just before God, yea, is 
accounted such, according to the doctrine of Paul, ‘ without 
the works of the law.” It is elsewhere said— 

“In order that grace may become effectual in us, faith is requisite ; 
that is, we must heartily receive Jesus Christ as our Saviour, and, with- 


out doubt, rest assured that only through him we can be made par- 
takers of the mercy of God.” 

The mystery of the Holy Trinity is laid down among the 
credenda of the Eastern Church, in the spirit of the Nicene 
Creed. The mystery of the incarnation is explained, as far as 
such a truth can be comprehended; and the incarnate Word is 
described as “ being real and perfect God, yet becoming real 
and perfect man.” His death is defined as “ a true sacrifice, 
which reconciles God to us, and saves those who believe in this 
divine Mediator.” It is added, “ This sacrifice put an end to 
the sacrifices of Aaron and of the Old Testament, and Christ 
became the only and eternal priest.” 

* Yet we read in Pinkerton’s Preliminary Memoir—“ The Russians make no use 
of a complete copy of the Bible in their churches; they have only extracts from the 
Old Testament and the Epistles, interspersed throughout the Minceos, that is, the ser- 


vice of the church, in 12 folio volumes, one for each month, and the Octoechos, or two 


folio volumes of hymns, —and even many of the clergy in ‘the country do not’ possess 
an entire copy of the Scriptures.” 
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Of the descent of the Holy Ghost, Platon says :— 


“The Lord Jesus Christ after his ascension sent to the apostles and 
to all believers the Holy Ghost, by whose blessed influence man is 
saved.” ‘ By his internal operations,” he is said to “soften the heart, 
to kindle in the mind the light of the knowledge of God; he regener- 
ates and cleanses from sin in baptism, renews in repentance, and unites 
unto Christ mysteriously in communion.” 


From these brief extracts we are able to judge of the gene- 
ral spirit of the Eastern Church, as represented in the “ Ortho- 
dox Doctrine” of Platon; and it must be confessed that there 
is not a little which symbolises with the true Catholic Church, 
as distinguished from the popish pretender to that title. 
Those who have studied with care the points at which error 
has in all ages crept into the church of the living God, will 
see in Platon’s doctrine a want of precision, such as leaves 
room for wide diversity, or even heresy in opinion. Withal, 
however, there is so much of truth in the faith of the Eastern 
Church, as delineated by this metropolitan of Moscow, that 
the “ multitude whom no man can number” has doubtless 
been. swelled by many from its pale. To be told that “ we 
are saved by grace through faith,” to be assured that “good 
works are the consequence of faith,” and that “man spiri- 
tually receives, through the operation of grace, spiritual life,” 
is so perfectly in unison with the mind of God in the gospel 
of his Son, that we must rejoice over it as existing in any 
form in a church which embraces nearly 66,000,000 of our 
race. 

But let us proceed to glance at the condition of the Eastern 
Church in regard to other points, where error is not merely 
latent but rampant. And here we shall have occasion to mar- 
vel at the success with which truth has been overlaid, eluded, 
and rendered to a great extent ineffectual. While holding 
some of the tenets of the common faith with scriptural accu- ° 
racy (so far as a general statement of these is concerned), the 
Easterns admit opinions, ceremonies, and practices, such as 
entirely subvert the truth, and than which the darkest cor- 
ruptions of the Papacy are scarcely more deadly. 

It may be well here to notice, first, the views entertained © 
regarding the church. In defining “the properties of the 
true church,” Platon declares it to be “one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolical.” It is one, because there has been and will 
be for ever one faith—one foundation of faith, and one head 
of the church, or Christ—one way of salvation, and one hope 
for all. It is said that “this church,” so defined, “cuts off 
-all those who either do not receive the Word of God, or mix 
their own improper opinions with it,” but in following up this 
view, it becomes apparent that the Greek Church, like the 
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Papal, is bigoted in its sectarianism. ‘“ Papists, Lutherans, 
and Calvinists,” are condemned together, although the Ro- 
manists receive the heaviest share. 

“ Popery,” Platon says, “‘ exclusive of its being filled with the most 
pernicious superstitions, and the edicts of popes in contradiction to the 
Word of God, blindly holds the tenet in regard to the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, and explains it in opposition to the clear testimony 
of Holy Scripture. It has also taken away from the common people 
the cup of communion and the reading of the Holy Scriptures: It has 
further devised some sort of a purgatory fire, has appropriated to itself 
a power unknown in the gospel, and undertakes to convert gainsayers 
by fire and sword.” 


Lutherans and Calvinists are on the same page condemned, 
because, “in avoiding popish superstitions and superfluities, 
they throw away, together with them, the holy apostolical tra- 
ditions of the first churches.” Platon, at the same time, protests 
that the Greco-Russian Church, from the very times of the 
apostles to the present day, has preserved inviolate “ the faith 
which they preached,” and “ the ancient traditions of the first 
churches.” The clause just quoted leaves the door open for 
the entrance of error of any magnitude, and we shall imme- 
diately see how many superstitions have rushed in. Platon 
himself confesses that ‘“‘ among those who hold to our church 
there may exist a certain kind of superstition and abuse; but 
our church,” he proceeds to say, “does not justify such im- 
proprieties; she rather mourns over them, reproves and cor- 
rects them...... Hence it is evident,” he complacently adds, 
“that our orthodox church is not only the true church, but 
that it is one and the same from the foundation of the world.” 

In regard to the government of the church, the Easterns 
hold that “ under its only head, Christ, it is governed by the 
ministers of the New Testament.” These have pastors, such as 
bishops, and presbyters or ministers. They teach and dispense 
the mysteries; according to the power given to them by the 
Saviour, they bind and they loose. ‘ Such important powers,” 
Platon says, *‘ can be founded only on the Word of God.” Or 
more explicitly still— 

‘¢ Christ alone is the Head of this church government and service; 
and because as he is the foundation of his church, so is he her only 
independent governor, who ruleth her invisibly by his Word and Spirit. 
Consequently, in all matters respecting the essence of faith, the church 
can obey no one except himself, and the evident testimony of the Word 
of God.” 

According to these quotations, we might hope to find 
the Greek Church, at least in Russia, founded on the Rock, 
and guided only by the mind of Him who is the wisdom of 
God. To the eye or the ear, in the pages of Platon, that 
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church is thoroughly scriptural, and all that has ever been 
contended for by the purest churches, regarding the sole head- 
ship of Christ, is held and enjoyed. When he adds, moreover, 
that “a Christian monarch is bound to strive no less for the 
prosperity of the church than for the general good of the state,” 
@ proposition is announced which we accept as incontrovertible 
when read in the light of Scripture. But what, after all, is the 
real condition of the church in the East? Is it thus guided by 
the sole mind of Christ? Are the things of God and the things 
of Cesar really kept separate and distinct! We have already 
seen that Peter the Great suspended the election of a patri- 
arch, declared himself the patriarch, and at his leisure took 
measures for managing the Russian section, at least, according 
to his autocratic will; and Count Krasinski* shall tell us the 
result in our day :— 


“The Russian Church,” he says, “is now governed by the Synod 
instituted by Peter the Great. This council is usually composed of 
two metropolitans, two bishops, the chief secular priest of the imperial 
staff, and the following lay members :—the procurator or attorney, two 
chief secretaries, five secretaries, and a number of clerks. The procu- 
rator has the right of suspending the execution of the decisions of the 
Synod, and of reporting any case to the emperor. The Synod decides 
all matters relating to the truth and discipline of the church, and 
superintends the ainalieteaiioas of the dioceses, from which it receives 
twice a-year a report of churches and schools.” 


Here, then, is a court avowedly of human origin, a creature 
of the state, literally called into being by an autocrat, who by 
his procurator, a layman, can at any stage suspend its pro- 
ceedings. And yet it is the synod of a church which boasts 
that it “can obey no one but Christ himself, and the evident 
testimony of the Word of God.” Never was practice in more 
perfect antagonism to theory, never was the civil power more 
rampant, or a church more completely prostrate. Some Ang- - 
licans, who are not yet bold enough to pass over to Rome, have 
recently been studying with care the condition of these 
churches. They hope to find there an asylum from the 
simple gospel, a via media between Popery and the truth. 
But in proportion as they have ventured near to the Greco- 
Russian Church to examine its actual condition, have they 
recoiled from the contemplation. Their wail has been 
loud and long, and the statements now submitted may show 
that they are not without cause. Mr Palmer, for example, 
says,t “The ‘orthodox’ communion, in respect of popu- 
lation, has now about 70,000,000 of souls. ..... Six lan- 
guages are used in this communion...... In the Turkish 
empire the hierarchy are jealously controlled by an infidel 


* Pp, 269, 270. 4+ Dissertation i. 
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power, and cannot proselytise, nor even educate freely their 
own people. They cannot hold synods. Yet they exercise, 
by concession from the infidel government, a certain jurisdic- 
tion over their people, from whom they are required, as tax- 
gatherers, to collect certain dues.” ..* .. “In the Russian em- 
pire,” Mr Palmer proceeds, “the ‘orthodox’ church is governed 
by a standing spiritual synod, the members of which, seven or 
eight in number, are nominated and removed by the crown; 
nor are any synods of the clergy permitted to meet for deliber- 
ation or to make canons. All the officers and servants of the 
synod, and those of the diocesan bishops, are nominated, paid, 
and removed by the civil government, and are under its im- 
mediate orders.”..... Such,then, is the church which boasts 
of its freedom, and professes to be guided only by the mind of 
Christ. In certain recent controversies regarding the Scottish 
Church, Sir Robert Peel pleaded for the “ stringent control ” of 
the State over the Establishment. Mr Palmer. says that in 
the East that control is “ stifling.” 

This, however, is but a glimpse of the corrupt condition of 
the Greek Church. While in words it repudiates—and that 
sometimes with high-toned indignation—all connection with 
the Papacy, it is not a little remarkable that in nearly all that 
is peculiar to Popery, the Eastern Churches follow closely in its 
footsteps, or rather walk with it side by side. We can do little 
more than submit a catalogue of the points of coincidence or 
similarity ; but they deserve our earnest attention at a time 
like the present. 

Does the Church of Rome, then, offer worship to dead saints, 
and expect from them the aid which men might ask in vain 
without them from the Son of God? The “ Orthodox Doc- 
trine” says in express terms—‘ The invocation of saints is 
not repugnant to the first commandment.” True, that prac- 
tice is defended by the sophism, “ The invocation of saints is a 
uniting of our prayers with their prayers;” but withal there 
is in it, however modified or disguised, an inlet for idolatry as 
degrading to man and dishonouring to God as will be found 
in any dogma of Popery. The Virgin is addressed in their 
petitions as follows:—‘ May thine intercession, most blessed 
Virgin, console thy servants, assuage their sufferings, cleanse 
their sins, and heal their sorrows.” —“ Hail, lady protectress, the 
guard and salvation of our souls."—“ O mother of God, ..... 
hadst thou not by thine intercession been our advocate, who 
could have preserved us from so many dangers, and who would 
have kept us safe till now?” Such are some of the addresses to 
the Greek and Romish queen of heaven; and similar appeals are 
made to others among the dead. It is indeed true, that, in 
some of the liturgies, prayers of great beauty, and adorations 
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of much intensity of feeling, are found. But how is the fine gold 
hidden by “the stuff”! When the Greek Church defines 
prayer to be “a lifting up of the heart to God,” it unequivo- 
cally condemns its own practice; and all who are not swayed 
by habit, or who have not some end to promote, must at once 
detect the inconsistency. Who dare affirm that if we once 
admit, under any pretext or disguise, that the dead can hear 
and befriend those who call upon them, we shall stop short 
of actua] adoration ? 

But again, Do the papal churches boast of the pictures 
with which their churches are decorated, as helps to devo- 
tion? The Greek Church also offers its zgooxtvqois to paintings; 
and though the practice has been defined by a council as some- 
thing different from adoration, who will in fact observe the 
difference? Is not the very word sgooxtvyes employed to 
describe the worship which is paid to the King, Eternal, Im- 
mortal, and Invisible? On such worship Mr Palmer seizes 
as a link of connection between old Rome and Constanti- 
nople. 

| wo Are prayers for the dead in common use by Ro- 
manists? and are some zealots eager to revivethe practice among 
ourselves? - It prevails in the East, in spite of all attempts to 
explain it away into a mere phase of the communion of saints. 
That Englishman was honest who confessed in regard to the 
Greek Evxor0y«v, or Prayer-book, that he would experience 
quite as much discomfort from the invocations there as from 
those in the Roman Missal and Breviary. One sentence may 
suffice as an illustration; it is from the Liturgy of Chrysostom, 
which is in common. use :— 


“‘ We offer to thee this our reasonable service in behalf of all those 
who have fallen asleep in the faith; for our forefathers, fathers, pa- 
triarchs, prophets, ‘apostles, preachers, evangelists, martyrs, confessors, 
ascetics, and every spirit made perfect in faith.” 


But again: Has the Church of Rome adopted and made 
a vital part of itself the most monstrous of all dogmas, that of 
transubstantiation? It is demonstrable that in the Greek 
prayer-book, and other manuals, that dogma is broadly 
and undisguisedly announced. It is even asseverated thus, 
“ After the consecration of the bread, the bread is changed, 
transubstantiated, transmuted, transformed into the very 
true body and blood of our Lord which was born at 
Bethlehem.” Adoration follows this as a natural result, 
and Dr Wilson has shown that it is expressly enjoined. 
This is alleged by the partizans or apologists of the Ori- 
entals to be the result of interpolation; but that it stands 
in the Greek formularies is unquestionable. Nay more; they 
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say of the eucharist, “ We believe that this is a true propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for all the quick and the dead.” In this 
aspect Constantinople, St Petersburgh, and Rome are at one; 
and if the Greek Church has been overreached by her Romish 
sister, that imposition has not by any means been univer- 
sally resented. Mr Palmer’s eleventh dissertation, “On the 
Word and Doctrine of Transubstantiation,” should be studied 
upon this point withcare. Hesays, “The Easterns have accepted 
the Word, and now use it freely among themselves, refusing to 
listen to the scruples of some who disliked it merely because 
it was novel, and because it came to them from the West.”* 

Again, Does the Papacy set up images in every niche, and 
worship them in the very streets and highways? From the 
statue of Jupiter, in the nave of St Peter’s at Rome, to the 
tawdry doll which makes religion a burlesque in some of the 
rural chapels, is the Romish Church. crowded with graven 
images, which myriads devoutly worship? The Greek Church is 
alike guilty. Declaring, as she seems to do, that the worship 
of pictures is idolatry, she worships them notwithstanding. 
She prohibits in theory, yet in practice reveres them. The 
seventh general council gave forth the following deliverance :— 

“ We define with all accuracy and distinctness, that the venerable 
and the holy images, fitly prepared with colours and onlaying, or any 
other matter, according to the fashion and form of the life-giving 
Cross, are to be dedicated and placed and kept in the sacred temples 
of God ; on sacred vessels and garments also; on walls and tables ; 
in private houses and on public ways; but chiefly the image of the 
Lord and God our Saviour Jesus Christ. Next, that of our unspotted 
Lady, the mother of God, those of the venerable angels, and all holy 
and pure men. For, as often as these painted images are looked at, 
they who contemplate them are excited to the memory and love and 
recollection of the prototypes, and may offer to them salutation and an 
honorary adoration; not that which, according to our faith, is true 
worship (Aurgeia), and which pertains to the divine nature alone, but 
in like manner as we reverentially approach the type of the venerable 
and life-giving Cross, and the Holy Gospels, and the other sacred 
things, with oblations of censers and lighted tapers, according as this 
custom was piously established by the ancients. For the honour done 
to the image redounds to the prototype, and he who does obeisance 
to the image does obeisance likewise through it to the subject re- 
presented.” F 


Such is the church to which men like Mr Palmer, Mr Black- 
more, and others, would link the Church of England. And 
whether those who hold the Greek creed have been swift or 
slow to practise as the councils teach, the following state- 
ments show:— 

“The following morning,” Dr Henderson says in his Researches, 


* P. 205. , + Dr Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, ii. 462, 463, 
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“ presented a spectacle to our view which quite overpowered our feel- 
ings. At an early hour, the people who had collected from all parts 
of the government, and many of them from the governments adjacent, 
began to assemble in and around the cathedral, and after mass had 
been performed by the bishop, and an oration pronounced by one of 
the priests, an image of the saint whose festival they were celebrating 
was taken down from its niche, to be carried in solemn procession to 
a monastery, at the distance of about thirty versts, where it was to re- 
main during the fair about to be held in that place. Some of the 
priests, dressed in robes of yellow silk, embroidered with gold, carried 
a copy of the gospels, richly gilt, and thickly studded with gems ; others 
the banners ; numbers supported crosses of silver and gold ; and last 
of all followed the image, placed in a large ark or car, borne upon the 
shoulders of four of the priests.” 


About 20,000 pilgrims joined in that procession. Indeed, 
it is not difficult to suppose that the extract just quoted is 
an aecount of some Italian spectacle, instead of a descrip- 
tion, by an intelligent, and withal a very friendly traveller in 
Russia, of scenes which are there habitually enacted.* The 
monastery of Petcherskoi is the Mount Zion of the Russians, 
and pilgrims from Kamschatka, Siberia, and the remotest re- 
gions of the colossal empire, flock thither to the number of 
50,000 every year. 

On another occasion, Dr Henderson visited certain famous 
catacombs near Kieff, the Russian Jerusalem, and saw relics, 
we may say, in piles. A mummied saint at one place received 
on its hand, which lay extended for the purpose, the kisses of 
the faithful; and in the same dormitory, other eighty-one relics 
were saluted inthe same manner. Ascetics of various degrees 
of austerity are there immortalised and their relics revered, 
and to leave no doubt of the essential identity of the Greek and 
Latin Churches in this respect, Dr Henderson adds— 


* Another of these sepulchres is said to contain the relics of the 
twelve friars who first addicted themselves to the severity of the monastic 
life in this place ; one of the bones of the {pre wage Stephen ; and some 
of the children of Bethlehem, murdered by the order of King Herod.” 

Finally, Dr Henderson says— 

“The number of bodies, or parts of bodies, contained in the latter 
catacombs, and which are venerated as relics possessed of wonder- 
working power, amounts to forty-five.” 

Mr C. G. Young, also, in his Wayfarer’s Notes on the Shores 
of the Levant, thus writes :— 

“On the south side of Mount Pagus is an ancient Greek church, 
which contains most precious relics,—no other than the stones from 
the tomb of Elias, who, it appears, was buried here. .... . I en- 
tered, . .... and found a Greek priest directing the devotions of 


* Henderson’s Researches, pp. 155, 156. 
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many worshippers, one of whom reverently kissed the stone offered 
to him in a wooden case.” * 


Of a church in Cyprus, Mr Young writes :— 

“In front of the pictures on the lower screen are smaller figures of 
the same saints, which the poor devotees, and among them two of our 
priestly acquaintances, reverently kissed. I was told that the bones 
of Lazarus had been lately found here, and many were pressing down 
some steps in the church to kiss them also.” f 

This is just Popery in Greece. It is superstition, the same 
whether in the East or the West. 

Again, Does. Popery use crossings and genuflexions at every 
stage of its worship? These, with incense, candles, and similar 
accompaniments, are no less rife in the East. Pinkerton 
says :— 

“There is scarcely any rite or ordinance performed in the Greek 
Church, whether by day or by night, without lighted candles or lamps. 
Almost every worshipper on holidays devoutly approaches and places 
his wax candle, or taper, before the holy Jkons, or pictures of the 
saints. In many of the churches, lamps and candles are kept con- 
tinually burning, particularly before the pictures of the Saviour, the 
Virgin, and the saint to whom the church is dedicated.” 

Or has Popery seven sacraments, while the Word of God 
knows only of two? The Greek Church has the same num- 
ber. It may signalise baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but 
they are only two of seven—not the two which alone the Lord 
appointed. “Our church, in the New Testament,” Platon 
says, “ holdeth seven mysteries,—baptism, the chrism, the 
eucharist, repentance, ordination, marriage, and the sanctified 
oil,” and besides the unscriptural number, a congeries of 
superstitions is heaped upon certain of the sacraments. The 
prayers, exercises, and ceremonies attending baptism, for 
example, are complicated and prolix. The Grzeco-Russian 
Church always uses the trine immersion—the first in the 
name of the Father, the second in the name of the Son, and 
the third of the Holy Ghost. When a priest cannot be ob- 
tained in cases of necessity, lay-baptism is deemed valid, and 
re-baptism is not allowed, except in Greece, where converts 
from Popery are re-baptised. ‘* The chrism,” the “ Orthodox 
Doctrine” describes as “a mystery, in which, by the anointing 
of the different parts of the body with ointment, there is com- 
municated to the baptised person spiritual ointment,—that is, 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.” The ointment is composed of 
twenty different ingredients, and is prepared and consecrated 
from time to time with great ceremony at Moscow by its bishop. 
When the chrism is administered, the priest anoints the bap- 
tised person, by making the sign of the cross with the oil on 


* Pp. 56, + P. 87. 
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the forehead, the eyes, the nostrils, the mouth, the ears, the 
breast, the hands. and feet, repeating these words at each sign, 
“ The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost.” *—As if to con- 
summate the superstition of such scenes, the Synod of Beth- 
lehem declared “that baptism is absolutely necessary to sal- 
vation, even in the case of infants; that it destroys original 
sin, and is infallibly accompanied by regeneration, and even 
ultimate salvation.” + But we need not examine all the mass 
of superstition which is contained in the account of the seven 
sacraments in a book on the whole so moderate as the “ Or- 
thodox Doctrine.” We submit only the following extract :— 


“In communicating, every true Christian ought to be firmly as- 
sured that in this most exalted mystery he does not partake of simple 
bread and common wine ; but that under the sign of that holy bread 
he partakes of the real blood of Christ himself, who offered up himself 
a sacrifice upon the cross for our salvation, and by various sufferings 
was broken like bread. Under the sign, also, of that holy wine, he 
communicates of the real blood of Christ, which flowed from his holy 
side, and was shed for the remission of our sins. For our Lord, in 
giving the bread to his disciples, said, ‘ This is my body;’ and in giv- 
ing the wine, said, ‘ This is my blood.’ Consequently, through this 
communion a-man becomes one in spirit with the Lord.” 


Though “ sacramental efficacy” is not in terms asserted by 
the Greeks, it is implied again and again. Without baptism 
there is no salvation. The Lord’s Supper is regarded as “the 
safeguard, the medicine, the salvation of our souls, bodies, and 
spirits.” We get ‘“‘a complete pardon through the bread and 
wine.” 

But we cannot more briefly illustrate the wretched supersti- 
tions connected with the eucharist, as celebrated by the Orien- 
tals, than by referring to the wafer which is used. It is round, 
and bears a square projection in the centre, divided into four 
compartments. One of these is stamped with the letters I.H.C. 
(‘Insovs), and when separated by “ the spear,” which the priest 
uses for the purpose, it is placed in the chalice. The second 
compartment of the projection, contains the letters X.C. 
(Xgoros), and that is the priest’s portion in communion. The 
other two compartments contain the letters N.I. and K.A.— 
the Greek for “he conquers”—and these are given to the 
people. The priest, according to the Rubric, should pray 
‘“‘ with tears” at a certain stage of the service, but it has been 
observed that he is then discreetly screened off from the com- 
municants. The mode of communicating is scarcely less gro- 
tesque. For the most part, the recipients stand, having their 
hands crossed on their breast, while the priest approaches, and 


* Pinkerton, pp. 178, 179. 
+ Dr Wilson's Lands of the Bible, ii., p. 455. 
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with a spoon places some of the bread dipped in the wine in 
the mouth. A deacon follows, to wipe the mouth with one of 
the sacred cloths.* 

We have seen, in former extracts, that in the Greek 
Church room is left for tradition to work its usual havoc upon 
revealed truth; and here again the arguments of some doc- 
tors, and the practice of the church at large, are in perfect 
opposition. On the one hand, it is said, ‘“ Scriptura ita est 
perfecta, ut omnia dogmata sine quibus salvari non pussumus, 
continet ;” but, on the other, Calvinists and Lutherans are 
blamed for having discarded the holy “ apostolical traditions,” 
of which five of the seven sacraments of the Greeco-Russian 
Church are obvious examples. 

This, however, is too favourable a statement of the views 
of the Greek Church regarding the Scriptures. The Council 
or Synod of Bethlehem, which met in 1672, declared that the 
Scriptures are not to be indiscriminately read by all; their 
perspicuity is disparaged; and the whole apocryphal books of 
Judith, Tobit, the History of the Dragon, of Susanna, and the 
Maccabees, with the Wisdom of Solomon, and Sirach, are added 
to the canon.+ The confession of Mogilas, a high authority 
among the Orientals, confirms or expands all these corruptions, 
and indeed rivets on the minds of men the great apostasy which 
so speedily began, and has so long continued, to mutilate and 
crush the truth of God. Where alms-giving is formally set 
forth as an expiation for sin, can the light be shining? Yet 
such ignorance and such perversions have received the sanc- 
tion of councils, of patriarchs, of archimandrites, and finally of 
“the most holy governing Synod of Russia.” 

Or farther still, Is auricular confession in the Church of 
Rome one of its most offensive and revolting practices, perhaps 
the keystone of that system which has so long pressed with 
deadening powerupon the souls and minds of men? The Greeks, 
also, have their confessional. Confessors are appointed by the 
bishop, and though they are said to be men advanced in years, 
and otherwise unlikely to abuse their office, they ewist. They 
exist, according to the “ Orthodox Doctrine ” of Platon, for two 
reasons,—namely, to. direct the confessed in regard to their 
future conduct; and secondly, that the confessor may, in the 
name of Christ, announce to the penitent the forgiveness of 
sin. Nay, it is in the power, and it is the practice, of priests 
to prescribe duties to be done by the confessed in the way of 
penance. 


* A Greek eucharist is not valid unless the napkin on the altar has “ in its web 
some particles of a martyr’s remains.” 

+ Dr Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, ii. 455. 

t It was once the practice for the confessor strictly to examine the confessed, but 


now he only repeats the ten commandments, and asks which of them has been broken. 
After confession, the priest prays that ‘* Jesus Christ our Lord and God” may “ for- 
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Or does the Church of Rome claim the power of working 
miracles, and even rank that gift among the proofs of her 
claim to be held the only true church? The Greeks are quite 
abreast with her here. We have already seen examples of the 
wonders wrought by their relics, and we have now to add, that 
it is a special recommendation even to the holy Synod, the 
highest of all her courts, to examine the legends of the saints, 
to purify them from their absurdities, to distinguish pretended 
miracles from true ones, to reject all superstitious ceremonies, 
to make strict inquiry concerning the relics of saints, and to 
prevent every kind of superstition.* Indeed, in the language 
of Russia, a word is employed to designate the uncorrupted 
body of a favourite of God. The Mosches “ do not see corrup- 
tion;” and after a series of years, the body, as a mark of being 
canonised in heaven, is raised by degrees from the grave by a 
supernatural power, till it appears above the ground undecayed 
and entire! Miracles immediately begin to be wrought by it; 
and even in such centres of Greek light as Kieff and Moscow, 
these uncorrupted bodies are preserved in monasteries and 
cathedral churches, for their wonder-working power. On cer- 
tain holidays they are paraded before the people to receive 
their obeisance. Peter the Great is said to have diminished 
the number of these impostures; but even in our own day we 
have seen that they are still practised by priests, and believed 
by the people.+ 

“ Every year,” Pinkerton says, “ great numbers of people from every 
part of the Russian empire go in pilgrimage to Kieff or to Troitza, and 
there perform their devotions before the pictures and relics of the won- 
der-workers and saints...... Many of them, I fear, both there and 
elsewhere, through ignorance and superstition, render that homage to 
the Mosches, or withered remains of their saints, which is due to the 
immortal God alone.” 

Now, with this before us, we need not wonder though Platon 
strove in vain to vindicate or explain away such corruptions. 
He saw and deplored the degrading practices more clearly than 
some of the modern apologists and admirers of the Greek 
Church; and though he wanted the resolute power of a reformer 
to sweep such abominations away, Platon had light enough to 
add, as an antidote to the revolting superstitions which link 
his church so closely to that of Rome, “ We must hold to the 
divine Word alone, and rest assured that it alone contains the 


give the person all his sins,” from which he then absolves the confessed in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The common people generally 
confess in church, one by one, as in the Latin churches; but people of distinction con- 
fess in their own houses to priests called for the purpose. A ridiculous story is told 
of a princess who asked her confessor what good thing she must do to inherit eter- 
nal life, and received for answer, that if she lived upon mushroom skins she would be 
perfect! Any thing but Him in whom we are “ complete.’’ . 

* Dr King on the Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia, p. 297. 

+ Pinkerton, pp. 261, 262. t P. 227. 
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true rules by which we ought to please God.” In spite of this, 
however, the religion of man in the East supersedes that of 
God. The only Mediator and Saviour is concealed by crowds 
of his creatures. The priest usurps the prerogatives of the 
Redeemer. 

' Though we fear that these specimens of Greek religion may 
appear prolix, we must submit a few additional extracts. We 
have seen the unscriptural nature of its baptismal formula. It 
practises both sprinkling and immersion, and with that we do 
not quarrel; but why those unscriptural additions which foster 
superstition and prove an inlet to many abuses? The chrism, 
for example, to which we have already referred, is a rite of a 
purely gratuitous and unscriptural nature. 


“Through this holy ordinance,” Platon says, “ the Holy Ghost de- 
scendeth upon the baptised, and confirmeth him in the grace which he 
received in his baptism, according to the example of his descending 
upon the disciples of Jesus Christ, and in imitation of the disciples 
themselves, who after baptism laid their hands upon the believers, by 
which laying on of the hands of the apostles the Holy Ghost was 
visibly conferred.” 


—Thus one opus operatum is not sufficient for the Greeks. 
Another and another is added till it must be more than a 
common miracle of grace if the truth find its way through them 
all to the consciences and hearts of men. 

“ The laity,” Pinkerton says, “seldom partake of the communion 
more than once a-year,..... but there are many of the more serious 
who partake oftener. The eucharist is also administered to infants ; 
for as soon as any one is baptised, of whatever age, he is admitted to 
this ordinance. ‘The bread which is used is leavened, and it is broken 
or divided into small portions with great ceremony.”* 


“The mystery of the sanctified oil” of the Greeks is simply 
the extreme unction of the Papists, with the exception that it 
is not necessarily applied to persons who are deemed past all 
hope of recovery from sickness. It may be used in any illness 
as a pious and charitable work, but the superstitions connected 
with it surpass even those of the Romanists. It requires seven 
priests to perform the rite, ‘each of whom, in the course of the 
prayers, withatwig, upon the end of which there is a littlecotton, 
anoints the sick person with oil on the chief parts of the body.” 
The preparation of the oil for the chrism and other supersti- 
tions of the Greeks is thus described by Dr Henderson+ :— 


“We went to the Patriarchal Hall to see the ceremony of the pre- 
paration of the holy oil. Here, over a stove constructed on purpose, 
we found two large kettles, in which the different ingredients were 
mixed, and kept in constant motion by six deacons, who stirred them 
with long rods of cypress, the handles of which were covered with red 


* P. 183, + Pp. 57, 59. 
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velvet. This was the third day since the ceremony commenced, and 
another day would still be required ere the oil would be ready. This 
oil, which consists of the ingredients prescribed in the Levitical law, 
is not prepared every year, but only every third or fourth. When the fire 
is kindled, and also when the ingredients are put into the kettles, the 
metropolitan is present to give his benediction ; and this he repeats in 
a most solemn manner when the ceremony is about to be completed. 
During the whole time of the preparation, a succession of deacons keep 
up the reading of the gospels, and should they read through the evan- 
gelists they commence afresh. To us it was most interesting to behold 
a crowd of poor people leaning forward over each other, and listening 
to the word of eternal life. 

“ At the east end of the hall rose a stand... .. There was placed 
on it a great variety of gold and silver cups, and flagons of various 
sizes, among which, at certain distances, was a vast profusion of lighted 
candles... .. The most remarkable object in this splendid exhibition 
of sacred utensils was a large flagon made of mother-of-pearl, which 
still contains some of the oil brought from Constantinople at the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Russia, in the tenth century. It is 
preserved with great care, so that when only a few drops are taken 
from it, as on the present occasion, their place is supplied by some of 
that which had been prepared at a former period, by which means its 
perpetual virtue is supposed to be secured. Close to the stove we 
observed an immensely large silver urn, and on a table on the opposite 
side of the hall, sixteen smaller ones, resembling the common tea-urn, 
only much larger. The oil thus prepared and deposited in these 
utensils is sent to all parts of the empire to be used for sacramental 
purposes.” 


—Have we been reading an account of a Christian ordinance? 
Is this a portion of the religion of Jesus? 

We had marked for quotation some passages regarding the 
fasts or lents of the Greek Church, which are four in number, 
and during which the Russians are not permitted to eat flesh, 
eggs, or butter, but only vegetables, bread, and fish. Maslon- 
itza, or Butter-week, is their carnival, and is spent in diversion. 
St Peter's fast, “the fast of the Blessed Virgin,” St Philip’s 
fast, and others, all evince the identity in spirit of the Greek 
and Latin Churches. These fasts extend to 226 days per 
annum. We designed also to have referred to the Ordination 
and Marriage ceremonies of the Greeks, as farther illustrative 
of their religious opinions, or their superstitions, but can now 
only quote the following section from Platon, as a kind of 
summary, by a moderate writer, of some of their practices. 
Speaking of traditions and ceremonies, Platon says (Part II. 
sec. XXXIX.) :— 


. “In the church there are many ceremonies which have descended 
from the days of the apostles themselves, or were instituted by their 
immediate successors, and have been observed by all holy antiquity; 
and though our salvation does not consist in them, yet they possess 
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their own share of usefulness, and we are bound with all due respect 
to observe them. Such, for instance, are the traditions following: In 
performing divine service, the servants of the church use becoming 
robes and garments.* We use candles in our churches as a mark of 
our burning faith. We incense with a censer as a mark of the offer- 
ing up of our prayers. We cross ourselves, thereby testifying our 
faith in the crucified Saviour.t We consecrate the water in remem- 
brance of the Lord’s baptism, as well as of our own. We adorn our 
churches with honourable pictures, that in beholding them we may 
be excited to imitate those whom they represent. We keep different 
holidays, in remembrance of the gracious acts of God, or of the holy 
lives of his favourites, and thereby we are much excited to godliness, 
These and such like ceremonies our church preserveth holy ; however, 
she disclaims all superstition, —that is, such traditions as are contrary 
to the Word of God and unknown in holy antiquity.” 

We might farther dwell at great length on the nunneries and 
monastic institutions of the Greek Church, and the superstitions 
which nestle there. Peter the Great laid some restrictions on 
their fooleries, and the Empress Catherine II. deprived them of 
much of their property both in land and slaves, and transfer- 
red them to the state. But many still continue in great 
vigour; indeed, they cannot be abolished without a revolu- 
tion, for the higher orders of the clergy must be elected 
from among the monks, at least in Russia. Mount Athos 
alone, the ‘Aysov ogo, is said by Pinkerton to be the seat of 
twenty monasteries of Greek monks; and the enormous number 
of 40,000 monks and hermits are alleged to frequent that 
neighbourhood, through all their gradations of Probationer, 
Proficient, and Perfect. Of the nunneries, it is said that “they 
are properly nothing but asylums for aged and unfortunate 
females,” and do not belong to “ those retreats of licentious- 
ness, covered with the black veil of feigned devotion,” with 
which the face of the church is so much blotted and dis- 
figured. 

It would be wrong to close these illustrations without a 
passing reference to the Greek festival of Easter. In former 
times, the Oriental Church boasted much of the fire which 
is said annually to descend from heaven at the sacred sea- 
son, in the temple of the Holy Sepulchre. But the mi- 
racle is falling into disrepute, and is sometimes openly de- 
nounced as an imposture. The Saturnalia (Dr Wilson calls 
them Satanalia) which accompany the unblushing deception, 


* The priests’ robes are made of the most costly silks and velvets, generally of gay 
colours, sumptuously embroidered with gold, and many of them studded with pearls 
and precious stones. 

The Russian crosses himself before meat; when about to pass a river, or begin a 
journey, or passing a church; and when he sees lightning or hears thunder, the head is 
then devoutly uncovered, and ejaculations repeated. The Russians cross themselves 
also during prayer; and at his baptism every individual receives a small cross—costly 
in proportion to the circumstances of the party, which is usually worn as an amule 
through life. 
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are worthy of their origin. The Greek devotees hurry from 
the extreme of savage excitement to as savage enjoyment. 
All that is indelicate and disgusting is rife, so that only the 
abominations of Bartholomew fair can rival it. ‘* The fighting 
among the Greeks is quelled only by the scourge and the 
whip of the followers of the false prophet;” and when the im- 
posture is consummated by the descent of the fire, the blaze 
and glare of the torches which are lighted on the occasion give 
the church the aspect of a pandemonium. 

We are obliged to pass over, nearly in perfect silence, 
the different dissenters from the Greek Church, especially in 
Russia, though their views exhibit in many ways the state of 
religion in that wide-spread communion. Count Krasinski 
reckons the number of these dissidents at upwards of 5,000,000, 
but Mr Blackmore avers that they are returning to the na- 
tional church at the rate of 20,000 persons per annum. One 
of the most instructive chapters in ecclesiastical history is 
that of the Rasholniks, or Schismatics of the Eastern Church 
in Russia. 

The narratives of modern travellers regarding the atrocities 
perpetrated by some of the sects, under the name of religion, 
introduce us to some of the most dark and painful of all the as- 
pects in which depraved human nature can be viewed.* The 
notion that self-murder is a sure passport to glory has occa- 
sioned many a death, and the Self-immolators have actually 
acquired the standing of a sect, with the fearful notoriety of 
Thugs. It is stated that many shut themselves up in places 
constructed for the purpose, after having collected piles of 
wood, and other combustible materials, and, to the extent of 
thirty or forty at a time, set fire tothe piles with their own 
hands, and perish amid the flames. This fire-baptism, amid 
which the Self-immolators continue to sing hymns of joy, is . 
reckoned a sure preparative for blessedness, and the forests of 
Siberia frequently ring with the wild hosannas of these fana- 
tics. Count Krasinski writes :-+— 


‘“ Baron Haxthausen, who visited Russia in 1843, says that, a few 
years ago, a number of these fanatics assembled on an estate, .... . 
situated on the left bank of the Volga, and resolved to sacrifice them- 
selves by mutual murder. After some preparatory rites, the horrid 
design was put in execution. Thirty-six individuals had been mur- 
dered, when attachment to life arose in a young woman, who fled to 
a neighbouring village, and gave information of what was going on. 
A number of people hastened to the scene of these atrocities; but they 
found forty-seven individuals murdered, and two murderers still alive. 
They were taken, and received the punishment of the knout; but they 
exulted at every lash, rejoicing to suffer martyrdom.” 


* See especially Baron Haxthausen’s Studien iiber Ruzzland. ft P. 278. 
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—Suttee, and even Juggernaut, must hide its head before the 
sectaries of Russia! — 

We cannot now enter into details regarding the present 
state of religion in the different sections of the Greek Church; 
indeed, we have already anticipated these. Where supersti- 
tions so gross are rampant, there must be confusion, and every 
evil work, in regard to the simple truth of God. And yet, 
notwithstanding, elaborate attempts have been made, on 
the part of the Tractarians, as we have already seen, to 
achieve some sort of union between Lambeth and St Peters- 
burgh. Mr Palmer is the apostle of this undertaking, and 
has adopted plans the most humbling, as well as arguments 
the most subtle, with a view to accomplish his cherished ob- 
ject. Jesuits on the one hand, and Anglo-Catholics on the 
other, are thus coquetting with the church of the Czar,— 
for the present with only indifferent success. Meanwhile, 
at various points in the East the truth is spreading. But 
the details would require a separate article; and we can only 
in general announce, that wherever Christians have been per- 
mitted to proclaim God’s message to men, men have been found 
to welcome and rejoice in it. It remains a problem for the 
future whether the Anglicans or the Romanists are to prevail 
in accomplishing a union with the Greeks, or whether all the 
three, eventually blending into one, are to sink together into 
the same dark and fathomless abyss of corruption.* We shall 
in another paper give a detailed account of the negotiations 
which have taken place between the various parties with a 
view to union; and the course of events in the East may 
speedily throw light upon the prospective practicability of such 
an issue. 





Art. V.—1. Nineveh and its Remains. By AUSTEN HENRY 
LayarD. In two volumes. London: 1849. 

2. Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon; with 
Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert: Being the 


* When the celebrated Gorham case was decided, and the unadulterated truth 
of God on the subject of baptism declared to be tenable in the Church of Eng- 
land, many took offence. Some of the Tractarians thought of turning to the East for 
an asylum. Remembering the correspondence between the English Church and the 
Orientals about a hundred and thirty years ago, which was to be “ renewed at some 
future and more convenient opportunity,” the aggrieved Romanisers deemed that op- 
portunity to have come. A document was prepared, which has indeed never been 
acted on, and seems intrinsically to merit only contempt, but which is still an im- 
portant “sign of the times.” The ambassador of the Czar was to be appealed to, and 
the readiness of some to sink into deeper darkness than they have even yet reached, 
was made fully apparent. 
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result of a Second Expedition, undertaken for the Trustees 
of the British Museum. By Austen H. Layarp, M.P. 
London: 1853. 

3. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. X., Parts L., 
Il., II. The Persian Cuneiform Inscription of Behistun 
Deciphered and Translated ; with a Memoir. By Major 
H. C. Rawuinson. London: 1846. 

4. A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylon 
and Assyria ; including Readings of the Inscription on the 
Nimroud Obelisk ; and a brief notice of the ancient Kings of 
Nineveh and Babylon. Read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By Major H. C. Rawiinson. London: 1850. 

5. A Later Communication from Lieutenant-Colonel Rawlin- 
son, O. B., containing Outlines of Assyrian History from the 
Inscriptions of Nineveh ; followed by some Remarks, by A. 
H. Layarp, Esq., M.P. 

6. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. Vol. XXII. 
Part XI. On the Inscriptions of Khorsabad. By the Rev. 
EpwarpD Hincxs, D.D. Dublin: 1851. 


THE present age is emphatically one of transition. It is distin- 
guished by all the marks which characterise such an epoch :— 
it is discontented, restless, speculative, full of invention, inde- 
fatigable in its investigations of all kinds, and, while eager for 
reforms and change, is yet filled with gloomy forebodings of the 
near impending future. Man has enjoyed a large measure of 
liberty, civil and religious, since the time of the Reformation; 
but that liberty has not been wisely used ; the authority of the 
Bible has not been sufficiently admitted and obeyed ; society 
has not been adequately pervaded by its life-giving and life- 
preserving principles ; degradation, misery, and misrule are in- 
creasing ; and mankind seem on the point of losing true liberty 
with all its blessings, which they have almost proved them- ~ 
selves unworthy to enjoy. Many efforts, all alike futile and 
abortive,—political, scientific, and literary or philosophical,— 
have been made, and are being made, to satisfy the great want 
of which all are conscious, and to avert that threatened dan- 
ger which all dread. Few, very few, directly and intelligently 
consult the Word of God, and seek to learn there, not only 
what are the true principles of civil and religious liberty, 
but how those principles can be realised, enjoyed, and perma- 
nently maintained. Yet there, and there alone, can it be learned 
how that inestimable blessing may be obtained and secured. 
Meanwhile Divine providence is leading men, by ways which they 
know not, and sought not, to perceive the marvellous truthful- 
ness of that sacred book, THE BIBLE. While, therefore, in an 
age of at least incipient transition, such as we believe the pre- 
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sent to be, men cannot refrain from inquiring into beginnings, 
it is a most propitious omen, that Providence has so guided 
their inquiries, by means of unexpected discoveries, as to bring 
them into contact with the ancient records of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, thereby infusing into the very mind and heart of this tran- 
sition age the confirmed principles of Divine truth, from which 
we may cherish the hope, that the result of all the mighty move- 
ments of the troubled and tossing present, will be the develop- 
ment of an unprecedented measure of truth, purity, freedom, 
and peace in the coming future. 

The discoveries to which we allude are those connected with 
ancient Egypt and ancient Assyria, two countries with which 
the historical narratives of the Bible bring us into close con- 
tact, at a period of antiquity beyond the range of common 
history. The books of Moses, while relating the various events 
which befel the race of Abraham, record also somewhat of the 
rise of great nations inCentral Asia, and state with considerable 
minuteness the transactions which occurred in Egypt, both 
during the residence of the Hebrew people in that country, 
and especially at the period of their departure. Again, both 
in the historical books of Kings, and in the writings of the 
prophets, there are placed before us narratives respecting the 
relation in which the Hebrew people stood to the mighty As- 
syrian empire, and the treatment they received from that cruel 
and oppressive power. There were consequently two histori- 
cal epochs, separated from each other by a period of five or 
six centuries, in each of which the Hebrews had been in close 
contact with a great monarchy in such a manner that the trans- 
actions which had taken place must have been recorded in the 
public annals of these monarchies. It might be expected, there- 
fore, that these annals, if they were still extant and could be 
recovered, would either confirm or invalidate the Scripture 
narrative, at least in its historical department. But if such 
annals were still in existence, they were buried in impenetrable 
obscurity, out of which no amount of past learning or research 
had been able to raise them. In Egypt the traveller wandered 
amidst a vast wilderness of pyramids, tombs, obelisks, and 
sphinxes, covered with hieroglyphical inscriptions, which might 
be charged with all the wisdom and learning of that ancient 
kingdom, but the deep mysteries of which no man had been 
able to disclose. Vast mounds cumbered the banks of the 
Tigris, to which tradition ascribed some connection with that 
great city Nineveh, the haughty metropolis of imperial As- 
syria; but no human eye had explored the secret recesses of 
those huge funereal mounds. So long as this remained the 
case, there could be nothing obtained from those silent retreats 
of the buried past, either to confirm or to invalidate the Bible; 
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and yet men continued to hover round and gaze upon them 
with increasing earnestness. There had been hopes enter- 
tained by some infidel writers, such as Volney and his fol- 
lowers, that these “ruins of empires” contained, and would 
one day reveal, a complete confutation of Scripture history ; 
this position carried, they would have a strong “vantage 
ground” from which to assail its doctrinal statements. With 
this view such men were eager to explore the unknown records 
of Egypt; while a measure of anxiety as to the result equally 
impelled the defenders of Bible truth to prosecute a similar 
course of investigation. It was not mere antiquarian curiosity 
that urged on the prolonged inquiries with such zeal and per- 
severance, but the deep, though often unacknowledged, feeling 
that the veracity of revelation was involved in the results. It 
is one thing to please the eye and cultivate the taste by in- 
specting the shape of an Etruscan vase, or the exquisite pro- 
portions of Athenian sculpture; and quite another to stand 
face to face with an ancient Pharaoh, and obtain from his mo- 
numental records a sentence regarding the veracity of Moses. 

At length the sphinx yielded up the solution of her riddle; 
Isis was-unveiled, and the monuments of Egypt revealed their 
mysteries. The result has been, to state it in the language of 
one of the most thoroughly learned of Egyptologers, that the 
discoveries made in ancient Egypt contain much to confirm 
various statements in the Mosaic writings, but nothing to con- 
tradict them. More recently, Nineveh has been disinterred. 
The gigantic tomb-heaps of her buried palaces have been ex- 
plored by extensive excavations and tunnels, and vast quanti- 
ties of sculptured historical records have been recovered, col- 
lected, and deciphered. There, too, the result has been the 
same. The Bible narrative has been confirmed with marvel- 
lous exactness, not only in its leading statements, but often 
also in very minute details. It is scarce a metaphor to say, 
that from dead Egypt and buried Assyria sepulchral forms 
have arisen and voices have been heard, bearing solemn testi- 
mony to the truth of that record which pronounced their doom, 
rendering awful homage to the Almighty arm by which they 
were smitten in their pride. 

But the question may be asked, What certainty is there 
that the ancient records of Egypt and Assyria have been 
at length correctly deciphered, and are now truly under- 
stood? This question deserves the most conclusive answer 
that can be given; and our attempt to furnish such an 
answer will lead us to give a brief account of the method 
employed in deciphering those ancient inscriptions,—an out- 
line of the historical information obtained,—and a short 
statement of its relation to well-ascertained secular history, as 
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well as to the historical narratives of the Bible. By following 
this process, we venture to hope that we may be able to place 
before our readers a tolerably full and intelligible view of those 
intensely interesting and precious memorials of the past, to 
which the attention of the civilised world is now so eagerly and 
so justly directed. 

During the progress of that tremendous struggle begun by 
the French Revolution, which ushered in the present age of 
transition, Egypt was invaded by an army under the command 
of Napoleon. That wonderful man had taken with him 
not only soldiers to fight, but men of science and literature to 
explore, so that his campaign should produce results of every 
kind. In August 1799, while a French officer of artillery was 
engaged in constructing fortifications at Rosetta, he dug up 
the fragment of an oblong square slab of black syenitic basalt, 
covered with inscriptions. This discovery was immediately 
communicated to the men of science and literature, to whose 
province it belonged to ascertain its value. The inscription 
was threefold: the upper of the three was in hieroglyphics, the 
middle in what was termed the enchorial or popular, and the 
lowest in Greek. A hasty perusal of the Greek text showed 
that this stone tablet recorded the ascription of the highest 
honours of the Pharaohs to Ptolemy Epiphanes by the priest- 
hood of Memphis. It was at once perceived that such a record 
might be of great value in guiding the inquiries of learned men 
with regard to the interpretation of hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
Shortly afterwards Alexandria fell into the hands of the British; 
and the Rosetta stone, which had been packed up for trans- 
mission to Paris, was sent to England, and deposited in the 
British Museum. The possible value of that relic of antiquity 
was very readily recognised by the literary men of Britain ; 
and with a liberality which did them honour, engraved copies 
of it were immediately made, and transmitted to every seat of 
learning in Europe, for the investigation of philologists every 
where. 

The path of inquiry had most fortunately been cleared from 
the obstructions of the mythic and symbolical dreams of earlier 
interpreters, about the same time, by the learning and sagacity 
of Zoega, a native of Denmark, who had established the distinc- 
tion between hieroglyphics and purely symbolical representa- 
tions, had maintained that the former contained signs of arti- 
culate sounds, and had given to these the name of phonetic 
signs. It was an obvious conjecture that the triple inscription 
was but one in meaning, but expressed in different languages 
and modes of writing, so as to be equally intelligible to the dif- 
ferent races or classes of people by whom they were used. The 
labours of Heyne and Porson speedily restored and interpreted 
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the Greek inscription, so as to render it easily intelligible. 
The difficulty still remained of identifying the hieroglyphic 
and enchorial with the Greek, so as to ascertain not only the 
language, but also the words and grammatical structure of 
these inscriptions. Sylvestre de Sacy, assuming that the lan- 
guage was the Coptic, or some kindred dialect of the Egyptian, 
made some progress on the right method of discovery, and 
pointed out the three groups which contain the proper names 
of Ptolemy, Bernice, and Alexander. The Swedish philologist 
Akerblad advanced further, and showed that these groups are 
capable of being decomposed into letters, and even attempted 
the construction of an alphabet. 

Up till this time attention had been directed almost exclu- 
sively to the enchgyial or popular inscription, but Dr THomas 
YOounNG, a eves | physician of Cambridge, previously dis- 
tinguished by his discoveries in mathematical and physical 
science, having directed his acute mind to the subject, obtained 
the key to the solution of that mystery which had perplexed 
the world for two thousand years. The method which he 
adopted was, like every true method or principle, very simple. 
Directing his attention chiefly to the hieroglyphic inscription, 
he subdivided it into paragraphs, by comparing its recurring 
groups of characters with the words or sentences repeated in 
the Greek inscription. By this means it was possible, not only 
to distinguish the groups of characters which represented cer- 
tain words, especially proper names, but also to mark by what 
hieroglyphic figure each letter in these names was represented, 
so as to ascertain the sound for which it stood, or its phonetic 
value, and thereby to obtain a true hieroglyphical phonetic al- 
phabet. This result, however, was not actually reached by Dr 
Young. By fixing his attention too exclusively on groups, and 
not directing it sufficiently to individual characters, he failed _ 
to discover the existence of a purely phonetic alphabet, though 
he regarded it as furnishing “a certain kind of syllabic sys- 
tem.” 

The more complete interpretation of the hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions fell to the lot of Champollion. Directed and en- . 
couraged by Young’s attempt to analyse the royal names con- 
tained in the two rings, or cartouches, as they have been 
called, which Young had published in 1819, Champollion 
adopted and followed the same method, and aided by the use 
of other royal names, and by a considerable knowledge of the 
Coptic language, he produced, in the course of a few years, 

_the most incontrovertible proof that the key to the interpre- 
tation of the hieroglyphical inscriptions had been found. A 
further discovery of what are called homophones, or different 
figures representing identical sounds, led to a greatly increased 
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knowledge of the system. The labours of Rossellini and others 
tended greatly to promote the investigation, and to keep alive 
the interest felt in it, as well as to stimulate others to enter 
on so fertile a field. Of these, the most recent, ardent, and 
successful is Lepsius, to whom belongs the honour of an addi- 
tional discovery, by which the knowledge of hieroglyphical 
inscriptions may be in time completely ascertained. Cham- 
pollion had obtained an alphabet of about 200 signs, forming 
evidently a system far too cumbrous for use as an alphabet. 
Lepsius perceived, that by far the greater part of them were 
not purely phonetic, that is, were not ‘capable of universal 
application, but used only in certain words, or for peculiar 
combinations of sounds. Rejecting all such, the remainder 
amounted to no more than 34 purely alphabetic signs, which 
he identified with the 15 old Egyptian letters, containing only 
the simple and primitive consonantal sounds. By this means 
the hieroglyphic alphabet was corrected, illustrated, and re- 
duced to something approaching to scientific precision and 
simplicity. 

As our present design is merely to point out with what 
measure of certainty we may regard the method pursued in 
the interpretation of those ancient records, not what credit is 
due to the records themselves, or to the inferences which have 
been drawn from them, to which we may have to refer subse- 
quently, we turn at present from Egypt to direct our atten- 
tion to Assyria. It had been long known, that throughout 
those regions of Central Asia, generally designated as Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Media, and Persia, there existed numerous 
sculptured inscriptions on rocks, stones, and bricks, in a pecu- 
liar character, termed the arrow-headed, or wedge-shaped, or 
cuneiform, or cuneatic,—a form which recent discoveries must 
have rendered familiar to all our readers. But the meaning 
of these inscriptions was utterly unknown. For a time it 
seemed a very hopeless task to attempt to decipher the un- 
known alphabet of an unknown language, and even profound 
scholars gazed on these inscriptions with despair. At length 
Professor Grotefend began the career of discovery, by deci- 
phering the names of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes, 
in an analysis of two short inscriptions at Persepolis, copied 
by Niebuhr the traveller. To the alphabetic elements thus 
obtained, some additional elements were added by M. Bur- 
nouf, from two cuneiform inscriptions at Hamadan, the ancient 
Eebatana. Professor Lassen took up and prosecuted the in- 
vestigation with great ability and perseverance, both adding 
new characters and explaining a considerable number, the 
meaning and value of which had been mistaken by his pre- 
decessors. ; 
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In the year 1835, there appeared on the field a new explorer 
in the person of a young English officer, stationed for a time 
at Kermanshah, on the western frontier of Persia, of scholar- 
like acquirements and active habits, able to wield either the 
sword or the pen with equal dexterity. Masor (now COLONEL) 
RaWLInsON, finding himself in a position where his irrepressible 
energy was not engrossed by the active duties of the soldier, 
devoted himself to the pursuits of the antiquarian and scholar. 
He had heard that Professor Grotefend had deciphered some 
of the names of the early Persian monarchs of the Achzmeni- 
dee, but in his solitary position he could neither obtain a copy 
of the Professor’s alphabet, nor ascertain what inscriptions 
had been examined in framing it. This disadvantage only 
stimulated his enterprising spirit: He copied the sculptured 
tablets of Hamadan with his own hand, and set himself to the 
task of analysing them without aid from any quarter. He 
soon ascertained that these tablets consisted of two trilingual 
inscriptions, and found that the characters coincided through- 
out, except in certain groups, which he concluded must re- 
present proper names, so arranged as to suggest that they in- 
dicated a genealogical succession. To these he applied the 
names of Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, conjecturally at first, 
which afterwards proved to be the true identifications. Having 
obtained a portion of the great Behistun inscription, he con- 
tinued to prosecute his labour with such success as to construct 
an alphabet of eighteen characters, the correctness of which 
subsequent investigations have only tended to confirm. In 
the year 1837 he copied the entire Behistun inscription, so 
far as it remains undefaced ; and in the year 1846 a complete 
translation of that great inscription was published in the 
Journal of the- Royal Asiatic Society, with a memoir on the 
Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions. It may be necessary to ad- 
vert to the ground and method of discovering the language of 
these inscriptions, as well as the alphabet ; and it will be easily 
seen that the course of inquiry would be directed to ascertain 
what had been the language of ancient Persia, a close approxi- 
mation to which might be expected to be found in the Zend. 
This expectation was, in a very considerable degree, realised 
with some assistance from the Vedic Sanserit. The remark- 
able result has been, that Colonel Rawlinson has been enabled 
to analyse nearly every word of the cuneiform inscriptions 
hitherto copied in Persia, and to verify the alphabetic power 
of almost every cuneiform character. 

. The inscriptions which Colonel Rawlinson so successfully 
deciphered, and indeed all the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, 
are, in almost every instance, both trilingual and triliteral ; 
that is, they are engraved in three different languages, and 
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each language has its peculiar alphabet. These he terms the 
Babylonian, Median, and Persian. The Babylonian is re- 
garded as the most ancient; the Median might be termed 
Scythian, on account of its peculiarities ; and the Persian dis- 
plays a close affinity with the language of the Zend ; or rather, 
the Zend appears to be a modernised dialect, or offspring of 
the ancient Persian. The Persian is thus the medium of the 
deciphering process with regard to the cuneiform inscriptions, 
as the Coptic was with regard to the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
The tablets of Persepolis, of Nakhsh-i-Rustam, of Hamadan, 
and of Behistun, have in the first place furnished a list of 
more than eighty proper names, of which the true pronuncia- 
tion is fixed by their Persian orthography, and of which we 
have also the Babylonian equivalents. A careful comparison 
of these duplicate forms of writing the same name, and a due 
appreciation of the phonetic distinctions peculiar to the two 
languages, supplied the means of determining with more 
or less of certainty the value of about one hundred Baby- 
lonian characters, and thus a very extensive basis has been 
laid for a complete arrangement of the alphabet.- The Baby- 
Jonian and the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, it may be 
remarked, are not quite identical in all respects, but approxi- 
mate so closely that the interpretation of the one secures the 
interpretation of the other. When, therefore, we follow 
Colonel Rawlinson’s account of his discovery of the key to the 
cuneiform inscriptions at Behistun, and adopt the word Baby- 
lonian as the designation of one class of the trilingual inserip- 
tions, we must remember that that term is equally applicable 
to the Assyrian. The names of Persian kings, countries, and 
cities furnished the key to both the alphabet and language of 
the Persian compartment of the inscription. The Persian, by 
collation, furnished the means of interpreting both the Baby- 
lonian and the Median; and the Babylonian was afterwards 
found to be almost directly identical with the Assyrian, when 
its buried inscriptions were discovered. There is, however, 
so much difference between the Median and the Assyrian, in 
consequence of the strongly Scythic type of the former, that 
but for the intermediate position of the Persian, the other 
two could scarcely have been interpreted, the one giving 
little or no aid to the interpretation of the other. Of these 
three forms of cuneiform inscription, the Assyrian appears 
to be the most ancient, as a mode of writing; but its lan- 
guage is not, therefore, necessarily the most ancient. It is 
certainly Semitic in its basis or primary elements, as a lan- 
guage; but the mode of writing is not Semitic, being written 
from left to right, in which, and in several other respects, it 
bears traces of having been influenced by either a Hamite or a 
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Japhetian power, or both,—by either an Egyptian or an Indian 
element, or by both. We must not allow ourselves to be 
further drawn into this tempting field of philological inves- 
tigation ; yet, before quiting the topic, we may suggest, that 
this blending of influences is precisely what might have been 
éxpected among the three primary branches of mankind, in 
that distant age when they had scarcely ceased to form one 
people, dwelling in one common country, and holding constant 
mutual intercourse. 

We trust our readers will now perceive that no small 
reliance may be placed on the conclusions which have been 
drawn from the interpretation of the inscriptions of ancient 
Egypt and Assyria, which are not merely conjectural, but 
have been obtained by a purely scientific mode of investiga- 
tion. That mode may be thus distinctly stated :— When an 
unknown inscription, expressed in various languages, and with 
various alphabetic characters, or even symbols or ideographs, 
is subjected to the interpretative process, the first point is to 
ascertain the number of the signs which are employed; the 
next point is to distinguish recurring groups of signs, for the 
purpose of being compared and identified, as expressing the 
same thing; the ¢hird point is, assuming them to be the em- 
bodiment of some language, to explain them by the language 
they are supposed to embody, according to the assumed or 
ascertained sense of the inscription. In this point alone is 
there any hazard of error ; but in this very point will be found 
also the test by which any error may be detected. In the 
case of the Rosetta stone, the sense of the inscription was 
easily ascertained by means of its Greek compartment. The 
recurring groups of signs, especially those of names contained 
in rings, supplied the elements of an alphabet. But the pho- 
netic value of these elements could not be ascertained without 
the aid of some language, the alphabetic sounds of which they 
might be found to represent. The Coptic was the native lan- 
guage of the Egyptians, descended, as might fairly be assumed, 
from the language of ancient Egypt. The hieroglyphs repre- 
sented things ; what were the names of those things in Coptic, 
and what sound did those names chiefly embody? That was 
ascertained, and the initial, and of course most marked sound 
of the Coptic name of the sign, was taken as the alphabetic 
value, or sound-power of that sign; and thus an alphabet was 
formed. The only assumption here was, that the Coptic was 
in the main identical with the ancient Egyptian language. 
Had this assumption been erroneous, it would of necessity have 


‘failed to give a word corresponding to the meaning of the 


Greek inscription; but when it proved to be identical with 
it, the demonstration was complete, that the true key to the 
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interpretation of the hieroglyphic sculptures had been dis- 
covered. 

The process with regard to the cuneiform inscriptions was 
closely similar, or rather identical in plan, though considerably 
more difficult. These inscriptions were also expressed in va- 
rious languages and alphabets. The fact of corresponding re- 
current groups was observed, and yielded one common element. 
It was a very natural assumption that they recorded public 
events, contained the names of kings, and embodied the ancient 
language of Persia. Tried by the language of the Zend, they 
were found to give the names of monarchs celebrated in Gre- 
cian history, corresponding sufficiently in pronunciation with 
the names expressed in Greek. Thus both an alphabet was 
formed, and a language was ascertained, by which those in- 
scriptions could be interpreted. There is one additional diffi- 
culty which ought to be stated and understood. Every one 
knows that it is quite possible to understand a language with- 
out being able to pronounce it correctly. No native of Britain 
can speak German or French correctly, however well he may 
be able to read and understand it; nor can any German or 
Frenchman speak English with a correct accent, though he 
may understand it perfectly; nay, he may translate a name, 
and pronounce only his own translation, as the French do, 
when for the word England they say Angleterre. Not only so, 
but each people is prone to use its own alphabet, in the endea- 
vour to spell the names and peculiar words of another people 
into its own pronunciation. In like manner, we must expect 
that in no two languages will proper names be spelled alike, 
and that therefore the Greek mode of spelling the name of an 
Egyptian or Assyrian king will not be identical with the native 
mode of spelling the same name. Nay more, on this very 
ground we ought to expect that there will be a difference be- 
tween any two interpreters in the phonetic values which they 
may ascribe to the characters employed in the writing of pro- 
per names, and that they may therefore spell and pronounce 
those names differently, although they understand them alike. 
Such differences ought not, therefore, to be regarded as cast- 
ing discredit on either of the interpreters, or invalidating their 
common interpretation. And when to all this we add, that 
in many instances the names of kings are composed of sym- 
bolic, or syllabic monograms, derived from the titles or cha- 
racteristic attributes of certain deities, it will not seem in the 
least degree surprising that, in such instances, no certainty 
can be attained with regard to the right pronunciation of those 
names, and yet there may be not the least difficulty in so iden- 
tifying them as to prove that they belong to the same monarch. 
Having thus ‘stated, as briefly as possible, the method, now 
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strictly scientific, followed by learned investigators in decipher- 
ing the records of those ancient nations, we may give an out- 
line of the discoveries which have been made, directing our 
attention chiefly to Nineveh. 

Investigations had been prosecuted to some extent, and 
with considerable success, from the inscriptions of Persepolis, 
Hamadan, and Behistun, before ‘the exploring of the As- 
syrian ruins had been at all begun. Mr Rich, the British 
resident at Baghdad, had been for some time engaged in a 
very careful exploration of the ruins at Babylon, of which 
he gave to the public the most accurate description that 
had been produced, when, in prosecution of his researches, 
he directed his attention to the river Tigris, and the district 
on the eastern bank, which was supposed to have been the 
site of Nineveh. Although Mr Rich did not attempt to ex- 
plore Nineveh, yet his visit to Mosul led him to anticipate 
that interesting remains might possibly be discovered, were 
due investigations made. Attention was thereby directed 
to the subject; and when, in 1842, the French government 
resolved to establish a consulate at Mosul, and chose M. 
Botta to the office, that choice had reference to his qualifica- 
tions for antiquarian research. This proved a wise selection, 
M. Botta being a man of literature, of science, and of industry 
and enterprise. His friend, M. Mohl, the translator of “ Fir- 
dousi,” reminding him of Mr Rich’s anticipations, pressed on 
him the propriety of making excavations in the vast mounds 
opposite Mosul. M. Botta, after many inquiries, com- 
menced his researches in the month of December 1842, at the 
mound of Kouyunjik. Not meeting with much success, and 
having seen some bricks covered with the arrow-headed, or 
cuneiform inscriptions, found at Khorsabad, he resolved to 
transfer his operations to that mound, which he accordingly 
did in March 1843. From this year, signalised by not a few 
important events, the disinterment of the palaces of ancient 
Assyria and their records must be dated. 

In the course of a few days, the workmen employed by M. 
Botta discovered a line of walls, and traced a chamber with a 
facade covered by inscriptions and bas-relief sculptures. Botta 
at once perceived that these remains indicated the existence 
of a very considerable building buried in the mound. When 
he communicated an account of these discoveries to his scien- 
tific friends at Paris, they very easily persuaded the French 
government to furnish him with funds for the prosecution of 
his researches. Thus encouraged and supported, Botta pur- 


‘sued his task with great perseverance and corresponding suc- 


cess. Large slabs of gypsum were discovered, on which were 
numerous and extensive sculptures, representing battles, the 
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assault of towns, triumphal processions, religious ceremonies, 
and domestic scenes. Colossal figures were also obtained, con- 
sisting of winged and human-headed bulls and lions, eagle- 
headed deities, gigantic human forms, representing kings, 
priests, warriors, and attendants. Most of these, however, 
were considerably mutilated and disfigured; and both these 
and the walls of the building displayed manifest traces that 
the whole had suffered from the effects of fire. Such was the 
opinion entertained after long and careful investigation by 
Botta himself, and this view he supports by what appear to 
be perfectly conclusive reasons. One of the great palatial edi- 
fices of the Assyrian empire had been discovered, and it was 
evident that it had been destroyed by fire,—this was the first 
result of M. Botta’s investigations; but this was little more 
than a mere commencement, while it tended greatly to stimu- 
late further research. The age of the discovered palace, the 
monarch by whom it was built and inhabited, the date of. its 
destruction, these remained wholly unknown, with no other 
prospect of their being ascertained than that of the possible 
deciphering of the inscriptions. Happily the key had been 
already found by Colonel Rawlinson, though it had not yet 
been applied, and all continued still conjectural. 

But the enterprise was now undertaken by one singularly 
qualified for its prosecution. AUSTEN HENRY LAyARD, a young, 
ardent, and indefatigable English traveller, appeared, and soon 
outstripped all rivalry, making the task his own. He had al- 
ready spent some years in Oriental travel; had acquired some 
knowledge of the manners, customs, and language of the 
people; was accustomed to dare all dangers and endure all hard- 
ships ; had a temperament so cheerful and conciliating, and yet 
so persevering, that he could with equal ease acquire the affection 
and command the obedience of the rudest tribes among whom 
he might chance to sojourn; adding to all an unusual amount 
of scholarlike acquirement of the knowledge bequeathed by 
past ages, and of that penetration and sagacity which render 
further progress rapid and secure. Having reached Mosul in 
one of his excursions, he explored the ancient sites of buried 
cities in its vicinity,—the importance of investigating which 
his quick eye perceived at a glance. Of this he has given a 
very vivid account, which we would willingly transfer to our 
pages, did our space permit. Gazing with admiration, not 
envy, on M. Botta’s discoveries at Khorsabad, he advised that 
fortunate investigator to direct his attention to a vast ruin 
further down the Tigris, designated Nimroud, but the greater 
convenience of Khorsabad being near Mosul, induced the 
French consul to remain where he was and continue his ope- 
rations there, Anxious as Mr Layard was to explore some of 
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those monuments of remote antiquity, he received no encourage- 
ment from the almost proverbial selfishness and niggardly spirit 
of the British government, till at length the generous and 
private support of Sir Stratford Canning, British ambassador 
at Constantinople, supplied him with the means of commencing 
his arduous enterprise. In the autumn of 1845, Mr Layard, 
full of hope and ardent energy, reached Mosul, evaded the 
jealousy of the petty Moslem rulers, and with only three friends 
and attendants left Mosul, as if on a hunting excursion, glided 
down the Tigris, and having gone ashore at Nimroud, pre- 
pared to commence those operations which have reproduced 
before this wondering age the records of the life, the arts, the 
wars, and the worship, of ancient Assyria. 

It would be tedious to recount the multitudinous interrup- 
tions caused by Mahometan ignorance and jealousy, which Mr 
Layard had to encounter and surmount. Partly by his own 
temper and energy, and partly by the influential interposition 
of Sir Stratford Canning, these obstacles were surmounted; 
and a tardy supply of public funds was obtained from Britain, 
enabling the indefatigable and intelligent explorer to continue 
his labours. With the rapid intuitional perception which 
characterises true genius, Mr Layard soon apprehended the 
leading principle on which these vast Assyrian buildings had 
been constructed, and directed his trenches, tunnels, and exca- 
vations so as to attain the largest results with the least expen- 
diture of means. They were all raised considerably above the 
level of the adjacent ground by a solid basement of brick 
masonry, into which it was useless to cut. The access to the 
palace level was by a magnificent flight of stairs approaching 
the main entrance or gateway. These approaches and 
entrances were flanked and guarded by huge colossal figures 
of human-headed and winged lions and bulls, one on either | 
hand, as if symbolically representing wisdom, courage, strength, 
and speed, in the combined guardians of the monarchy. The 
entrances, door-ways, and vestibules, were all similarly guarded 
and adorned, as was also the entire facade of the vast imperial 
pile. Along the passages, on the floors, and around the in- 
terior of the palace halls and chambers, were slabs of gypsum, 
bearing serial sculptures, representing the chief events of each 
monarch’s reign, accompanied by cuneiform inscriptions, which 
were found to be the written records of those pictured exploits. 
Temples were also found, with sculptured deities, of various 
form and attribute, and all the ceremonial of Assyrian worship. 


.The monumental figures of the kings were easily distinguish- 


able by their majestic stature, their magnificent attire, the 
obsequious respect of their attendants, and frequently by 
the peculiar relation in which they seemed to stand to the 
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deities and the mode of worship. Each king seemed to be not 
only the king, but also the chief priest, and even the object of 
worship, the monarch being occasionally represented as present- 
ing religious service to a deity which was a likeness of himself. 
Over the king’s head in worship, and even in battle, hovered a 
deity in the form of a winged human figure enclosed in a 
circle, almost identical with the Persian Feroher, of the Zoro- 
astrian system. Certain other emblematical figures gave in- 
dications of, at least, an approximation to a combination of 
the Assyrian system with what may be regarded as the Zabian 
or primitive Zoroastrian religious system, having for its basis 
the idea of two coeternal principles, Good and Evil, Light and 
Darkness. 

Hitherto Mr Layard had devoted his attention almost en- 
tirely to the great mound at Nimroud, and _had from it obtained 
many extremely important materials. He now began to explore 
Kouyunjik, from which Botta had retired, after an ineffectual 
attempt to penetrate into its buried treasures. The skill and 
perseverance of Layard were soon rewarded with the most 
complete success. A palace of vast extent and unrivalled mag- 
nificence was discovered and explored throughout its entire 
recesses. It appeared to have been the greatest work of the 
mightiest Assyrian monarch, in the most flourishing period of 
the empire, when art had reached its highest eminence, sus- 
tained by immense wealth and power. Not only were its 
statuesque lions and bulls huge in dimensions and most skilful 
in execution, not only were its inscriptions exceedingly nume- 
rous, consecutive in order, and full in detail, but in one apart- 
ment there was found a great number of fire-baked clay cylin- 
ders, covered with cuneiform inscriptions, containing apparently 
the historical records of the kingdom. This apartment Mr 
Layard designates the “chamber of records,” expressing his 
anticipation that it will be found to yield, when fully deciphered, 
a more full and minute account of that period of the Assyrian 
empire than can be obtained for any period of similar antiquity 
in the history of Greece or Rome. 

The era of wonder began to ripen into that of intelligence. 
Mr Layard could not be satisfied with conducting the excavat- 
ing operations, incessant and laborious as were the toils which 
mere superintendence required. He wrote descriptions of his 
discoveries in a style so easy, natural, vivid, and powerful, that 
the most accomplished literary man in Britain might have 
perused it with emulous admiration; he copied the sculptures 
and inscriptions with a degree of accuracy and skill which 
would have reflected high honour on the most practised 
draughtsman; and with the most high-minded disinterested- 
ness he transmitted copies of the inscriptions to Colonel Raw- 
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linson, Dr Hincks, and other able scholars, that they might 
prosecute that important work of interpretation, in which he 
himself was rapidly becoming an adept. Nothing more per- 
fectly superior to a desire of monopolising the reputation of 
discovery was ever displayed by any distinguished discoverer. 
Such noble conduct soon produced its legitimate results. 
The keen eye and calm judgment of Colonel Rawlinson very 
soon detected, and proceeded to trace out the secret of the 
Assyrian mysteries. Extreme caution was at first adopted in 
the statement of what seemed to be discovered. The recur- 
rence of similar groups of cuneiform characters soon led to the 
identifying of the name of the king, whose sculptured in- 
scriptions were found at Khorsabai. He was designated the 
Khorsabad king; another was distinguished as the son of 
the Khorsabad king, and another as the builder of the north- 
west palace of Nimroud; but no personal names were given to 
them till some greater measure of certainty could be attained 
regarding the phonetic pronunciation of the letters forming 
each name. Conjecture, indeed, began to speculate on the 
probability, that the builders of those superb palaces might be 
that dynasty of mighty Assyrian conquerors who reigned dur- 
ing the later period of the Hebrew monarchy, and were the 
scourges of that guilty people; but the utmost caution was 
observed by Layard, Rawlinson, and Hincks, that the course 
of fair and full investigation might not be interrupted or turned 
aside by any hasty foregone conclusions. They were resolved 
apparently that they would form no theory till they should 
obtain some statement of a fact clearly and unquestionably 
identical with some well-known historical record, by which a 
chronological date could be determined and an absolute syn- 
chronism fixed. 

This result was at length obtained, almost at the same time, 
and independently of each other, by Dr Hincks in Britain, and 
Colonel Rawlinson at Baghdad, the priority of publication fall- 
ing to Dr Hincks, in consequence of the remoteness of Baghdad 
from opportunities of promulgating the information. It is 
of some importance to note this, because both these learned 
men equally deserve the honour due to the discovery, and 
because, having been effected by each without any knowledge 
of what had been done by the other, a double security is 
obtained that the discovery is a true one, formed on sound prin- 
ciples of investigation, and obtained by the independent re- 
searches of two distinguished investigators. The synchronism 


. thus ascertained and definitively fixed, was obtained byreadinga 


longinscription on a black obelisk, foundinthe north-west palace 
of Nimroud, and now in the British Museum. Among thenames 
of the kings who paid tribute to the obelisk king is found the 
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name of Jehu king of Israel and that of the city of Samaria. 
Now, as Jehu ascended the throne of Israel about the year 885 
B.C., the accession of the Assyrian monarch must be placed some 
where between that date and the beginning of the ninth century. 
And as the record on the obelisk contains the names of five 
if not seven predecessors of the king by whom it was erected, 
we are thus furnished with proof that the line of Assyrian kings 
may be traced back to about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury before Christ, that is, to about 1250 B.c. Let this be 
regarded as only a distant approximation to certainty till 
clearer evidence be produced; but meanwhile let it be observed 
that it agrees very remarkably with a statement made almost 
casually by Herodotus, who, when giving an account of Baby- 
lonia, states that the Assyrians held supreme sway in Asia 
during a period of 520 years. As the era of Nabonassar, 747, 
seems to mark the date when Babylon threw off the supremacy 
of Assyria, it may be fairly assumed as the period when the 
Assyrian dominion, according to Herodotus, ended; and count- 
ing back 520 years, we obtain the year 1267, only 17 years 
beyond the date which the inscriptions at Nimroud seem to 
give. It may be interesting to our readers to present them 
with a condensed statement of the records of those ancient 
Assyrian kings from the inscriptions, as read by Rawlinson 
and Hincks. 

The first king of whom we have any connected historical 
account, is the builder of the north-west palace of Nimroud. 
Before him, however, as his inscriptions intimate, there reigned 
a king, about 1260, whose name is formed by the mono- 
grams of the Assyrian goddess “ Derceto,” or “ Shemiram,” 
(Semiramis), but whose exact title or personal designation 
has not yet been deciphered. He appears to have been the 
builder of a palace on the east bank of the Tigris, nearly op- 
posite Mosul, to which the ancient name of Nineveh was spe- 
cially given. In the following century, his successor Divanukha, 
or Divanurish, built the great palace at Calah, as Rawlinson 
terms it, now commonly designated Nimroud. This succes- 
sor lineally is named Anakbeur-beth-hira. His exploits are 
found recorded on a slab at Nimroud, from which it appears 
that he boasts of having extended his conquests from the Per- 
sian gulf to the Mediterranean sea; yet it is evident that 
neither Syria nor Asia Minor were included within his domi- 
nions. The empire of Nineveh contained, therefore, in the 
eleventh century B.C., nothing more than Babylonia, Assyria 
Proper, and Mesopotamia. The names of his two immediate 
successors have also been found, which Rawlinson reads Mardoc- 
kempad or Messimordacus. The next king was Adrammelech 
I., as Rawlinson terms him, succeeded by Anaku Merodach, 
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or Shimish Bar, who appears to have been a warlike monarch. 
He was succeeded by a king whom Rawlinson calls Assar- 
adon-pal, or Sardanapalus, Dr Hincks, Assurakhbal, the 
builder of the famous palace at Calah, or Nimroud, from which 
the finest specimens of Assyrian sculpture have been obtained. 
The warlike achievements of this king seem to have far sur- 
passed those of all his predecessors; and as they have been 
very fully recorded and copied by the skill and care of Layard 
and Rawlinson, we may expect ere long a full history of his 
reign, illustrating also the general ancient geography of West- 
ern Asia. This great conqueror was succeeded by his son, 
Divanubara, who built the central palace of Nimroud. It was 
in his reign that Assyria first came into contact with Israel, 
and also with Syria and its capital Damascus, during the 
reigns of Jehu in Israel, and of Benhadad and Hazael in Da- 
mascus. Syria had always been hostile to Israel, and Jehu 
seems to have sought the assistance of the mighty Assyrian 
against the king of Damascus, not anticipating that Assyrian 
ambition would prove fatal to them both. By means of these 
records on the monumental obelisk the first absolute synchron- 
ism was fixed, and a date obtained from which to calculate 
either by an ascending or by a descending process. Two kings 
appeared to have followed in succession, named respectively 
Shamas Ader and Adrammelech II., of whom little has been 
recorded, except that the latter seems to have built and 
adorned palaces both at the upper sites of Nineveh, and at 
Calah or Nimroud. 

A period of confusion now appears, which has not yet been 
fully cleared up by the reading of the inscriptions. The reign 
of Adrammelech II. may be supposed to have terminated 
about the year 800 B.c., and the question arises whether the 
Biblical Pul could have been his immediate successor. This - 
does not appear probable, since the death of Pul may be fixed 
to have taken place at 747. It is more likely, as Rawlinson 
argues, that at least one sovereign reigned between them, and 
Dr Hincks gives the names of two, Baldasi and Ashurkish, as 
occupying that position. It may be stated that the name of 
Pul does not occur in the inscriptions; but while Rawlinson 
conjectures that this intermediate king may have taken the 
name of Assur-adon-pal, which might well be abbreviated into 
Pul, it may also be noted that the name given by Dr Hincks, 
as read according to his system of interpreting monograms 
taken from gods, could also be read Assur-adon-pal. If this 

- view should be realised, the whole would be not only clear it- 
self, but would afford the means of removing another difficulty 
which encumbers that period. There appears to have been a 
change of dynasty at this very juncture, so far at least as re- 
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garded the reigning family, effected not by foreign conquest, 
but by an internal revolution. The person by whom this re- 
volution was accomplished appears to have borne the name of 
Sargina, and to have been an officer in the court of Pul. The 
overthrow and death of Pul took place, as is supposed, in 747 
B.c., at which time Babylonia recovered its independence, as- 
sumed a sovereign of its own, named Nabonassar, and adopted 
the date of his accession as a new era, which is well known in 
history. In none of the inscriptions recording the exploits of 
Sargina does he ever make any allusion to his ancestors, name 
his father according to the usual style, or term him a king. 
The great palace of Khorsabad, which was built by Sargina, a 
little to the north of what appears to have been the site of the 
ancient Nineveh, and which was named after its founder, re- 
tained the name of Sarghun up to the period of the Arabian 
or Mahometan conquest. Colonel Rawlinson is convinced that 
this Sargina is the founder of a new dynasty, and that the 
scriptural names Sargon, Tiglath-Pileser, and Shalmaneser, 
all apply to him. The name Sargon, in Isaiah, may well be 
regarded as identical with Sargina; and although the identifi- 
cation of Sargina with Tiglath-Pileser and Shalmaneser is far 
from obvious, as pronounced, yet, when they are analysed and 
shown to be composed of the monograms of gods, to which no 
certain phonetic values can be given, and that a title formed 
of these precise Assyrian elements is the standard epithet of 
Sargina in all his inscriptions, it seems extremely probable that 
Rawlinson’s conjecture is right. It may be added, that the 
identification of Sargina with all the above-mentioned names, 
completely meets all the requirements of chronology, so far as 
can be ascertained. 

The reign of Sargina was one of the most, or rather alto- 
gether the most prosperous of all that are recorded in the 
annals of Assyria. He conquered Samaria, put an end to 
the kingdom of Damascus, assailed the Hittites at Carchemish, 
traversed Pheenicia, reducing its cities, humbled the power of 
Egypt, and raised his dominions to great supremacy in West- 
ern Asia. He reigned, according to Rawlinson, thirty-one 
years, and died in the year 716 B.c., and was succeeded by 
his son Sennacherib. The documents relating to this latter 
king’s reign are very ample and minute, displaying in many 
remarkable events an almost perfect identity with the narra- 
tives of the sacred Scriptures. His first year, as the inscrip- 
tions relate, was distinguished by an expedition against Mero- 
dach Baladan, king of Kar-Duniyas, or Babylonia, and the 
troops of Susiana, who formed his army. He defeated that 
king, took his city, and pillaged it, carrying away an immense 
booty, but the king himself escaped. His second campaign 
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was directed against Northern Media and the adjacent regions, 
which also he subdued, plundered, and depopulated. But the 
annals of his third year present a narrative of the very utmost 
value, of which we regret that we can give only a compressed 
outline. Setting out from Nineveh at the head of a mighty 
army, Sennacherib crossed the Euphrates above Carchemish, 
confirming the subjection of the Syrians, and marched to the 
sea-coast to subdue Luliya (Elulaeus), king of Sidon. All the 
rest of the sea-coast cities and their kings submitted, with the 
exception of Ascalon, which was taken and plundered ; and 
Ekron, the people of which city had dethroned their king, sent 
him to Hezekiah, king of Judea, and sought assistance from 
Egypt, which was at that time ruled by a king of the Ethiopian 
dynasty. This king is termed in Seripture Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, who may be identified with the Tarchos of the monu- 
ments. Sennacherib boasts that he defeated the Egyptian 
army near the city of Lachish, and put their young men and 
captains to the sword in the country of Libnah. He then 
says, “Because Hezekiah king of Judah did not submit to my 
yoke, forty-six of hisstrong fenced cities, and innumerablesmaller 
towns which depended on them, I took and plundered ; but I 
left to him Jerusalem, his capital city, and some of the inferior 
towns around it.” After a short statement respecting the 
tribute imposed on the conquered countries, Sennacherib adds, 
** And because Hezekiah still continued to refuse to pay me 
homage, I attacked and carried off the whole population, fixed 
and nomade, which dwelt around Jerusalem, with 30 talents 
of gold, and 800 talents of silver, the accumulated wealth of 
the nobles of Hezekiah’s court, and of their daughters, with 
the officers of his palace, men slaves and women slaves. I re- 
turned to Nineveh, and I accounted this spoil for the tribute 
which he refused to pay me.” ’ . 
There can be little doubt in any candid mind that this in- 
scription is the Assyrian record of the events related in Serip- 
ture regarding the invasion of Israel by Sennacherib during 
the reign of Hezekiali ; and the more minute and close that 
the comparison of these records becomes, the more are all 
doubts removed, ending at last in absolute certainty. The 
amount of treasure carried off in lieu of tribute is almost exactly 
the same, the collision with Egypt indicates the same event, 
and the sudden cessation of the conquering career of Sen- 
nacheriv cannot be accounted for, except on the supposition - 
that his power was broken by some sudden disaster. The 


‘Egyptian annals refer to a threatened invasion of Egypt by 


Sennacherib, about the period of the Ethiopian dynasty, and 
ascribe its prevention to a miraculous overthrow or dispersion 
of the Assyrian army. And although Sennacherib does not 
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record the miraculous loss of his great army, the abandonment 
of any further prosecution of his enterprise against Jerusalem 
is itself a very intelligible indication that he found himself no 
longer in a condition to assail that city. We have, therefore, 
in the inscriptions at Kouyunjik, in the magnificent palace 
built by Sennacherib, both an absolute synchronism in dates, 
and an equally absolute identification of facts, as sculptured 
there, and as written in the Bible. To the value of this as 
furnishing a test of general chronology, we may hereafter refer. 
The statement of Scripture, that “Sennacherib king of 
Assyria departed, and went and returned, and dwelt at Nine- 
veh” (2 Kings xix. 36,) by no means indicates that his assas- 
sination by his son took plave immediately after his return, 
but rather that he continued to dwell in his capital for a con- 
siderable time. With this view the inscriptions at Kouyun- 
jik perfectly agree. They give records of his reign at least 
five years subsequent to his retreat from Palestine ; but these 
records detail no such powerful exploits as those by which his 
earlier years were distinguished. ‘There were no renewed in- 
vasions of Western Asia; but an expedition was undertaken 
against the Chaldeans, or Cushdim of Babylonia, against Mero- 
dach Baladan, who seems to have ventured to revolt, from 
having learned the destruction of the Assyrian army. In an- 
other campaign, Sennacherib invaded the countries to the 
north of Assyria, in Armenia, or Asia Minor. Next year he 
found it necessary again to march against those nations which 
inhabited the countries around the mouths of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, under the sovereignty of the king of Elam, or 
Persia, or Susiana. In order to assail the chief cities of that 
kingdom, which were situated on the opposite sides of the 
great salt river, a name anciently given to the Shat-el-Arab, 
or the united waters of the Euphrates and Tigris, where 
they enter the Persian gulf, and are rendered salt by its 
tides, Sennacherib procured workmen and mariners from 
Tyre and Sidon, and timber from Lebanon, and built ships for 
transporting his forces down, or to either side of the river, as 
the emergencies of the war might require. There exist addi- 
tional annals of some later years of Sennacherib’s reign, but 
these have not yet been deciphered. It cannot fail, we think, 
to arrest the attention of all readers acquainted with history, 
that the destruction of Sennacherib’s army in Palestine was a 
mortal blow to the Assyrian empire ; and that in the wars of 
his later years, we may perceive the rise of those powers whose 
subsequent junction produced the destruction of Nineveh,— 
namely, the Babylonian and the north-eastern or Median 
powers. 
In the great palace at Kouyunjik, which was built by Sen- 
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nacherib, and may well be termed Sennacherib’s palace, there 
are a vast number of inscriptions, a large proportion of which 
are devoted to a descriptive account of the building and em- 
bellishment of that magnificent structure. Many of these are 
given in Mr Layard’s recent singularly interesting and attrac- 
tive work. There had been previously palaces at Kouyunjik, 
but these had suffered severely when Sargina took the city. 
On that account, probably, the conqueror built Khorsabad 
(Sarghun), and made it his chief residence. But the site was 
inconvenient and unhealthy, in consequence of the marshes by 
which it was surrounded. For this reason Sennacherib, so early 
as the second year of his reign, seems to have undertaken the 
repair of Kouyunjik. His Syrian expeditions, and their disas- 
trous conclusion, delayed his progress; but, after his return 
from his second invasion of Babylonia, which he had conquered 
and placed under the sovereignty of one of his sons, he exe- 
cuted his earlier design, in the erection of that vast and gor- 
geous edifice at Kouyunjik, which has been so successfully 
explored, and so eloquently described by Mr Layard. For 
this purpose he collected a multitude of prisoners from the 
Chaldean and Aramzan tribes on one side, and from Cilicia 
and Armenia on the other. These prisoners he distributed in 
four bodies, assigning 360,000 men for the erection of the great 
palace, and employing women almost to an equal number in 
restoring the other buildings. The process itself was evidently 
one of the most oppressive tyranny to those so employed by a 
merciless taskmaster; and the inscriptions display, not only 
battles and sieges carried on with the utmost ferocity, but such 
barbarous treatment of prisoners, some impaled, some under- 
going tortures by having their tongues cut or torn out, their 
heads dashed.to pieces, their bodies pinned to the ground and 
flayed alive, some consumed in the flames; such atrocities of 
every kind, in short, as to prove that the Assyrian empire, in- 
its most powerful, and even most cultivated state, highly skilled 
in the arts of civilised life, was one of the most terrible scourges 
ever let loose on a guilty world to punish, devastate, and de- 
stroy. It would seem as if the proud and cruel Sennacherib, 
mortified by his discomfiture before Jerusalem, had resolved to’ 
gratify his wounded pride by the grandeur of his palaces, and 
to appease his ferocity by the blood and miseries of his enslaved 
prisoners. To confirm the remainder of his power, he made 
his palace an almost impregnable fortification, placed one son 
as ruler at Babylon, and built a palace for another at Tarbisi, 


. about three miles to the north of the capital. But two other 


sons, jealous probably of the pre-eminence of their brothers, 

and terrified by the cruel temper of their despotic father, con- 

spired against him, and slew him in the very penetralia of his 
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retreat, the temple of his idol-god. Colonel Rawlinson is dis- 
posed to admit the authority of the Greek historians, who as- 
sign to Sennacherib a reign of eighteen years, and thus places 
his death in the year 698 B.c. 

Sennacherib was succeeded by his son Esarhaddon. This 
monarch built what is called the south-west palace at Nimroud, 
and in doing so destroyed, without hesitation, the palaces 
erected by the kings of that dynasty, which had been over- 
thrown by his grandfather Sargina, the Khorsabad king, as he 
was designated at an early stage of the discoveries, removing 
the alabaster slabs, erasing their sculptures, and preparing 
them to receive the records of his own exploits. He seems to 
have been avery warlike king, and to have carried his arms all 
over Asia, between the Persian Gulf, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Mediterranean. One thing deserves to.be specially noted of 
this king; he is said to have been the first of the Assyrian 
monarchs who employed mercenaries in his armies. The ne- 
cessity for this may have arisen from the miraculous destruc- 
tion of his father’s army in Palestine; and while such an army 
was led by a warlike king, and followed him to conquest and 
pillage, his career would be successful, and would wear a sem- 
blance of prosperity and strength, but they would be ready to 
revolt from the sway of a less bold and enterprising sovereign. 
From the time of Esarhaddon, therefore, the very existence of 
Nineveh must have been dependent on the doubtful loyalty of 
@ mercenary army, inevitably destitute of that powerful bond 
of union which we call patriotism. The reign of Esarhaddon 
seems to have terminated about 660. He was succeeded by 
a son whose name may be read as Assur-adon-pal, or Assur- 
akhbal, according as we follow Rawlinson or Hincks in the 
phonetic value which they respectively assign to those mono- 
grams composing the name. This king also seems to have 
been a warrior, and to have been engaged in hostilities chiefly 
with the king of Susiana. During his reign must have occurred 
the defeat of the Median king, Phraortes, as recorded by both 
Greek and Asiatic historians. But the struggle between 
Media and Assyria was interrupted by the sudden appearance of 
a dangerous common foe—we refer to the celebrated irruption 
of the Scythians, about the year 634 B.c. The Median king, 
Cyaxares, was preparing to avenge the death of his father by a 
direct attack on Assyria, when his army was defeated, and 
his own kingdom endangered, by the Scythian invaders. 
Colonel Rawlinson conjectures that the Assyrian king, already 
named, was killed in battle, defending his kingdom against 
the same common enemy. It appears evident that the do- 
minions of the next king of Nineveh were restricted to As- 
syria-Proper; that he undertook no foreign wars, and built 
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no palaces or temples, but passed his life in luxurious retire- 
ment and indulgence, overshadowed by the Scythians, but 
protected also by their presence in Asia from the hazard of 
being assailed by Babylon or Media. 

At length Cyaxares treacherously destroyed the Seythian 
chiefs at a banquet, and either defeated and dispersed, or 
drew into his own service, the armies thus deprived of their 
leaders. He then resumed his desire of revenge against 
Assyria, and effected a junction with Nabopolassar, the 
Babylonian king. The confederate armies advanced against 
Nineveh. Roused from his effeminate and luxurious inac- 
tivity by such great and imminent peril, the Assyrian king 
displayed somewhat of the courage and energy of the race of 
Sargon, led his army against the assailants, and defeated 
them in two successive battles. But a large body of his mer- 
cenary troops revolted, joined the invaders, with whom they 
were nearly connected by race, and assimilated by character 
and habit—for a mercenary army cannot endure a peaceful 
ruler, and he who rules by means of an army must be himself 
a soldier—and thus advanced in irresistible combined strength 
against Nineveh. The Assyrian king saw himself doomed to 
be the last of his race, and proudly prepared to meet his 
destiny. He gathered together his most precious treasures, 
assembled his favourite female slaves and wives, caused a 
huge funeral pile to be formed in the centre of his palace, 
placed his throne on the summit of it, and having seated 
himself there in imperial state, caused it to be set on fire, 
and perished in the midst of the flames of that palace, which 
thus shed a lurid light over the perishing empire of Assyria. 
There is a strange illustration of this magnificent suicide of 
the last of the Assyrians in the history of Zimri, king of 
Israel, 1 Kings xvii. 18, “ And it came to pass, when Zimri ~ 
saw that the city was taken, that he went into the palace of 
the king’s house, and burned the king’s house over him with 
fire, and died.” So little is the difference between godless 
despair and the romantic madness of perishing luxury and — 
pride ! 

This event took place in the year 606 B.c., and from that 
time forward the Assyrian empire ceased to exist, its over- 
thrown and deserted palaces crumbling down into shapeless 
mounds, as the bricks, of which they were chiefly built, dis- 
solved into clay under the action of rain and wind, air and 
sunshine. But the dissolving mass covered up, hermetically 
‘sealed, and preserved from decay, those sculptures and inscrip- 
tions which modern discovery and research have now disin- 
terred. Assyria perished; but the empire did not fall into 
the hands of the Medes. It was seized and held for two 
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years by Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, and by him trans- 
mitted to his terrible son, Nebuchadnezzar, the mightiest 
conqueror of the ancient world. His feeble successors could 
not retain it. A combination of Medes and Persians besieged 
and took Babylon, and the imperial sway of Asia was trans- 
ferred to the grasp of Cyrus. It is needless further to follow 
the course of well-known history. 

The slightest degree of reflection will at once suggest 
that the discoveries of a historical kind already obtained 
at Nineveh must be of very great value, especially with re- 
gard to the light which they are fitted to throw on remote 
antiquity. It is yet far too soon to attempt to construct 
any thing like a history of the early state of nations as they 
began to be formed after the deluge, which, perhaps, it will 
never be in the power of man to do, and certainly not with 
more than an approximation to certainty. Some dimly faint 
indications appear, by which at least a conjectural recon- 
struction of ancient history might be framed. Let us glance 
at what such a reconstruction may be likely to present. 

The numbers of the human race appear to have increased 
with prodigious rapidity after the flood. To this every cir- 
cumstance was favourable. There was the rescued world to 
be again brought under man’s dominion by toilsome culture ; 
but capable of amazing fertility to reward that toil. Active but 
not oppressive labour is known to be most favourable to the 
increase of population. Death, we have reason to believe, was 
not permitted to retard that increase for several centuries. 
And although a period of three hundred years may seem short 
when compared with another of four thousand, yet we have 
but to think of what Britain was three hundred years ago, 
or of what America was one hundred and fifty years ago, 
compared to what they are now, to perceive that by admitting 
the increase of mankind to have been somewhat more rapid 
after the deluge than it is in our own age, we shall have no 
difficulty in conceiving that within three centuries there 
would be many large nation-like tribes, each with its patriarch 
sovereign at its head, already beginning to display marked 
diversities of character, and to seek separate courses of inde- 
pendent action. 

The great patriarch-sovereign of all, Noah, Jost his supreme 
influence by that degradation which Scripture records. One 
of the primitive tribes has despised him, the other two still 
treat him with respect. Some time afterwards he issues an 
authoritative direction to the whole race to commence a course 
of systematic migration, that the world may be peopled. A 
rebellion ensues, headed by the bold and ambitious leader of a 
section of that primitive tribe which had formerly treated 
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Noah with disrespect. This political revolutionary movement 
implies also and involves a religious schism, for Noah, as pa- 
triarchal sovereign, was both king and priest of his race. This 
fact is darkly indicated by certain fragments of ancient his- 
tory, which tell us that the first form of religion prevailed from 
Adam to the deluge, and was called Barbarism, or Patriarchism; 
that the second was Scythism, from the days of Noah till the 
building of Babylon, and the days of Phaleg and Ragau; and 
that the third was Hellenism, which originated at that time 
with the introduction of idolatry, and with a more established 
form of polity, men beginning to use paintings and images of 
kings, chiefs, and heroes.* We are persuaded that there is a 
strong element of truth in this obscure tradition, though we 
cannot stay to explain it. This much it seems to indicate, 
that the dispersion of nations did not take place according to 
the peaceful plan and arrangement of Noah, but was accom- 
panied by convulsions both of a political and of a religious 
character. These convulsions interrupted but did not destroy 
the patriarchal principle, according to which the sovereign 
leader was both king and priest, but it threw it into the form 
of a political or state arrangement, and gave rise to a here- 
ditary priest caste, separate from the body of the people, of 
which, however, the king remained the head. In this we may 
trace the primary principles of the systems subsequently pre- 
valent in almost every ancient nation. In consequence of this 
convulsion, the three chief races of mankind, Japhetian, She- 
mite, and Hamite, did not wholly separate, but retained con- 
siderable infusions of each other, although the predominance 
of the primary type in each main race was maintained, and is 
even yet perceptible when closely traced. 

Previous to this time the whole human family had continued 
to form one body, and had been moving slowly from their ear- ~ 
liest residence on the mountain range of Armenia, along the 
hilly country on the east of the Tigris, in a southward direc- 
tion, till they had reached the region termed Susiana, or Ely- 
mais by later geographers and historians. They then turned 
their course and began to move in a westward and slightly 
northward direction, till the fertile plains of Shinar attracted 
their attention, and they resolved to make it their permanently 
central position and seat of power. Encouraged in this en- 


* What is called Scythism could, we incline to think, be shown to be the worship 
of one God, very vaguely conceived, along with a kind of inferior worship rendered 
to the idealised and half-deified powers of nature; degenerating further into real 
worship of them, leaving the one God as a dim and impersonal abstraction. This is 
manifestly the basis of both the Hindu and the Egyptian religious systems. The 
Hellenism would then be, the worship of the heavenly bodies, the sources or fowntains 
of influence, the sun (El anh ser the planets, together with an inferior worship ren- 
dered to kings and leaders, This latter system became most extensively prevalent in 
the ancient Gentile world, as might be shown, had we room to trace it. 
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terprise by the son of Cush, Nimrod, ‘the settler, or founder,” 
“the beginning of whose kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and 
Accad,” they set the command of Noah at defiance, and began 
to establish the foundations of one universal empire. Defeated 
in this intention by a miraculous interposition, the dispersion 
of nations proceeded rapidly, but left the region of confusion 
and disaster almost wholly deserted. Asshur moved up the 
Tigris, and commenced building cities in that district, after- 
wards known as Assyria. A large section of the Hamite race, 
probably its main stem, proceeded to Egypt, and took up its 
permanent abode there. Another retired southwards down the 
Euphrates, and settled in the region adjacent to the Persian 
Gulf, sometimes designated Cush, sometimes Babylonia, the 
people themselves being generally called Cushdim, or, less cor- 
rectly, Chaldeans. Still another section of the Hamite race 
passed westward along the Euphrates, and took possession of 
the country since called Palestine, the people themselves being 
termed Canaanites, or Sheta, or Hittites. The great Japhetian 
race seems to have retraced its course eastward,—one large 
division taking a northward direction, became the origin of 
the Median, Scythian, and Mongolian branches; another mov- 
ing southwards, peopled India and the adjacent countries. 
Broken or smaller sections, chiefly Shemitic, dispersed them- 
selves over the regions since generally termed Arabia; one 
division, which settled on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
being afterwards designated Pheenicians. Such, so far as his- 
torical tradition and philological investigation have as yet been 
able to ascertain, appears to have been the course of events 
and the aspect of affairs at or about the close of the third 
century after the deluge, when, without any extravagance of 
computation, the numbers of mankind must have amounted to 
several millions. 

The dates of all the most ancient nations, so far'as these 
dates have been preserved and are intelligible, reach no farther 
back than the period to which we have been referring. A few 
of these we may mention. The Chaldean, or Cushdim, or 
Babylonian kingdom (Hamite), is stated to have begun 2233 
B.C.; the Chinese (Japhetian), 2207; the Hindu (Japhetian), 
2204; the Egyptian (Hamite), 2188; the Assyrian (Shemite), 
2185; that of Sicyon (Japhetian), 2171. Now, the Scripture 
date of the era of Peleg, or the dividing, varies from the He- 
brew date, assumed as the middle term of his life, 2227, to 
that of the Septuagint, 2427,—a period within which is included 
a sufficiently close approximation to all the ascertained origins 
of all the chief kingdoms of the world.* The conclusion seems 


* We do not regard it as at all necessary to inquire at present into the relative 
values of the Hebrew and the Septuagint chronologies, as we are merely giving an a) 
proximate and conjectural statement of history eo ancient that its dates cannot be 
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inevitable, that the Scripture account is confirmed by all the 
traditions of all the most ancient kingdoms of the earth, so far 
as these traditions are of a historical character, and not the 
mere mythological legends of an interested and deceitful priest- 
hood. We may add, that the period which elapsed before the 
birth of Abraham, about the year 2000, is quite sufficient 
to account for the fact that in every country which he visits he 
finds a considerable population in a state of advanced civiliza- 
tion, while he also finds enough of unclaimed and vacant coun- 
try to afford subsistence to the numerous band of followers and 
cattle by which he was accompanied. There is another closely- 
connected point to which also we may refer. A certain class of 
philosophical inquirers seem to think it necessary to assume a 
very long period between the deluge and the condition of Pales- 
tine and Egypt when Abraham found them populous and civil- 
ised communities, in order to allow due time for the growth 
and development of numbers and civilization. It has been al- 
ready shown that there is ample time, even on the shortest 
recognised computation, for the growth of numbers. The as- 
sumed difficulty regarding the development of civilization is 
still more easily solved. It not only cannot be proved that 
barbarism is the natural state of man, out of which he slowly 
arises into civilization, but it can be shown that the very re- 
verse is the truth, especially since the era of the deluge. Shem 
is stated to have been an hundred years old when the deluge 
began. Noah himself was six hundred years old at that period. 
He and his three sons had, therefore, enjoyed ample time and 
opportunity for acquiring all the knowledge and the civiliza- 
tion of the antediluvian world, and as he continued alive three 
hundred and fifty years longer, and Shem lived also five hun- 
dred years after the flood, they had sufficient time for instruct- 
ing the new race for many successive generations in all that 
they themselves knew of science, art, and civilization. When, 
therefore, the dispersing nations forsook the plains of Shinar, 
they carried with them all those arts and sciences, and each 
nation began its separate existence as a highly civilised people. 
There is consequently no reason why monuments erected more 
than 2000 years B.C. should not be as skilfully executed as 
those of a thousand years later, though the most ancient might 
be expected to be less complicated in design and structure than 
those of a considerably later date. 

A principle of great truth and value may be here stated for 
the consideration of the reader. The human mind requires 
for its development some external impulse to rouse it to ac- 
tivity, or to infuse into it a new principle of action. Left solely 


exactly ascertained, and do not need to be very closely determined for our immediate 
purpose. 
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to itself, it subsides into quiescence and sinks into degradation. 
The savage, left in that state, would remain a savage; and the 
comparatively civilised man, left in utter solitude, would soon 
become a savage. What is true of the individual is equally 
true of a tribe or nation. Man grows not by his internal 
energy, but by the applied stimulus of some external and su- 
perior power. That stimulus may be supplied by intercourse 
withother minds, or byinspiration. The impulse to the first man 
and first human family must have been by inspiration,—that is, 
direct fromhisCreator. Nearly all subsequent progressin matters 
within the reach of thought, observation, and enterprise, might 
be produced by the intercourse of other minds, by casual dis- 
covery, and by inventive genius, striving to conquer necessity. 
Man had reached a high degree of civilization before the con- 
fusion of tongues and the dispersion. Those nations that moved 
in large bodies far from the primitive centre, carried with them 
the art and science already acquired, and matured it, but added 
little or nothing new; as for example, the Egyptians and the 
Chinese. Those who continued to reside near that primitive 
centre and maintained intercourse with each other, whether 
friendly or hostile, received the reciprocal stimulus and ceased 
not to advance,—as, for example, Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Pheenicia, to which Media and India might perhaps be added. 
The still higher impulse given to the Hebrew race, or rather 
to that subdivision of the Shemite race which descended from 
Abraham, by the direct instruction of God, carried them far 
in advance of all other people. This became signally evident 
from the time of Moses, when the Hebrew people received re- 
ligion, polity, and laws from Jehovah. The mighty advance, 
however, was moral, mental, and spiritual, ratherthan physical, 
artistic, or scientific. Egypt could build pyramids, temples, 
and tombs such as Israel never attempted. The palace of Sen- 
nacherib rivalled, if it did not rather surpass, the noblest build- 
ings erected by Solomon. But the historical records of the 
Jews infinitely transcend in excellence of every kind all that 
Egypt or Assyria could produce. We cannot mention to- 
gether, as if to compare, the prophetic books of the sacred 
Scriptures and the wild and monstrous legends of heathen 
mythology. 

That Assyria far surpassed Egypt in the intellectual regions 
of human progress is clearly proved by the recent researches 
at Nineveh. The intellectual progress of man is most distinctly 
marked by his language, especially by written language. It is 
extremely probable that written language owed its origin to 
the confusion of tongues. Previous to that event, while the 
whole race dwelt in one region, formed one great family, and 
spoke in one tongue, while enjoying also a life prolonged in 
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duration to centuries, there could be little need for a written 
language, either for the communication or for the preservation 
of knowledge. But when they could no longer understand 
each other’s speech, they would be compelled to convey their 
meaning by signs, then by written signs or pictures of objects. 
Thus what is called picture-writing, or ideography, would ne- 
cessarily be the first kind of written language. The abbrevia- 
tion of these pictures followed; next their compression into 
signs, representing words or syllables; and lastly, the use of 
arbitrary signs to represent, or rather to indicate mere sounds, 
thereby attaining to a pure alphabet. The cuneiform characters 
of Babylonia, Assyria, and Media, are almost purely alphabeti- 
cal in their most complete condition; and their development 
can be traced backwards to remote periods, in which the 
syllabic condition abounds, indicating their origin in picture- 
writing, though no specimens of that primitive kind have as 
yet, we believe, been found. But into the purely phonetic, or 
sound-sign, or alphabetic, it has not been proved that the an- 
cient Egyptians ever advanced till after they had come into 
contact with nations who already possessed a true alphabet. 
Neither, indeed, have the Chinese obtained a true alphabet 
even yet. Dwelling almost alone in the world, far from the 
exciting movements of the world’s central life, they continued 
to cultivate their own ancient forms, and the nearer they were 
able to bring these to all the perfection which their contracted 
notions required, the less were they inclined to adopt the sys- 
tems of other nations whom they scarcely knew and ignorantly 
despised. 

We must, however, quit this somewhat digressive course, 
and in a few sentences conclude our conjectural reconstruction 
of ancient history. There are indications that something 
like a permanent hostility continued to exist between the 
Hamite Cushdim of Babylonia, and the Shemite Assyrians of 
Nineveh, for several centuries. During that period sometimes 
the one people had the ascendency, sometimes the other. His- 
toric traditions indicate also that the Medes, or that branch of 
the great Indo-Seythic race of Japhetians, otherwise termed 
Arians, or Iranians, conquered Babylonia, and maintained a 
supremacy over it for a period of 224 years. It appears to 
have been towards the close of this Medo-Chaldean dynasty 
that the confederate kings of those eastern regions invaded 
Canaan, took and pillaged Sodom, and were overthrown by the 
sudden attack of Abraham, as recorded in the Book of Genesis 
(chap..xiv.) After this defeat the Median dynasty sank, and 
Babylonia, or Shinar, recovered its freedom, which it enjoyed 
for above 400 years under native monarchs. 

About a century before that event, Egypt had been invaded 
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and conquered by that people whom Manetho calls Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings, as the word has been rendered, evidently im- 
plying that they were a nomad people. From other sources it 
may be gathered that they were of what may be called a Syro- 
Arabian race, without attempting to determine whether the 
Syrian, or Phoenician, or the Arabian element predominated. 
The Egyptians regarded them chiefly as Pheenician, and de- 
voted to a wandering and pastoral life, whence the term Hyk- 
sos, or Shepherd Kings. After having held Egypt in subjec- 
tion for a period of 259 years, they were expelled by the first 
monarch of what is called the 18th dynasty of Egyptian kings, 
which began probably in the year 1624 B.c. They seem again 
to have invaded and recovered possession of Lower Egypt for a 
time, and to have been finally expelled in 1495. As the inva- 
sion of the Hyksos has been computed to have taken place in 
the year 1878, the period of their domination has been con- 
fusedly intermingled with the Scripture record of the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt, and their expulsion with the Exodus 
under Moses. There is little reason to doubt that there was 
some coincidence between these two events, but no reason at 
all to regard the Israelites as identical with the Hyksos. The 
dynasties of the Hyksos are stated by Manetho as twofold, the 
first Phoenician, the second Hellenistic, which some render 
Grecian. The term seems rather to refer what has been 
alluded to as Hellenism, or what would in our days be called 
hero-worship. The accounts are very confused, and the chro- 
nology far from being clear. It would seem, however, that a 
shepherd sovereign was on the throne when Abraham visited 
Egypt; that the shepherd dynasty had been expelled before 
the descent of the Israelites in the time of Joseph, and that 
another invasion was attempted and repelled while they were 
resident in Lower Egypt, accompanied or followed by such in- 
ternal struggles as excited the jealousy and oppression of the 
Egyptian kings, and ended in the Exodus. 

During that period of convulsion in Egypt, there had been 
corresponding struggles in central Asia. The Median dynasty 
lost its sway in Babylonia soon after the defeat of Chedorla- 
omer by Abraham in Palestine. A Cushdim dynasty succeeded 
to the supremacy of that region, holding Assyria in subjection, 
and infusing into it a Babylonian tinge in language and religion. 
When this had continued upwards of four centuries, durin 
the successive reigns of 49 kings, the great Egyptian 18th 
dynasty, not only resenting the tyranny of that eastern shep- 
herd race which had held them in thraldom for a time, but re- 
solving to render any similar event improbable, undertook a 
devastating invasion of Asia, subdued the people of Pheenicia 
and Palestine, smote the Syrians of Damascus, traversed 
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Mesopotamia and Assyria, leaving traces of their presence in 
those countries, broke the power of the Cushite Babylonians, 
and returned through a portion of Asia Minor, and along the 
coast of the Mediterranean to Egypt, in triumph. This con- 

uering career appears to have reached its climax under 
Thothmes III., in the fifteenth century B.c., and is recorded 
on the Egyptian monuments, and confirmed by tablets, inscrip- 
tions, and fragments of the Egyptian workmanship of that 
period, found in Assyria and Mesopotamia. After this expe- 
dition, Babylonia seems to have fallen under what is termed 
an Arabian dynasty, of no very lengthened duration ; while 
Assyria, left to itself, began to increase in power, and to aspire 
after dominion. At length the Assyrians subdued the Baby- 
lonians, and acquired the supremacy in Central Asia, which 
they held, according to Herodotus, during a period of 520 
years. Now, as the Chaldean Babylonians must have recovered 
their independence at the era of Nabonassar, 747 B.c., the date 
of the Assyrian ascendency in Asia cannot reach a more re- 
mote antiquity than 1267 B.c.; and as the discoveries of Lay- 
ard and the readings of Rawlinson reach no farther back than 
about 1250, for the commencement of Assyrian greatness, as 
found in the inscriptions of her buried palaces, a coincidence 
so close may be regarded as fixing the date of ancient Assyria 
with sufficient exactness.. But this date approaches so near 
the borders of well-ascertained and authenticated history, both 
Hebrew and Greek, that it may be regarded as no longer ex- 
posed to any serious error, and here, therefore, our conjectural 
reconstruction and summary may end, merely referring our 
readers back to the sketch already given of Colonel Rawlinson’s 
Outlines. 

We have already touched incidentally the subject of the 
ancient world’s religious systems, and though we cannot now 
afford space for either statingour views fully, or giving minutely 
our reasons for entertaining those views, we think it desirable 
to state a brief outline of what will be found, we believe, to en- 
dure a close investigation. The religion of mankind must have 
been true at, and for some time subsequent to, the deluge. 
But man was then, as now, corrupt, prone to evil, and liable 
to misapprehend and pervert the truth. The first form of cor- 
ruption seems to have been the worship of the heavenly bodies 
and the powers of nature, conceived of as subordinate to the 
One God, yet possessing divine powers and influences. It is 
not difficult to conjecture how this may have arisen. There is 
every reason to believe that astronomy was cultivated before 
the deluge, men regarding the lights of the firmament as placed 
there for “signs and for seasons, and for days and years.” It 
is certain that the chronological systems both of the Babylo- 
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nians and of the Egyptians are founded on certain great astro- 
nomical cycles, which extend back far beyond the deluge, im- 
plying the knowledge of them before that event, and the trans- 
mission of that knowledge in the family of Noah. The long 
lives not only of the antediluvians but also of the post- 
diluvians rendered this study equally easy and attractive. 
The zodiac was known and divided into twelve signs and 
constellations in the most remote antiquity; and as all 
ancient nations agree in this, it shows a common origin, 
most probably antediluvian. As these astronomical signs did 
also mark “ seasons,” propitious or adverse to man, they came 
to be regarded as themselves possessed of powers and influ- 
ences inherently propitious or adverse. Thus astronomy de- 
generated into astrology, and astrology degenerated into the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. Thus we find a certain arti- 
ficial arrangement of superior gods in groups of three, four, 
seven, eight, twelve, and thirteen, both in Assyria and in 
Egypt, sometimes resting apparently on a physical, sometimes 
on a metaphysical, or an astronomical basis. The astronomi- 
cal basis appears to be the heavens, the air, the earth, the sea, 
the seven bodies of the solar system, and the tutelary gods of 
the nation, to which is added the primary essence of deity 
without distinctive attributes, and almost without personality 
and name. In the most ancient Median, or Zoroastrian sys- 
tem, there is the further metaphysical idea of two coeternal 
beings, Light and Darkness, or Good and Evil, which also ap- 
pears to have had an astrological origin. Thus both Zabaism, 
or the worship of the heavenly bodies, and the Zoroastrian 
idea, appear to have sprung directly from the astrological per- 
version of astronomy. 

The tutelary god of the nation appears to have been, in 
almost every instance, its chief and leader at the period when 
it assumed a separate national existence. He is generally 
placed at the head of national worship, although not first in 
the mythic system, abstractly considered, and to him is as- 
cribed the highest attributes of deity. Thus Asshur, or Assur, 
or Assar, is the name of the tutelary god of Assyria, and to 
him are ascribed the attributes of the sun god, though he also 
is separately worshipped. The sun, as worshipped, was repre- 
sented at first by the simple solar disc, then by that dise with 
rays or wings, then by the eagle in Assyria and Babylonia, or 
by the hawk in Egypt, completing the bird-form. In order to 
invest the king with the attributes of deity, his figure was in- 
troduced into the solar disc or orb, or winged circle. Thus 
Asshur was deified, and the reigning king identified with him ; 
hence the frequency in the Assyrian sculptures of a figure re- 
presenting a human form within a winged circle, hovering above 
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or near the king. The colossal eagled-headed god on the sculp- 
tured slabs, is the same tutelary deity represented in a com- 
pressed symbolical form. It may be represented by a winged 
man, with the winged symbol hovering above his head, and dis- 
playing the very likeness of the king, who may thereby seem to 
be worshipping himself, as in several sculptures, which only im- 
plies the ascription of divine attributes to the king, who is thus 
represented as king, priest, and God, himself the head of na- 
tional worship, securing to the Assyrian monarch absolute 
despotism. No wonder that we find the king, in the inscrip- 
tions, declaring that he waged war on certain nations for the pur- 
pose of imposing his religion on them. Thus also may be under- 
stood the reason why in one sculpture a man is represented 
having his tongue torn out, “ because he had blasphemed the 
god of Assyria,” and, consequently, insulted the royal despot. 

To the other gods are ascribed the attributes of those 
powers of nature, and the supposed influences of those heavenly 
bodies, whom they represent. From the similarity of such 
attributes, Colonel Rawlinson seems inclined to give to those 
deities the names of the Grecian and Roman gods, whose 
attributes are the same as Merodach or Mars, Nebo or Mer- 
cury, &c. This we regret, because we think it not unlikely to 
expose his interpretation to the misconstruction, and thence 
to the censure, of those who do not perceive that any identifi- 
cation of the deities worshipped in countries so remote from 
each other, both in place and time, cannot arise from their 
names, but from identity of attributes; and that the identity of 
attributes, where it is found, arises from the identity in nature, 
and supposed influences, of the objects so worshipped as gods. 
If the sun were worshipped in Assyria, by whatsoever name, 
and also in Greece, there must be a very close resemblance, if 
not an absolute identity, in the attributes ascribed to that deity, 
but this would not prove that either the one or the other of 
those nations borrowed their gods, or that the interpreter of 
the religion of the one had unfairly transferred to it the deity 
of the other, while it would indicate that both had sprung 
from a common physical or astronomical origin. There is no 
great harm in calling an Assyrian sea-god a Neptune, but it 
would be better to call him an Assyrian sea-god, whatever 
name might be given to him in the Assyrian language. 

There is another point connected with the astronomical 
origin of the ancient idolatry, which deserves to be mentioned, 
as closely connected with ancient chronology. The two most 
antient astronomical figures are the Lion and the Bull. The 
Bull marks the vernal equinox ; the Lion, the summer solstice. 
The solar disc resting on a zodiacal figure, would indicate that 
the sun was in that sign at the time which such a conjunction 
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represented. The most ancient representations of the zodiac; 
whether Egyptian, Chaldean, or Indian, give, by the position 
of the polar star, and the calculated precession of the equi- 
noxes, the dates of about 2000 B.c.; and, by calculation, the 
sun in the Bull and the Lion, when these signs marked re- 
spectively the vernal equinox and the summer solstice, would 
mark and describe an epoch of about 3000 B.c., or about 700 
years before the Deluge, or about the period of Seth. And it 
deserves to be particularly noted, that many obscure dates 
relate to that same period, especially in the mythology of an- 
cient Egypt. For example: Seth was born about 3874 B.c. ; 
Pthah began to reign 3873 B.c. Seth was regarded by Eve 
as the promised seed and the restorer :—“ God hath appointed 
me another seed for Abel.” Pthah was represented diminu- 
tive, a priapean emblem, and a distorted foot,—implying pro- 
geny, yet feebleness, with allusion to the bruised heel of the 
seed of the woman. His sons are gods and semigods; as the 
descendants of Seth are the “sons of God,” who contracted 
alliances with the “daughters of man.” Seth died 2962 B.c., 
and corruption very soon followed. Typhon, the evil power, 
succeeded Pthah, 2918. Noah was born 2948 B.c. Osiris 
succeeded in 2953. The reign of Menes began in 2673, and 
ended in 2611 B.c. It is therefore within the antediluvian 
period of Noah’s life. But we cannot prosecute this inquiry, 
and must therefore leave it to be taken up and traced by such 
of our readers as have a turn for such investigations, merely 
adding this further remark, that the enormous duration of the 
fabulous dynasties of gods, demigods, and heroes, as given in 
Egyptian chronology, by Manetho and others, is manifestly 
constructed on the principle of astronomical cycles, indicating 
not only how little respect is due to such a fabulous chronology, 
but also supplying its confutation by enabling us to apply to it 
the great year of the astronomical cycle. In the bull and the 
lion, as the signs of the vernal equinox, and the summer solstice, 
we possess the earliest date of astronomical chronology ; and 
it may be satisfactory for our readers to be assured, that not 
one single zodiac or sculptured monument has placed the solar 
orb on the head of any zodiacal sign, which might indicate a date 
earlier than that assigned by Moses for the creation of the 
world, which is a remarkable and undesigned corroboration of 
the sacred narrative. 

With regard to ancient chronology, on which we had in- 
tended to give a short disquisition, we can now do nothing 
more than offer a few remarks on that very dark and unsettled 
subject. Our design would have included a short chronologi- 
cal table of some of the best ascertained dates relative to an- 
cient history, with some brief explanations drawn from the 
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rhost trustworthy sources, and showing a considerable number 
of at least approximate synchronisms. But as there is every 
reason to anticipate that the Assyrian records will ere long 
yield very considerable aid in such inquiries, we shall delay 
for a time till the results of those researches be laid be- 
fore the public, and furnish us with a more suitable oppor- 
tunity to resume the subject. It would amuse, if it did not 
seriously grieve us, to peruse the curious theories and reason- 
ings of those writers who are anxious to support the lengthened 
chronology which Egyptian monuments seem to require. The 
Chevalier Bunsen, for example, in his elaborate work, “ Egypt's 
Place in Univeral History,” strives to prove that we must 
adopt the date of above 3500 B.c. as that of the most flourish- 
ing period of the Egyptian empire, when the genius of the 
people had already acquired, in their written language, in their 
acquaintance with the arts, and, above all, in their “ wonder- 
ful religious system, the inheritance of primeval Asia.” But 
he has not proved, nor even attempted to prove, that primeval 
Asia had any thing so very wonderful to bequeath. He relies 
greatly on the inscriptions of the monuments, and says, “‘ One 
of the most important branches of contemporary monuments 
for antiquarian research are the stelé, stone tablets, with the 
statement of the year of the government of the kings under 
whom they were erected.” Well, and what is the historical 
value of these stone tablets? ‘They do not supply us,” he 
says, “ with history, nor even with chronology.” ‘“ As these 
monuments (annals of the priests) are destitute of the living 
traditions with which they were connected, the lists of kings 
and series of years are mere skeletons without life and living 
connection,—names without events, dates without history, and 
without chronology such as history requires.” When speaking 
of their sacred books he says, ‘‘ These contain no history of the 
Egyptian people, as do the books of the Old Testament. The 
idea of the people, and still more that of the people’s God, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, is wanting.” From such state- 
ments plain people would be very apt to conclude that Bunsen 
meant them to understand that he could not give chronologi- 
cal dates to the monumental records of ancient Egypt, and 
was stating the reason why he did not intend to attempt it. 
But they would soon find that they had greatly misapprehend- 
ed his design. He has succeeded in making Egyptian records 
sufficiently dateless, and may theorise at pleasure, so far as 
they are concerned. But the Scripture history stands in his 
way; for whether it was the design of God to furnish man 
with a complete canon of chronology or not, it cannot be denied 
that a very full series of dates is given, from Adam to the de- 
luge, and from Noah to the Babylonian captivity, so that if the 
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dates themselves be correctly stated, it requires but a very 
easy arrangement and computation of them to supply a chro- 
nology of the world. In the earlier period of the world’s his- 
tory these dates stand alone, no ancient nation having any 
thing at all corresponding to them; but in a later period they 
can be compared with the era of Nabonassar, with the Olym- 
piads, and with the year of the building of Rome. All these 
secular eras only confirm the sacred chronology within the 
period over which they extend. We might naturally conclude 
that since the accuracy of Bible chronology was confirmed by 
all contemporary evidence, so far as that reached, we might 
safely enough place confidence in it, even where it stood alone; 
but, however rational this may be, it would sadly hamper the 
magnificent speculations of philosophical and philological theo- 
rists. Dr Bunsen accordingly institutes an examination of 
Bible chronology, in relation chiefly to the, period of the 
Judges, and seems to imagine that he has thrown so much 
darkness over that period that nothing beyond it can be clearly 
descried. Having thus succeeded, as he seems to suppose, in 
throwing equal obscurity over all history and chronology, 
secular and sacred, he feels himself at liberty to take a posi- 
tion in the regions beyond that palpable obscure, and from his 
loftiest transcendental idealism construct a system of Univer- 
sal History all his own, in which he may give what place he 
pleases to hoary and mysterious Egypt. 

This attempt has not succeeded, and cannot succeed. Even 
Lepsius has already furnished some important refutations of 
Bunsen’s theories. Nay, Bunsen himself has inadvertently, in 
several instances, contradicted his own conclusions, and in 
more, has furnished data from which may be drawn still 
further contradictions. As we have already seen, he has de- 
clared that the stone tablets supply neither history nor chro- 
nology,—a declaration which destroys the basis of his theory. 
Again, in several instances, he has proved that some of Mane- 
tho’s dynasties and reigns must have been contemporaneous, 
yet his theory requires that they should be consecutive. And 
many other instances of similar contradictory statements, direct 
or inadvertent, might be produced, did our space permit, or 
were it consistent with our present design to prosecute our 
inquiries in that direction. One point, however, must still 
be mentioned. The recent discoveries at Nineveh have proved 
that in several instances the great monarchies of Assyria 
and Egypt came into contact. So far as the dates of those 
instances of contact have been ascertained, they strongly 
contradict Bunsen’s extravagantly lengthened chronology of 
Egypt. It is; therefore, in vain for him and his followers to 
prosecute their endeavours to set aside Scripture chronology, 
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till they shali have fairly met and answered the contemporary 
testimony of disinterred Assyria. It would have been inter- 
esting, had space allowed, or had a fair opportunity been 
 temggy by our present subject, to have discussed with 

unsen, on his own grounds, some of the questions which 
he has raised. We should like to inquire, how a philosophical 
historian can determine Egypt’s place in universal history, 
when he can find no other nation to place beside or near it— 
when there is literally no other history, and its own monuments 
‘supply neither history nor chronology!” We should like 
also to ask, how, since the history of Egypt is divided into three 
great epochs, as he asserts, of which the middle is historically 
and chronologically an entire, impassable chasm—how a com- 
mencing date can be given to the first human empire, not 
only as unapproachably beyond that chasm, but as resting on 
no firmer basis than astronomical cycles, and fabulous reigns 
and dynasties of gods and demigods! Further, we should 
earnestly inquire, in what manner philological criticism, 
even as learned German scholars use it, can positively deter- 
mine the history of the most remote and dateless antiquity, 
whether in the absence of other languages, or in opposition 
to the information which they afford! And we venture to 
say, that not a few of the assertions made by that boasted 
higher criticism could be shown to be alike unphilosophical, 
unphilological, and unhistorical, the gorgeous visions of half- 
dreaming theorists. 

We must, however, hasten to a close, as we have already 
gone beyond our intended limits, though we have little more 
than touched a number of points which would have deserved a 
much ampler treatment. In concluding, we may be permitted 
to recall the attention of our readers to the view suggested at 
the outset. From the time when the Assyrian discoveries were 
laid before the public, we have watched their progress with in- 
tense and increasing interest. It was easy to perceive that 
they would have an important bearing on Scripture truth; and 
though we never entertained a doubt that the result would ulti- 
mately be entirely in favour of the Bible, yet we were anxious 
about its more immediate effect. Our anxiety was increased 
when we thought of the very loose state of public opinion re- 
‘garding the inspiration and authenticity of the historical books 
of the Old Testament, and how readily men would adopt any 
theory that ancient inscriptions seemed to give, in preference 
to what is contained in that divinely inspired record. To this 
was added our deep conviction that the characteristics of the 
present age are those of rapidly advancing change, vast, far- 
reaching, and fraught with inestimable good, or unutterable 
evil, to futurity. These changes will come; their elements are 
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already working; but we think we can now descry the intro- 
duction of influences destined to mould and guide them to a 
happy issue. Let the reader again mark attentively and 
thoughtfully the peculiarity of the juncture in which these dis- 
coveries have taken place, in connection with the nature of the 
discoveries themselves, as we have endeavoured to state them. 

For some time past the opponents of Scripture have directed 
their attacks generally against the authenticity of the books 
of Moses, and the other historical portions of the Bible, being 
persuaded, doubtless, that if they could destroy the authority 
of the Word of God as history, and thereby get quit of its facts, 
it would not be difficult, in a secular-minded and materialistic 
age like the present, to depreciate all its doctrinal statements, 
when thus bereft of any basis of facts to rest upon. In this 
they seem to have thought they had succeeded,—so far, at 
least, as to be at liberty to deal with it as they pleased, and 
to treat all its records as a series of mythic legends. Having 
thus resolved the religious system of the Bible into the merely 
temporary forms assumed by the “ religious consciousness” of 
a past age, to which it was suitable enough, though now 
worn out and useless, they began to put on an air of great 
importance, and to talk about the necessity of constructing a 
new religion, which should be suited to the demands and exi- 
gencies of this enlightened age. Were it possible that such an 
attempt should succeed, the consequence would be, that it 
would infuse into the heart of an age of transition a false and 
deadly principle, which could issue in nothing but increased 
evil, and utter ruin. But Divine Providence appears to have 
determined otherwise. In spite of historical and philological 
criticism of the high a@ priori order, and in spite of myths and 
metaphysical mysticism, the historical basis of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures has been confirmed in a manner and to a de- 
gree which may bid defiance to all the attempts of all present 
and future advocates of infidelity or scepticism. Evidence, at 
least disinterested, and actually contemporaneous, has unex- 
pectedly appeared. On a sudden the Pharaohs of ancient 
Egypt have rolled off their hieroglyph-encrusted swathes, and 
the Assyrian monarchs have reappeared in serenely majestic 
sternness, attesting by their visible presence, and the inde- 


lible records of their times, the terrible reality of the events* 


recorded in Scripture, and proclaiming from their long-silent 
tombs that Moses and Isaiah had spoken nothing but the truth. 
By such testimony the dreamy theories of speculative mysti- 
cism must needs be dispelled, and the Bible maintained in its 
rightful supremacy, as adivinely recorded, and, therefore, divinely 
true history of the world ; given to man, not for the gratifica- 
tion of antiquarian curiosity, but for the infinitely higher pur- 
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pose of revealing to him the principles by which alone human 
conduct, private or public, individual or national, can be regu- 
lated in accordance with the moral government of God. Thus it 
is, as we believe, that God is infusing into the heart of this transi- 
tion age, by the confirmed authority of the Bible, those principles 
of eternal truth which will not only outlive all the convulsions 
that may occur, but will also reconstruct society on a firmer 
and more extended basis than has ever hitherto been known, 
preparatory for a full development and prolonged duration of 
the royal law of liberty, civil and religious, guided and sanc- 
tioned by the word and will of the King Eternal. 


Art. VI.— Augustus Neander, his Influence, System, and various 
re Writings. 


NEANDER’S greatness, notwithstanding the large space he fille 
in the eyes of mankind, is not justly entitled to be called a 
rounded or well-proportioned greatness. With many excellen- 
cies, he has his faults. Nor are those faults so slight or un- 
important, as to be merged in the splendour of his pre-emi- 
nent services. When errors, and especially the errors of great 
and good men, impinge on Scriptural doctrines of importance, 
we cannot say, and indeed it would be full of dangerous conse- 
quence to say, that we accept their spiritual excellence as a 
balance of their faults. In two different spheres, Neander’s 
eminence is very unequal. He is so deficient in full-orbed 
completeness, when viewed from two different and dissimilar 
points, that it will be necessary, if we would discriminate his 
merits with perfect justice, to distinguish between the same 
man as the theologian, and as the historian of the church. In 
his capacity of theologian, it is impossible to assign Neander 
a commanding, or even a high plaee. And his admirers in 
this and in other lands, who defer to him as an authority 
in this respect, do a real injury to his memory, as well as in- 
volve themselves in a mistake, which those who belong to 
churches of the German tongue, and who have the means of 
correcting their mistakes upon the spot, instinctively avoid. 
It will be incumbent on us in the sequel to review his general 
principle. But whether we have to exhibit his opinions in de- 
tail, or to delineate the dangers of that unregulated subjectivity 
to which he attached himself asa general tendency, it. is impos- 
sible, we think, for any one not to take grave exception, and that 
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in not a few respects, to his peculiar views. He is, in truth, not 
the theologian but the historian. And the very qualities which 
in every way fitted him for history, disqualified him, without 
very large modifications and corrections, for theology. He is 
not the Calvin or the Owen of theology, whose rising infuses 
general confidence, and whose stately movements impress on 
others the conviction that they are revolving in an orbit which is 
safe, and where a sort of centripetal and centrifugal force is 
operating from opposite sides to preserve them from extremes, 
or even from grazing on the boundaries at any point. Neander 
is not the Owen, but the Baxter, of modern theology. To the 
latter, indeed, he bore, both as a man and as a divine, no small 
resemblance.* In their eminent holiness, in their practical 
yet highly speculative turn, in their subjective tendency and 
unbalanced theology, in their love of Christ and singular useful- 
ness to their generation, as well as in their readiness to make 
compromises, concessions, and adjustments in the domain of 
proper doctrine, they may at least be classified among minds 
of the same family. 

It is in his capacity of historian of the church that Neander 
mainly deserves attention; and future ages, we are persuaded, 
will regard him in no other light. In this department he 
readily asserted his natural place, and the churches of Ger- 
many acknowledged that it was a place which none disputed 
with him. Without any effort of his-own, he took the position 
which properly belonged to him, and that, too, a place of pre- 
eminence, which the whole Christian church now joyfully con- 
cedes to him. Neander always seems to us to have lived with 
his living Lord, through the successive lapse of ages, more than 
any man ever did. The power of his descriptions is great, 
but it is rather a spiritual than an artistic power. History in 
his hands becomes a testimony to that divine life which glori- 
fies one age after another. And the reader is never allowed 
to forget that he is in the presence of the living Redeemer, 
along ‘the whole line of those manifestations of himself which 
have been brought to light through the flight of time. This 
impression is not produced by Neander, as it is unsuccessfully 
attempted to be produced by Milner, by means of general re- 
flections appended to the narrative, and artificially attached 
toit. In Neander it is not made by art, but grows, as it were, 
by nature. What Milner crudely attempts to do by moralising 
reflections, grows naturally in the other out of the deeds, the 
words, the writings, the missionary activity, the general move- 
ments of the living agents who are presented to us in the 


* See Neander’s beautiful essay on Richard Baxter, whom he calls, the man “ der 
wahrhaft rechten mitte,” among his Gelegenheits schriften, pp. 54-92, of “ das eine 
und mannichfaltige.” Berlin: 1840, 
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various scenes. History has thus, in Neander’s mode of writing 
it, become a speaking evidence* of the divine transformin 
power of Christianity, a school of Christian experience, an 
a voice of edification, instruction, and warning, resounding 
through centuries to all who have an ear to hear. 

These qualities were fully and at once acknowledged as epoch- 
making in the department of church history. Neander made, 
moreover, a new use of documents, and of original sources, 
without which indeed he never wrote. He ransacked these 
records with the eye and heart of a spiritual man, and then 
emphatically spoke out as the historian what he there disco- 
vered in its bearing on the general movements, the minute 
details, or the prominent features of that age which he de- 
scribed. Long before his death, he enjoyed, in this peculiar 
walk, a well-earned distinction which outshone all modern com- 
petitors, and rendered him the only writer whocould becompared 
with Mosheim, whose labours in the past century emphatically 
gave church history not only a new form, but a. new founda- 
tion. Mosheim and Neander, the twin stars of this firmament, 
occupy at this moment a position which is likely, we think, to 
be maintained, not to pale or to diminish through a long tract 
of time. Alike in some respects, they are in others quite dis- 
similar. In thorough research, and in a conscientious exami- 
nation of the proper matter of history, they possess much in 
common. In that historical acumen which sits in judgment 
on the different sources of information, which appreciates their 
proper value, and which puts an end to uncertainty, they may 
be viewed as equal. In that comparing or penetrating glance, 
which apprehends the spiritual or moral elements which come 
upon the scene in detail, Neander, as is to be supposed from 
his spiritual character, is vastly superior to Mosheim. On the 
other hand, in that comprehensive view which sums up the 
systematic element of any ecclesiastical phenomenon, Mosheim, 
we think, is quite superior; for he is natural, while the other, 
in his combinations or setting of different parts, is to our mind 
far too artificial. The broad distinguishing peculiarity of each, 
however, may perhaps be most explicitly defined when we say, 
that Mosheim’s mode of writing history is marked by objecti- 
vity, Neander’s by subjectivity. Accordingly, Mosheim fur- 
nishes a highly correct narrative of the visible church, and of 
its movements; whereas Neander traces chiefly the living 
church of Christ, though doing ample justice to the visible 
church. Neander’s history, in delineating the spiritual ele- 
ments of successive ages, has, we always feel, its firm foundation 
on Christian biography, which was for a considerable time his 
only mode of writing, and which is indelibly imprinted on hig 
* Vide the well known words of the preface to the first edition of his history, 
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* See Neander’s beautiful essay on Richard Baxter, whom he calls, the man “ der 
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various scenes. History has thus, in Neander’s mode of writing 
it, become a speaking evidence* of the divine transformin 
power of Christianity, a school of Christian experience, an 
a voice of edification, instruction, and warning, resounding 
through centuries to all who have an ear to hear. 

These qualities were fully and at once acknowledged as epoch- 
making in the department of church history. Neander made, 
moreover, a new use of documents, and of original sources, 
without which indeed he never wrote. He ransacked these 
records with the eye and heart of a spiritual man, and then 
emphatically spoke out as the historian what he there disco- 
vered in its bearing on the general movements, the minute 
details, or the prominent features of that age which he de- 
scribed. Long before his deatli, he enjoyed, in this peculiar 
walk, a well-earned distinction which outshone all modern com- 
petitors, and rendered him the only writer whocould becompared 
with Mosheim, whose labours in the past century emphatically 
gave church history not only a new form, but. a new founda- 
tion. Mosheim and Neander, the twin stars of this firmament, 
occupy at this moment a position which is likely, we think, to 
be maintained, not to pale or to diminish through a long tract 
of time. Alike in some respects, they are in others quite dis- 
similar. In thorough research, and in a conscientious exami- 
nation of the proper matter of history, they possess much in 
common. In that historical acumen which sits in judgment 
on the different sources of information, which appreciates their 
proper value, and which puts an end to uncertainty, they may 
be viewed as equal. In that comparing or penetrating glance, 
which apprehends the spiritual or moral elements which come 
upon the scene in detail, Neander, as is to be supposed from 
his spiritual character, is vastly superior to Mosheim. On the 
other hand, in that comprehensive view which sums up the - 
systematic element of any ecclesiastical phenomenon, Mosheim, 
we think, is quite superior; for he is natural, while the other, 
in his combinations or setting of different parts, is to our mind 
far too artificial. The broad distinguishing peculiarity of each, 
however, may perhaps be most explicitly defined when we say, ~ 
that Mosheim’s mode of writing history is marked by objecti- 
vity, Neander’s by subjectivity. Accordingly, Mosheim fur- 
nishes a highly correct narrative of the visible church, and of 
its movements; whereas Neander traces chiefly the living 
church of Christ, though doing ample justice to the visible 
church. Neander’s history, in delineating the spiritual ele- 
ments of successive ages, has, we always feel, its firm foundation 
on Christian biography, which was for a considerable time his 
only mode of writing, and which is indelibly imprinted on his 

* Vide the well known words of the preface to the first edition of his history, 
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history. Mosheim’s history, on the contrary, though by no 
means without this element, deals more with the conflict of 
principles and the movements of parties. The spiritual ele- 
ment, however, in which Neander lived and wrote, gives his 
writings a charm with which there is nothing in Mosheim once 
to be compared. A history of the visible church, which is not 
at the same time a history of the invisible church, would not, 
says Nitzsch,* have been considered by such a man as Neander 
as worth his while. 

We may with justice say, then, that of all who have con- 
tributed, in modern times, to the resuscitation and triumph 
of church history, Neander indisputably holds the first place, 
the first in order of time, and the first in order of emi- 
nence. He is justly entitled to be called, as M. D’Aubigne 
ealls+ him, with all the admiration of a pupil who had lighted 
his torch at Neander’s fire, “ The father of the new history of 
Christianity.” Before his day it was a bare and sometimes 
forbidding skeleton; now it breathes the breath of life. Though 
he cannot be said to have created a new discipline, he certainly 
it was who directed an existing discipline into its proper 
channel, where it will henceforth continue to run—a discipline 
which, it is hoped, will never cease to refresh as well as am- 
plify theology, and to make glad the city of God. Till Neander 
arose, it could not with strict propriety be said, that any one 
had succeeded, through the medium of history, in becoming a 
great teacher of the Christian church, or of wielding, through 
that means, any great degree of spiritual influence. Neander 
has gained the church’s ear, because he has spoken so directly 
to the church’s heart. His spirituality of mind, his magical 
art of connecting himself with the great characters of history, 
the genial kindliness which glows in his descriptions, the critical 
time at which he appeared, the sympathy with the true church 
which lives as it were in all her fortunes, and the commanding 
voice which he sends forth from a distant past to guide the 
conflicts of his time, have enabled him, in this century, to oc- 
cupy a position of influence from which he will not soon be 
displaced. On meditative minds of a spiritual mould, and in- 


deed on the church in general, he has acquired a singular 
hold. 


* Vid. Nitzsch. Rede am Tage der Beerdigung den 17 July 1850, in der Aul der 
universitat. 

t+ Vid. Discourse at Geneva, 2 Jan. 1832, on the study of the history of the church 
and its usefulness in the present day. 

Guerike calls Neander a genuine teacher of church history for all time, not only 
for scholars, but also for teachers, only not yet for the church. (Vid. Kirchen- 
geschichte, 1 Band Einleitung, § 6,) 

Kurtz (Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte § 6) assigns Neander the firat rank “ durch 
eben so frommen als wissenschaftlichen Geist so wie durch den bahnbrechenden 
Einfluss den er auf die wieder erneuerung einer wissenschaftlich, glaiibigen Behand- 
lung der Kirchengeschichte iibte.’’ 
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A brief outline of his history may not be unnecessary nor 
unseasonable. Neander, originally named David Mendel, was 
born of Jewish parents at Gottingen on the 17th January 
1789. His father, who struggled with narrow circumstances, 
soon afterwards took up his residence in Hamburg, which 
place the historian ever afterwards remembered with grateful 
affection. Providence watched over that poor Jewish boy, and 
over his studies, from which such fruits were to be reaped. At 
school his parts and his diligence soon discovered themselves.* 
At the Johanneum or grammar-school of Hamburg, to which 
he was sent, he attracted the notice of his teacher Gurlitt, to 
whose counsel as well as active aid he owed much. The ripe 
scholarship of young Mendel soon appeared, united to an early 
development of mind. Mental powers of a high order, en- 
grafted on an affectionate nature, an unpretending character, 
and a highly contemplative turn, threw around him a peculiar 
charm, and made him, when all was ennobled and beautified 
by Christianity, one of the most loved of men. At this time 
he laid the foundation of his wide and extraordinary reading. 
In April 1805 he took final leave of school, and showed the 
progress he had made by a Latin speech, which his teacher 
published, in which he maintained the right of the Jews to 
civil privileges—a view which he afterwards in his maturer 
years abandoned. From the Johanneum young Mendel went 
to the Gymnasium, where he attended for a year the prelections 
given on philology, philosophy, and theology. At this time 
he gave his days and nights to the study of Plato, and was 
fascinated with those beautiful ideas which, for a mind like his, 
have such a charm. His phraseology at that time partook of 
a Platonic cast, and among the many links which afterwards 
bound him to Schleiermacher, a common admiration of Plato - 
is not to be omitted. But at this time an aspiration was. 
awakened in him for something more spiritual than Judaism, 
and perhaps the very eagerness with which he sought to satisfy 
that longing with Plato’s ideas may have contributed, as we 
know it contributed in the case of Augustine and many others, 
to show him the emptiness of every thing but Christ. Perse- 
vering prayer and constant study of the Scriptures now en- 
gaged him. Even before he left school he had extended his 
inquiries into theology and church history, particularly to the 

eriod when the phenomenon of Christianity entered into the 
world, and had even entered on the writings of the Fathers. 


* We are indebted for most of the facts here given to an essay by Hagenbach in 


* the Studien und Kritiken for 1851, to a publication entitled, Zum Gedichtniss 


August Neanders, by Rauch Strauss Krummacher Nitzsch, Berlin, 1850, and to an 
account of Neander by Dr Otto Krabbe, originally written for the Zeitbiatt fur die 
Lutherische Kirche Meklenburgs, and published separately, under the title, August 
Neander—ein Beitrag zu seiner characteristik. Hamburg: 1852. 
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At this early time he felt the attractions of that study which 
afterwards became the taste and turn of his mind. The re- 
ligious struggles through which he passed ended in conversion, 
and in a heart-loyalty or surrender of his heart to Christ, 
which we rarely find exhibited to the same degree. He was 
baptised on 25th February 1806—a day which he always re- 
membered on its annual return—and then he abandoned his 
Jewish name for Neander (veog cvqp) which should always re- 
mind him of the new man in Christ. Few men indeed have 
exhibited more of the transforming power of Christianity or 
more reflected it to others; and all traces of his Jewish origin 
were swallowed up in the thorough change which soon evinced 
itself in every way, and among other things in a change of 
his profession. He had matriculated at the Gymnasium as 
‘juris studiosus:” now he could only serve the church. His 
teacher Gurlitt, through means of a foundation at Hamburg, 
enabled him to repair to the university. In aiding him on this 
occasion, and also in assisting him afterwards in the same way 
to occupy the place of privat-docent at Heidelberg, his kind 
teacher, though unhappily opposed to Neander’s evangelical 
views, was glad to facilitate his progress, and was always 
proud of a success of which he first saw the promise. This 
kindness Neander always gratefully remembered ; and he re- 
paid it to others a thousandfold. But it is worthy of notice, 
as a trait of character, that though he through life befriended 
poor students in every way,* he never thought, amid all his 
generosity and unwearied benevolence in this respect, that he 
could sufficiently repay to others the kindness bestowed on him- 
self. Full of high hope, he in the year 1806 repaired to the 
university of Halle. Here he came in contact with Schleier- 
macher as his teacher in theology, and at once received the 
impress of that extraordinary man. 

We cannot mention the name of Schleiermacher without, 
as indeed is absolutely necessary, making some allusion to the 
decisive influence which he exercised on the whole of Neander’s 
life and labours. The relation then formed subsisted to the 
last, and appeared on the one side in a sort of paternal com- 
placency, and on the other in an affectionate veneration. These 
men are universally regarded as the two great leaders of opi- 
nion in modern Germany. Their influence on their country 
forms an epoch in its religious history. And in their mutual 
relations as the moulder and the moulded, they always pre- 
sent themselves to our minds as the Luther and Melancthon 
of their age,—the one the comprehensive architect, the other 


* The proceeds of many of his publications were for their benefit How many of 
his widely circulated writings appear with the preface ‘‘ des Neanderschen Vereins zur 
unterstiiszung der armen kranken, ‘Theologie-Studirenden in-Berlin ! ” 
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the successful builder,—the one the impetuous breaker up of 
paths, the other the gentle follower,—the one the daring origi- 
nator of a system, the other the receptive mind which contains 
but also refines and purifies it. It may be said of Schleier- 
macher’s system, though we cannot in this place completely 
analyse it, that it struck to the core the mind of his country, 
casting many in its mould, and in others setting in motion an 
unwonted energy of action and of reaction, such as nothing but 
the mighty impulse of a mighty spirit could create. Neander, 
like all who came within his circle, acknowledged the singular 
control of that subtle, vast, and daring but erratic spirit. It 
is difficult to reconcile this man’s dangerous errors with the 
spiritual revival awakened by his labours. But great as were 
his errors, the influence of Schleiermacher was decisive for 
good on very many of the best equipped theologians, and of 
the greatest minds which have, in religious matters, since 
adorned and blessed his country. From him Neander, in the 
morn and liquid dew of youth, received his first impulse to the 
study of church history. He received, moreover, many of those 
great principles which afterwards gave a colouring and tone to 
his peciliar mode of writing history. He learned from this 
powerful teacher to trace the religious element psychologically 
in its origin and progress, and to put the outward facts of sav- 
ing grace in close and vital connection with the inner facts of 
the religious mind. But he owed to Schleiermacher something 
still more important. We are warranted to believe, on the 
testimony of one who could speak with confidence, and who 
uttered it at Neander’s bier in the presence of his mourning 
friends, * that he owed to Schleiermacher his own self besides. 
Schleiermacher’s orations on religion, addressed to educated 
men who despised it, had recently been published. They had: 
struck the country like a trumpet-blast, and, notwithstanding 
obvious defects and errors belonging to them, had operated in 
Germany with something like the influence of Wilberforce’s 
work in this country. It appears that Neander, with many 
others, was awakened by them,—a circumstance which goes far 
to account for the singular influence which Schleiermacher’s 
views ever afterwards exercised overhim. At Halle, in 1806, 
he had the advantage of listening to Schleiermacher’s prelec- 
tions on church history; and at that time he entered, with all 
his native ardour, on this study. He began at that early 
period to live as it were with the fathers of the church.t With 
a trembling voice and a heart overflowing with emotion, he 
would often narrate their personal experience, and verbally re- 
peat long passages in which the love of Christ was manifested. 


* Sec Dr Strauss’ Rede am Sterbehause, + Ibid. 
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That same year, however, the French army entered Prussia, 
and laid the country, in all its interests, prostrate at their feet. 
Even the studious retreat of Halle was not secure. That seat 
of learning being broken up, Neander, with a few companions 
capable of such friendship as his, retired elsewhere. There 
was a Providence clearly disposing his steps. After a tedious 
journey on foot, the fatigues of which his constitutionally feeble 
and sickly frame could ill sustain, he reached Gittingen, where 
he continued to pursue his studies under Planck. From Planck 
he received another powerful impulse in favour of history as 
his study. From this teacher also he derived important prin- 
ciples, though he did not with him adopt that view of history 
which explains historical events by little causes, and by influ- 
ences which lie within the sphere of man. He learned from 
Planck, however, that historical impartiality, and that love of 
justice for which he afterwards was so distinguished,* and 
which some have thought he occasionally, at least in his re- 
marks on the enemies of Christianity, carries even to an ex- 
treme. The reference of history also to the present time, as 
the Magistra vite, and as fraught with instruction for all time, 
was another important principle derived from him. Together 
with these, he received from the same source a decided bias in 
the direction of those instructive exhibitions of separate and 
individual characters, of which, beyond all dispute, Neander 
was the originator. 

But Neander’s future calling was now to be determined. 
Planck had, with the true discernment of a teacher, seen that 
the proper sphere of his labours lay within an academic life. 
He accordingly, with the generosity belonging to him, made 
proposals to Neander to that effect with reference to Géttin- 
gen. But in the course of events, and by the circumstances 
of his lot, Neander was drawn back to Hamburg, where a short 
time afterwards he was licensed to preach the gospel. He 
preached occasionally in the pulpits of that city, and the ser- 
mons which he then delivered, though said to have been some- 
what formless in structure, were a powerful testimony on the 
side of spiritual religion, and each of them, as he long after- 
wards acknowledged, a blessing to himself. But it soon ap- 
peared that his true vocation lay in another quarter. The 
condition of Heidelberg attracted the notice of his friends. 
The removal of De Wette and Marheineke to the new univer- 
sity at Berlin, rendered Heidelberg a hopeful field, where a 
gifted youth, with an academic calling, might enter as a privat- 
docent. Arrangements accordingly were made, and he pro- 

* See the dedication of vol. 2b. of his Church History to Planck. Indeed, the various 


dedications of his works to different friends not only attest the depth of his friendship, 
but give us a full view of his sentiments. 
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ceeded to occupy that post in 1811. His Habilitation, as it is 
called, was distinguished by a Latin dissertation on Clemens 
of Alexandria, the great principles of which were in maturer 
life wrought into his history. Success attended him in his 
prelections. His monography on Julian, which he had com- 
menced in Hamburg, was now completed. And in that time 
of French occupation, when it was difficult to use the press, 
he procured its publication through the enterprise of a man of 
whom he became the cordial friend—Friedrich Perthes. This 
little treatise, which sketches the conflict between Christianity 
and heathenism, contains the undeveloped germs of what he 
should become. It was afterwards wrought into his great 
work. Before this publication saw the light, Neander had 
been named extraordinary professor of theology at Heidelberg. 
After the appearance of his Julian, however, with that appre- 
ciation of gifts and talents for which Germany is so distin- 
guished, the youthful Neander, in his three-and-twentieth year, 
was called to Berlin, which it was thought desirable to occupy 
to the utmost advantage. He was here associated with 
Schleiermacher as his colleague. Here he reached his throne. 
Here he’ was surrounded with crowds from every corner who 
flocked to what well deserved to be called the Athens, the eye of 
Germany, the grove of Academe; for in those studious walks and 
shades multitudes were formed who were to carry forward the 
nation in the high career of what is fair and good. We need 
not prosecute his history farther ; for his history is henceforth 
that of his works and of his usefulness. During nearly forty 
years this humble man, who sought not his own, but the things 
of Jesus Christ, continued to exercise the most extraordinary 
spiritual influence, not only by his voice but by his works, not 
only in every corner of Germany but in every corner of the 
Protestant church. During all this period he continued, more . 
than almost any man with whose experience we are acquainted, 
in the freshness of his spiritual youth, and was enabled to re- 
new his youth asthe eagle. It was with him a fixed principle, 
to which he gave constant expression, that living Christianity 
makes its disciples always young; and he was usually called - 
the disciple whom Jesus loved. Though well aware of all the 
movements in the kingdom of God, he lived almost retired 
from the outward world, among the studies he delighted in, 
and among the students whom his large and loving heart so cor 
dially embraced. Less desirous than any of his contemporaries 
to form a school around himself, or to attach men to his own 
views, and to his personal authority, he continued steadily in 
the prosecution of his labours. But the honour which he 
sought not for himself his Master gave him unsought, accord- 
ing to the promise, “ If any man serve me, him will my Father 
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honour.” He became from year to year, in the highest sense 
of the word, the spiritual father of very many both of the di- 
vines and of the ministers of Germany. Krummacher calls him 
aman pure and clear, a crystal irradiated by the light of a 
higher sun, our pride as well as our joy and comfort, to 
whom we were accustomed to point when we required an 
actual proof for the truth that the gospel of Christ is the 
power of God to sanctify and save them that believe. Sen- 
sible of his own defects in gifts of xuCégynoc, he generally 
acted with Schleiermacher. He approved of the Prussian 
union, and took part in the united dispensation of the Sup- 
er at which the whole ministers of Berlin were present, in 
1817. But his real history is henceforth the history of his 
works. — 

Before we notice Neander’s voluminous writings, which is 
one particular object of this paper, it will be necessary, in order 
to form a correct opinion of them, to keep in view the peculiar 
system which formed the basis of his operations. He knew 
his position. Few men indeed were ever more aware than 
Neander of his peculiar position in one of those transition 
epochs through which theology must pass, and of the adhering 
taints and imperfections with which every intermediate mem- 
ber of such a time must be supposed to be infected. From the 
first he gave utterance to his convictions with singular energy, 
and he gave utterance to these alone. But he knew all the 
mental woes, the agony of doubts, and the spiritual conflicts 
of the time through which he lived. And he was wont, accord- 
ing to his magnanimity, rather to speak of the scars which he 
might have received, than to claim to be, in every point, a trust- 
worthy guide in doctrine. And while he every where expresses 
himself with the decision of a man, who on the one hand would 
take nothing upon trust, and on the other hand would give 
expression only to his personal convictions, sentiments, and 
views, he on many occasions, with that humility and modesty 
which never forsook him, hints that his opinious may not have 
wrought themselves clear.* He still took his own course. But 
he frequently expressed to his more decided and younger con- 
temporaries the impression that he might not have reached 
the same safe, firm, and positive ground on which they stood. 
He strove to escape from doubts and indecision, though, as 
may readily be conceived, he could not think himself free of 
the age in which he lived, and in which he had been born. 
He knew that he was but a transition man of a transition 
time. As Milton describes his lion, while still in process of 


* See, for example, the noble and generous dedication of the second edition of his 
** Bernard” to Dr F. W. Krummacher. 
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formation from the grassy clods, so we may not inaptly describe 
Neander, 


“ Now half appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds 
And rampant shakes his brindled mane.” 


With regard to Neander’s theological system, which, indeed, 
was not original but derived, we may in general say that it 
will not bear a narrow scrutiny. It is chargeable with great 
defects. It is not free from very dangerous and serious errors. 
And when we inquire in what light it must be considered, all 
depends on the circumstance whether regard is had to its posi- 
tive or negative aspects. The former may be hailed with uni- 
versal satisfaction. The latter can be regarded only with alarm, 
and deserves unmitigated censure. The secret of Neander’s 
strength, whether we turn attention to his writings or to his per- 
sonal activity, lay in the fact that his mind moved on a pivot of 
positive spiritual truth. From those central truths indeed, 
which form the life-principle of universal Christianity, his at- 
tention never swerved in order to complete an ampler outline. 
His system from the first was very narrow. But what it 
wanted in extensive compass, it possessed in intensive energy. 
His whole activity moved on a twofold hinge,—on the sense of 
sin, of blindness, of inability, and of defilement, on the one 
hand; and on the great deliverance from all parts of spiritual 
and moral ruin which is hourly to be found in Christ, upon the 
other. It belonged to the peculiarity of his system, as it does to 
all subjective schools, rather to lay accent on the character of 
faith as living faith, than on that imputed righteousness which 
this faith should believe. Rising up in a time of prevailing 
spiritual death, he very illogically, but by no means unnaturally, 
discovered far more anxiety to remove the death than to re- | 
animate orthodoxy. Introverting his regards to an undue ex- 
tent, he occupied his thoughts more with the personal Re- 
deemer, and with the restoration of light, and life, and holi- 
ness through him, than with the more distinct appreciation of 
the specially meritorious ground of our acceptance before the 
Judge of all the earth. In his system all the great doctrines 
connected with God as an authoritative lawgiver, fall into the 
background. But great and glowing prominence is given to 
all the views which stand connected with the person of Christ 
as a fountain of spiritual influences. The centre around which 
his whole theology moved, was, to use his own expression, the 


communion of life * with the Redeemer, or the fellowship of 


* Lebensgemeinschaft or Lebensgemeinschaft mit dem Erléser, is his usual expres- 
sion borrowed from Schleiermacher. The subjective tendency of Neander errs in- 
asmuch as it does not connect the communication of this life with the death of Christ, 
and with imputed righteousness as the meritorious purchase, The objective tendency 
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Christ’s life,—a precious truth, of which the importance cannot 
be overestimated, and which has been breathed in great part 
through him into the whole theology of Germany, as well as 
of other lands. That the person of Christ is the true life- 
source of humanity, was his principle amid all the struggles of 
modern theology. He asserted, with unswerving constancy, 
that all life flows from the historical Christ through the Holy 
Ghost; and this truth which he maintained, burst forth as by 
the law of natural expansion into the great outward develop- 
ment which has gladdened Germany, and which could not be 
repressed or concealed. Neander’s whole system, indeed, in 
its most favourable light, may be considered as having much 
in common with that of the mystics, though not formally 
derived from them; and was destined, as theirs was, to 
scatter the seed and to prepare the way, through the alter- 
nations of sunshine and storm, for clearer views. It may be 
said that the mystic element with which his system is im- 
pregnated, though insufficient of itself to give rise to a general 
reformation, stands connected with almost every great religious 
movement. In some cases, it goes before asan indispensable pre- 
liminary. In others, it comes in as a tributary stream, or as a 
necessary complement when the movement threatens to decay. 
Neander could describehow the labours of the older mystics pre- 
pared the soil and scattered the seeds of which the full develop- 
ment appeared in the days of the Reformation. But he never 
seems tohave imagined, what unquestionably isthe truth, that his 
own system stood in the same relation to the full development 
of Christian doctrine that the labours of Eckart, Tauler, or 
a Kempis bore to the full blaze of the Reformation. His system 
is rather a porch to the edifice than the edifice itself. But 
Germany will always own herself indebted in no slight measure 
to Neander. He is the Staupitz who has moulded in his mys- 
tical theology many who have been ushered, we do not say into 


of the Lutheran orthodoxy errs on the other side, inasmuch as it looks so exclusively 
at our acceptance through the righteousness of Christ, that it takes no account of the 
spiritual life within. It is obvious that both tendencies are one-sided. But is there 
no point where they can meet and be at one? It is clear that they diverge from one 
another without cause, when they ought to have a close and indissolubl ti 

with one another on the basis of union to Christ for righteousness and life: and this is 
a point which the theology of the present is obviously called on to accentuate and to 
put in a clear light. The imputed righteousness of Christ is in truth the purchase of 
all that is subjective. The death of Christ is, as Owen so powerfully demonstrates, the 
purchase of faith itself. Neander and all the subjective school point out, ina way 
that demands our most grateful recognition, that all life and light, all holiness and 
supplies of the Spirit, descend from the person of the risen Redeemer, and they set 
this by way of contrast ugainst a cold and external way of looking at the doctrine of 
acceptance. But they need to goa step further, and to connect all these spiritual 
communications with the wounds, the blood, the meritorious obedience of Christ as 
the price which purchased all. They do not set forth, as they must come to do, 
that God looks at that purchase when he communicates the divine life, and that man 
must look at that purchase as the ground of all his confidence, and as the source of all 
that divine life, and of all the daily supplies which are given to mortify the flesh. 
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equal holiness, but into greater liberty and breadth of view. 
The great revival which dawned on England in the middle of 
last century, and which stirred the national mind to its depths, 
began also in a mystic channel. Venn, so signally blessed 
within the pale of the Anglican establishment, was moulded by 
the mystic views of Law; and long after he knew the liberty 
of the gospel, he still retained much of the impulse first im- 
parted to him: for in language not much unlike the tone of his 
earlier days, he tells us in the days of mellow experience, that 
the more he knew of God’s excellency the more he longed to 
know, and that he had but begun to know him. Whitefield 
and Wesley were, for a length of time, imbued with the same 
elements and formed by the same writings. Their distance 
from God, the deep solitude of their hearts, their desires for 
the present enjoyment of God as their proper element,—these 
and similar feelings were uttered from a mystic point of view: 
and though Wesley found deliverance ere long in the blood of 
atonement, and Whitefield came to breathe freely in the glori- 
ous liberty of imputed righteousness, the force of that impulse 
under which they began remained unspent. Luther never for- 
got his obligations to Staupitz—nor will Germany forget hers 
to Neander. But the mystic element which limits its regards 
to Christ in us, and which fails to give pre-eminence to Christ’s 
merits for us, has never of itself produced a wide-spread reno- 
vation of the spiritual life. It bears, when it stands alone, the 
elements of deterioration and decay in its bosom. It under- 
values the great question of our justification by imputed right- 
eousness, which is in truth the sole ground and the indispens- 
able condition of all communion with God. But the other ele- 
ment of Christ in us,—the element of John,—the element of 
the sixth chapter of Romans, is no less necessary to rescue 
any church from the terrible infliction of a dead orthodoxy - 
which soon generates all evil and all error. 

In the negative part of Neander’s system the errors inter- 
woven with his views are neither few nor small, although they 
found, in the positive truth around whieh his system formed it- 
self, some correctives to their effects. They were held in check, ~ 
though by no means neutralised, by a large measure of spiritual 
truth, which asserted its ascendency, and became a powerful 
spring of action. They failed, through some happy inconsis- 
tency, to reach the vital part. As we may say of other religious 
movements, where we can neither question the spiritual success 
nor the mingled errors which they bore along with them, 
that they had a positive element to counteract what might 
otherwise have been greatly mischievous; as we may, for ex- 
ample, say that the movements of Zinzendorf, of Port-Royal, 
and of Wesley, though not absolutely free from error, were 
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signally owned of God, the same may be said of that great 
movement of which Neander, for a generation, was the leading 
spirit. The errors adhering to it, which we will never repre- 
sent as either slight or unimportant, were excrescences which 
drained off, doubtless, a considerable portion of its strength, 
but did not extinguish its spiritual success. The explanation 
of this fact seems to be that the conscience of men is often 
sounder than their creed, and that the truth which is in them 
may oftentimes have a stronger affinity to what is holy than 
the error which is in them has to what is negative. 

The essence of Christianity is always represented by Nean- 
der as consisting not so much in the communication of a new 
speculative system, or of a new code of ethics, as in the com- 
munication of a new divine life,* with which man’s nature 
must be imbued from its inmost centre, by which it is raised 
and ennobled in all its powers, and from which a new tendency 
of human thought and action will proceed in every direction. 
He held that this principle of divine life continues in eternal 
youth; that through this new life humanity always becomes 
new and young again, while, on the contrary, dogmatic systems 
grow old. He constantly endeavoured to maintain a middle 
path between dogmatism and scepticism, between superstition 
and unbelief; and while protesting against all idolatry of doc- 
trines, testified to the divine life which Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Son of God, communicated to sinful humanity. This is well 
known as the subjective tendency which, partly from the cha- 
racter of the age, and partly from the mystic element which 
is native to the German mind, has acquired a very wide and 
general prevalence. 

In order to get a summary of Neander’s views, we shall avail 
ourselves of a little separate publication + of his, in reply to a 
Tractarian minister of the English Church. He there states 
that in his time,—a time destined amid the dissolution of the 
old to prepare a new creation,—there were, in all, three differ- 
ent stand-points. One is a negative tendency, asserting that 
Christianity has outlived itself; that faith on the historical 
Jesus of Nazareth can no longer be maintained; and that in 
room of the previous carnal Christianity a new idealised Chris- 
tianity must come forth and take its place. This view Nean- 
der combats with all his might. A second tendency regards 
the theology of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as ne- 
cessary for the course of the future, and would break off the 
thread of historical development at the point where the 

* See, for example, the dedication to Blanco White, of the third volume of the 
Church History. - . 

+ Dr Neander’s Antwortschreiben an den Herrn Mag. Edward H. Dewar. Zur, 


entgegnung auf dessen durch Recension der Schrift ‘German Protestantism”, 
veranlasstes Sendschreiben. Berlin: 1845, 
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rationalistic age began. Nor in this view does Neander par- 
ticipate. A third tendency regards only the positive founda- 
tion, and has no desire to see the old restored in the same 
form, but to see a new creation in theology and in the church. 
To this view Neander avows his attachment. He does not 
suspect, however, that an age which so systematically plans 
a new creative Christian epoch, and is so bent on giving birth 
to -it, sufficiently betrays its own importance. An eye so 
sharpened by historical research might, we think, have seen 
that the men most fluent in these high-sounding names are not 
the most likely instruments to be employed in such a work. 
He then proceeds to discuss the relation of reason to revela- 
tion, which, he says, are destined to harmony between each 
other. The perils of this view are brought to light, however, 
when he calls it a false idea that a certain ready-made system 
of notions has been communicated to us by revelation, and 
that these are to be planted in the same unaltered form in all 
centuries. He cannot concede that at any time we need only 
a meré receptivity in embracing what is given by tradition. 
Such views would seem to intimate that Christianity is capable, 
like agriculture, of improvement in our hands; and it were 
well for all such speculators to remember, that it was given to 
improve us, but not to be improved by us. It were easy to 
show, however, that this opinion stands in obvious opposition 
to the central truth of Neander’s system, that religion is a life 
and not a speculation. He then unhappily declares his satis- 
faction at the decay of the old dogmatics, and of that theory 
of plenary inspiration which, he holds, was founded on the old 
theology. Again, with reference to the church, he nowhere 
finds an absolute form. But the aristocratic form he holds 
to be neither the most conformable to the Christian stand- 
point, nor the most conducive to the development of spiritual - 
life. He declares, most emphatically, against that view 
which makes the church dependent on the apostolical succes- 
sion, as a false externalization of the idea of a church and of 
the kingdom of God, and as confounding the Jewish and 
the Christian point of view. He maintains that here no ad- 
justment or accommodation is possible: for a church, de- 
scending to us by certain outward forms, is thus made the 
only means by which a man can come to fellowship with 
Christ. With regard to the Reformation, he held that from 
the time when the Jewish and Christian elements were con- 
founded, it was a purposed work of God, and that the Refor- 
“mation was the victory over that commingling of the two, 
as well as a wholly new creation evoked from the Christian 
principle. 
Such was the system of Neander. It owed, indeed, its origin 
NO. VI. 3A 
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to Schleiermacher; but had not Neander come to its support, 
with his deeper and more spiritual views, it could not, 
we may confidently say, have struck its roots so firmly, or 
have won its way to such authority, in other countries. The 
thread around which the whole theology of Schleiermacher 
chrystalised itself was the principle of life-communion* with 
the Redeemer, to which we have already adverted. ‘This is 
its light side. But if the light side is attractive, the dark 
side is not less repulsive. The system was imbedded in a peril- 
ous philosophy. It was accompanied with the denial of many 
essential doctrines. It was infected with heretical opinions 
on the subject of sin, of Satan, and of the fall; on law and 
justice; on the wrath of God; on the atonement as a proper 
expiation, and on imputed righteousness as the matter of our 
justification; on the nature of the incarnation, and the rela- 
tions of the Trinity; on the authority of revelation, and the 
qualities of the inspired Word ;—with errors, in a word, so 
flagrant and so heinous as sometimes give rise to the serious 
doubt whether they are really reconcilable with Christian 
faith. Neander cannot be charged with all these errors. 
He silently rejected many of them. He fought his way to 
more positive ground. For the speculative part of the sys- 
tem, as may be inferred from the complexion of his mind, 
he had little taste. To the positive side of it, which ex- 
pressed the inmost feelings of his heart, and which had exer- 
cised a decisive influence upon him, he adhered with un- 
deviating steadfastness to the last. He advanced to far deeper 
views of sin than Schleiermacher ever knew. We may say 
with confidence, therefore, that Neander saw more in the 
system than Schleiermacher himself, and that he viewed it as 
raising the church above the low levels of Pelagianism into a 
region of spiritual life, similar to that which was breathed by the 
Apostle John. But wherever doctrine was concerned, he in 
some respects breathed a tainted atmosphere to the last, and 
in others evinced a vacillating indecision. The serious defects 
which must needs adhere to the principle of subjectivity will 
appear on the least reflection. 

What was its origin? Amid a reign of bewildering scepti- 
cism, Schleiermacher endeavoured to render to theology the 
same service which Kant, in a similar state of matters, had ren- 
dered to philosophy. Kant, in an age of philosophic doubts, 
had found in the facts of human consciousness, the sure basis 
of man’s knowledge as well as the matter of his science. 
Schleiermacher, with a Christian experience to guide him,— 


* Men in this country must not be deceived with this expression, as if it were quite 
expressive of the same idea that a Puritan would assign to it. It implies with hima 
sort of universal grace, and that Christ is the head of every man born. 
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and he seems to have brought this with him from the Mora- 
vian community,—thought himself entitled, in like manner, to. 
assume the facts of Christian consciousness as the basis of his 
science and the matter of his doctrine. In a word, he la- 
boured to secure for theology an independent footing where 
neither philosophy nor criticism could assail her. That there 
is a truth in this position, no Christian man will hesitate to - 
acknowledge. That it is a vital and central principle, when 
understood as Neander understood it, is undoubted. But that 
Christian consciousness is the only source of spiritual know- 
ledge, is a principle one-sided, defective, and perilous. We 
cannot, without the risk of evils from which the imagination 
shrinks, put inward subjective experience in the place of Serip- 
ture, or the spirit within in place of the Word without. What 
the older theologians say of conscience, may, with equal force, 
be said of the Christian consciousness, which indeed, according 
to the German acceptation of the term, includes the former: 
it is not so much the REGULA REGULANS as the REGULA REGU- 
LATA. But Schleiermacher shrunk from no consequences to 
which his principle led him. Nothing was accounted doctrine 
which did not flow by an easy and legitimate deduction from 
the Christian consciousness. All objective truth was put into 
this crucible, and came out as it best might, and in any form 
which it might assume. Nothing was too sacred to stand upon 
authority. We have frequently been amazed at the unhesi- 
tating confidence with which, to the disregard of consequences, 
this inexorable system is carried out to its results. The sin- 
lessness of Jesus the deliverer of sinful humanity, and life- 
communion with him, are the only principles laid down. All 
else, Schleiermacher sweeps as it were within the rapids of this 
Niagara. With that constructive talent which belonged to. 
him in so rare a measure, and with a subtlety and dialectic . 
power no less rare, he maintained that religion is a life and 
not a doctrine, and that religion is to be measured by no mere 
amount of knowledge or of outward action. That this isa 
truth, no enlightened Christian will gainsay. But then he 
every where expresses himself—and the same thing may be 
said of Neander—in such a manner, as to evince that, in his 
account, doctrine, as well as positive outward institutions, was 
of little weight in the comparison. Infant baptism, for ex- 
ample, because it must be placed on an outward positive foun- 
dation, is absorbed by both in this devouring gulf. The divine 
right of the ministry,* and indeed all authority which can be 


‘alleged for it on any other warrant than the Christian con- 


sciousness, Neander absolutely sets aside. The doctrine of 
the Sabbath also, when it is viewed as a positive divine ap- 
* See Neander’s Review of Thiersch’s Vorlesungen, 
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pointment, he totally explodes; and the day, however useful 
for the purposes of worship in the present state of the world, 
is, according to his view, to be regarded in no other light than 
any other day. The Word of God itself is made the expres- 
sion of this Christian consciousness—-the experience of the 
apostles, or of the Christians to whom they wrote; and by 
many of the school, certainly by Schleiermacher himself, the 
word of Him who speaketh unto us from heaven is consi- 
dered to be as much the expression of this Christian conscious- 
ness as authoritative revelation. 

On this subject we have dwelt the longer, partly in order to 
show the tendency to which Neander had attached himself, and 
partly because we are persuaded, that of all the elements now 
leavening the Protestant Church of many lands, this principle, 
variously modified, is one of the most wide-spread, active, and 
perilous. It deserves to be fully known. It is-high time that 
it was understood. In Neander’s case the principle was com- 
paratively safe, because it was the Christian consciousness of 
aholy man. If nothing were uttered but the Christian con- 
sciousness of converted men, subjectivity might, within proper 
bounds, be useful in many respects: it would have much in 
common with the views of Principal Edwards in his Treatise 
on the Affections: it would be much akin to the subjective 
spirituality of the Puritan theology. But as held and deve- 
loped by its adherents, it lies open to the charge of including 
natural as well as spiritual feeling—it is wide enough to take 
in the consciousness of a Strauss and a Baur as well as of a 
Neander. This Christian consciousness is not based in every 
ease upon the previous necessity of repentance from dead 
works, and of the regeneration of the Holy Ghost, which alone 
cause us to differ. The principle proceeds, if not on a defective 
view of theessential difference between nature and grace, at least 
upon a misty notion of universal grace. It does not presuppose, 
as it must do, in order to be in the least degree safe, either 
God’s election or his efficacious grace. And further, it is 
elevated to the place and dignity due to the Scriptures: it is 
made the Judge of Controversies; it is even made the Judge 
of Scripture. Though Neander’s spiritual instinct restrained 
him from the extremes of others, he can by no means be ac- 
quitted of the charge of correcting the Scriptures, and of sit- 
ting in judgment on them. The Christian consciousness has, 
in a word, been made the rule of faith, and been elevated to a 
primary principle of paramount ascendency. As if to show 
how extremes may meet, and tendencies may coalesce, though 
most remote from one another in origin, subjectivity is thus at 
one with Rome in reference to the rule of faith. Under dif- 
ferent names they come precisely to the same conclusion. 
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Rome places the rule of faith in the church—subjectivity in 
the Christian consciousness. But it is deserving of serious 
consideration, that by a different route they agree to establish 
a different rule of faith from that incorruptible Word of God 
which liveth and abideth for ever. 

But we now hasten to the consideration of Neander’s numer- 
ous writings, and shall follow, as the most natural course, 
the order of his publications. We may here omit a separate 
reference to his dissertation on Clemens of Alexandria; to his 
Julian; to his development of the Gnostic systems; and to 
much of the more elaborate and scientific matter contained 
in the first edition of his Memorabilia of the Christian Life : 
for these were afterwards incorporated into his history. 
They were preparations for the edifice, materials from the 
quarry. 

The first of Neander’s more important publications, and 
which he has left as a separate work in a second edition, was 
his Monography on Bernard.* Of this peculiar class of 
works, which have, since his day, been produced with such sur- 
prising rapidity, and in which Germany has now become so 
rich, Nednder was the founder.+ He is the father of mono- 
graphies, the design of which, according to his idea, is to fix 
on some great character of an epoch, and to portray the 
characteristic lineaments of his age, as well as the several 
tendencies which simultaneously appeared on the stage of 
history. We may say that, since the first impulse given to 
this study by Neander, the history of the church has been 
often written in monographies, if we take into account that 
church history has, through this means, been made the favourite 
study of thousands, and that the press has teemed with works 
of this class. Though Planck, in some sense, went before, 
Neander made the sphere all his own by his peculiar method, . 
and by filling it with the savour of the love of Christ. It 
might be an interesting problem, and replete with instruc- 
tion, to consider how he came to seize upon this vacant un- 
occupied post, and exercise, through this unwonted channel, 
such a sway. Outward circumstances, it is clear, do not 
explain it. The secret of his strength lies elsewhere. It 
lies in putting his science in subjection to the living Head of 
the church, and in connecting his descriptions of different ages 
with the course of that divine life which never ceased, more 
or less visibly, to animate the church. While tracing the 
stream of divine life, which never ran dry in the most barren 


- times, the historian lingers with delight upon its banks. He 


* Der Heilige Bernard und sein Zeitalter ein Historisches Gemiilde entworfen, von 
Dr August Neander. Berlin: 1813. The second edition appeared in 1848. 
+ See Nitzsch’s Rede. 
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is like one surveying, with a full heart, the fertile fields and 
luxuriant foliage which mark that river’s course. All this 
appears in his Monography on Bernard, in the most instruc- 
tive and striking light. The dry details of ancient annals 
which have cooled the warmth of many, and secularised their 
minds, did not impair the freshness of Neander’s spirit. His- 
tory became, in his hands, a quite different thing, a power- 
ful testimony to the living presence of Him who, through the 
lapse of time, shall not fall nor be discouraged till he hath set 
judgment in the earth. The reader is never allowed to forget 
this, nor are we permitted to lose sight of the fact, that the 
everlasting Head of the Church interposes, through various 
agencies, to make all things new. History, in a word, is not 
so much Neander’s task as his element. He rather lived in 
it than laboured in it. He sees his Lord in all the movements 
he records, and traces those operations of his hand which 
have been develuped and brought to Jight through successive 
ages. Neander often forcibly reminds us of Milton’s sublime 
words, in his prose hymn to the Redeemer. “In that day,” 
says the poet, while repudiating the sentiments of his antago- 
nist, “it shall no more be said, as in scorn, This or that was 
never held so till this present age, when men have better learned 
that the times and seasons pass along under thy feet, to go and come 
at thy bidding; and as thou didst dignify our fathers’ days 
with many revelations above all the foregoing ages since thou 
tookest the flesh, so thou canst vouchsafe to us, though un- 
worthy, as large a portion of thy Spirit as thou pleasest; for 
who shall prejudice thy all-governing will, seeing the power of 
thy grace is not passed away with the primitive times, as fond 
and foolish men imagine, but thy kingdom is now at hand, and 
thou standing at the door!” * ; 

Neander had an admiration of Bernard as the greatest and 
most powerful character that shed a sanctifying influence 
on the medieval church. This mingled reverence and love 
guided his pencil in his whole delineation, and enabled him 
to produce as fine a portrait as Reynolds ever painted. The 
story is plainly told, without any mixture of the piquant or 
exciting: the individuality of character is preserved amid all 
the chequered scenes in which that holy man acted his part ; 
and Bernard’s character is shown in his own words, as he 
moved among bishops and councils, popes and princes, monks, 
templars, and crusaders, with such fidelity and graphic ac- 
curacy, that we may judge for ourselves. It is the most 
perfect of all Neander’s monographies; and the most pic- 
turesque, if we look at the manner in which the whole is 
enchased and relieved. Though the element of biography 


* Milton’s Animadversions on the Remonstrant’s Defence, sect. iv. 
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predominates, and gives it its charm, the general elements of 
the time are blended in proportion. The eye of Neander, as 
by a law of attraction, finds out whatever of the truly Chris- 
tian is evinced in the holy life, the fragrant correspondence, 
and the active labours of the Abbot of Clairvaux. That he 
had neither time nor taste for gratifying antiquarian research, 
apart from the development of the kingdom of God, and of 
Christ’s living presence among men, is here rendered very ob- 
vious. He singles out for delineation, as by instinct, whatever 
is great in faith, and spiritual in contemplation ; whatever is 
instructive in admonition, or self-denied in activity; and the 
husk of the merely antiquarian or curious is left behind.* The 
age of Bernard was, according to Neander, a new spring-time 
of spiritual life,+ after a long winter. He shows that at the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century a new creative epoch entered, a 
new outpouring of the Holy Ghost, when religion, though still 
mingled with foreign elements, revived among the nations. 
In all the remarkable movements of that time, Bernard ap- 
pears as a central figure, around which not only ecclesiastical 
affairs group themselves, but many political relations also, 
which in Neander’s writings generally retire into the back- 
ground. No fitter subject could be found for a monography. 
Two things in Bernard seem particularly to have attracted 
Neander. He was the representative of that mystic or pec- 
toral theology which runs through the medieval theology 
where it is spiritual, and which, as we have seen, had much 
akin to Neander’s own views. He was further distinguished by 
another feature, which always won Neander’s admiration, 
whether found in a Bernard or a Knox,}—by a strenuous 
practical turn, and an intrepid decision, elevating him above. 
the venal crowd, who are merely swayed by earthly hopes and 
fears. Bernard is represented as one who feared not the face 
of man; who testified for God in the face of princes in the 
very tempest and whirlwind of their passions; the model of 
a pastor himself, and a spur to others; with a body emaci- 
ated by fasting, and a fiery zeal, the efforts of which the 
earthly tenement seemed quite unequal to sustain; raising a 
powerful voice for discipline among the clergy and against 
corruption in the church, the representative of the theocracy 
of that time; and the reformer of monasticism, of which 
indeed Clairvaux became a pattern. Around him are thus 
grouped the whole political and ecclesiastical relations under 


* The success of this monography seems to have contributed in no small measure 
to encourage that mode of writing history, which others, and particularly Bohringer 
and Rudelbach, have since adopted, in.a series of biographies. 

+ See the introduction to the work. 


t The biography of Knox, taken from M‘Crie, was lent by Neander to his students, 
Vid. Wichern’s Innere Mission. 
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Innocent II. (to whom he brought back the allegiance of 
the Italian states),* the crusades which he preached, and the 
knights of the temple whom he moulded. Around him are 
also grouped, as friends, Peter of Clugny, the prophetess 
Hildegard, Pope Eugenius III., who had been his scholar at 
Clairvaux, the whole French clergy, of whom he was the 
oracle ;+ and, as enemies, the numerous sects of his age, 
Arnold of Brescia, whose reformatory efforts should have 
found in him a defender, and the famous Abelard, whose 
system is minutely analysed, and who is described by Neander 
as a remarkable example of the close connection between 
moral and intellectual elements.t This monography, in a 
word, introduces us into the whole spirit of the middle ages, 
and that too with such selection of materials, and on a scale 
so contracting and enlarging with the matter, that medizval 
times are here most intimately known. The main de- 
fect of the work is, that it does not take a sufficiently 
Protestant point of view. As was natural in an unspiritual 
age, Neander writes here, as elsewhere, from the general 
Christian point of view, and his work is edifying for all. 
But he ought further to have adverted to and explained 
the relation that a man of undoubted holiness and love to 
Christ held to the strangely-blended system of the Papacy. 
How did such a man escape from the poison mingled with 
the truth? How did its penances, pilgrimages, relics, and 
bold ideas of a priesthood influence him, or in what way was 
he protected from the dangers? How far did Bernard adopt 
the fiction of the Papacy as the vicar of Christ, and as in- 
vested with Christ’s attributes of infallibility, as well as with 
his offices and fulness? Did he regard the church as a 
perpetual incarnation, according to the idea now entertained ? 
Or did he view the papal headship more in the light of mere 
external government than in the light of saving efficacy ? 
These were considerations not to be omitted, and which, 
though little adverted to in Germany, are of great weight 
and moment to every Protestant mind. 

The next monography which Neander undertook had for its 
subject Chrysostom§ and the church of his age, particularly the 
Oriental church. In the preface, where he speaks of Augustin 
and Chrysostom, he calls the one the predominantly dogmatic 
Augustin and the other the predominantly practical or ethical 
Chrysostom,—the man not of the school, but of life. Heregards 
the former as exhibiting more of the Pauline spirit, and the 
latter more of John’s. He made choice of Chrysostom, as 
* Vid. p. 473. + P. 256. 


t P. 170. 
§ Der heilige Johannes Chrysostomus, von Dr A. Neander: Berlin 1821 and 1822. 
The third edition was published in 1848. 


--_ 
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we may readily suppose, because he had greater affinit 

with him and with the theology of the Antiochian school, 
as well as with other elements of his character. The most 
important germs of thought are scattered over this mono- 
graphy; the element of biography preponderates; and the 
quotations, though perhaps too copious, show us the whole 
panorama of Oriental Christian life. Neander, agreeably to his 
great aim of interweaving the edifying through the suggestive 
medium of narrative, has an eye to his own age, and holds up 
a mirror to it from a quarter which could give no offence. The 
connecting passages, replete with happy remarks elucidating 
the time, give the most admirablesetting to the character of this 
great teacher of the Christian church, who, amid all the impos- 
ing scenes in which he lived, was even more distinguished by 
his exalted Christianity than by his dazzling eloquence. Ne- 
ander’s partiality was evidently attracted towards him by his 
eminent holiness and his simplicity of character, by his fearless 
spirit of testifying, and that practical turn which carried theo- 
logy into life. The eye here rests upon scenes of the deepest 
interest in the aspect of those times, upon the moral earnest- 
ness of the Christians, and particularly on the salutary influence 
of female piety in domestic life, which at Antioch proved too 
strong for Julian’s influence, and is vividly depicted in Anthusa 
the mother of Chrysostom. Neander points out in what man- 
ner the character of Chrysostom was developed by his mother’s 
instructions, and the high moral power, the zeal for truth, the 
disdain of the unreal, the rock-fast faith which he derived 
simply from the study of the Bible.* He shows in what way he 
acquired his rhetorical education at Antioch under Libanius, 
the fanatical champion of heathenism, and found the advan- 
tage of early classical and biblical training in his theological . 
course. We are furnished in succession with a manifold 
variety of instructive scenes,—with a view of monasticism at 
Antioch,—an account of Chrysostom’s six years’ sojourn 
among the monks,—a delineation of the school of Diodorus, 
from which proceeded Chrysostom and Theodore, the former - 
attending more to the practical, the latter more to the scien- 
tific element prevailing in the school, but ‘oth decided in with- 
standing the allegorising spirit of Origen, and attached to the 
exposition of the Bible in its grammatical and histvrical sense. 
In analysing Chrysostom’s treatise on the priesthood, Neander 
throws a striking light on that xaAy derarn which Chrysostom 
palliated and Augustin condemned, and which has been pro- 
ductive of such mischiefs to the world. He delights to 
portray every thing connected with the character of his hero, 
the intrepidity with which he speaks from the very midst of 

* Vol. i. p. 182; 
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the life of his time, his fearless reproof of prevailing sins, his 
firm resolution as long as he breathed to fulfil this service pre- 
scribed to him by his Lord, whether men would hear or would 
forbear, his efforts to reanimate the idea of the universal priest- 
hood of believers, and his diligence in implanting religion in 
the family,* as the great elevating lever of society. Neander 
shows, too, with a side glance to his own age, how Chrysostom 
laboured as a presbyter at Antioch, his eagerness to make 
every house a church, and to induce men to exercise their pri- 
vate judgment, to study the Bible as the book of life, and 
to introduce the singing of psalms into their families. He 
then describes him as the bishop of Constantinople. He 
dwells with mingled pathos and admiration on his sufferings 
and on his efforts. The simplicity of his life, the value which 
he attached to a single soul, his indifference to the splendours 
of a court and to the tables of the great, his anxiety for the 
instruction of children, the evening sermons appointed for 
those who were occupied during the day, the missionary en- 
terprises and festivals, the influence he exercised upon the 
monks in inciting them to missionary action, his fearless re- 
buke of the Empress Eudoxia and of the haughty favourite 
Eutropius, the enmity thus kindled against himself, the .con- 
demnation pronounced upon him by worldly bishops, his banish- 
ment and privations in the inhospitable Cucusus, his removal 
from even these wilds to the wilder Pityus, his meek yet lofty 
fortitude, his indomitable faith, his watchword + through life, 
and the last he uttered before his spirit took its flight,—are all 
exhibited from documents with equal fidelity, admiration, and 
pathos. But we cannot dissemble that here too, as in all Ne- 
ander’s writings, there is a felt desideratum. He shows us 
what Chrysostom personally was, but not the position which he 
occupied in the development of doctrine. We see Chrysostom’s 
undoubted holiness as a man, but not his great defect as a 
teacher. That present reconciliation through the blood of 
Christ does not occupy a commanding place in the foreground 
of his theology, that this is not the first thing with which the 
soul is brought in contact, should have been mentioned. But 
Neander, according to his views, was not so sensible of the 
defect. Isaac Taylor in his Ancient Christianity supplies 
it. 

The next in orderof Neander’s writings was his Memorabiliat 
from the History of Christianity and of the Christian Life. 
His whole theology partook so fully of the practical, that 

* P. 207. + Glory be to God for all—déga ri Cid wavews ivexsy. 

t+ Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der Geschichte des Christenthums und des Christlichen 
Lebens. The work appeared in three volumes, in 1823 and 1824. In the third edition, 


in 1845, the first and second volumes were united in one, and the whole was made 
more popular. 
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he, more than any other of his age, laboured to connect 
science and life. This is his glory, his pre-eminent distinc- 
tion, and that wherein he shot ahead of Schleiermacher, whose 
whole science related to the idea of the church, and revolved 
around it as a centre. Neander laboured to direct theology 
to a sphere on which it had never fully entered, and to which 
it had never greatly directed its attention—to the building 
up of the Christian life. The design of this work, which was 
written for those not engaged in the scientific study of theo- 
logy, was, as he tells us in the preface, to show the unity 
of the Christian spirit, which has breathed in all centuries 
and which unites us to all, proceeding from the operation 
of the Holy Ghost since his first effusion. Here Neander is 
in his right place, inculeating, by examples drawn from history, 
the code of Christian ethics, and the moral beauty of Chris- 
tian worth. Though for the most part out of sight, the 
author here exhibits a heroic, unbending Christianity; for 
here he has no occasion to handle doctrine, which is not his 
calling. And through the medium of history he brings to- 
gether, from the stores of his reading, a system of Christian 
ethics which may be called a masterpiece, whether we look 
at its biblical tone, its compass, or its details. This admir- 
able work was intended to furnish a practical illustration 
of his favourite idea, that there is a unity in manifold 
variety, a unity of the spirit on the one foundation, which is 
Christ. These Memorabilia in their general contents—though 
we shall not enlarge upon them—show the transforming power 
of Christianity, not only on individuals but on whole nations. 
Neander particularly delights to delineate the glorifying power 
which Christianity exercises on family life, and to show the 
homes of the early Christians irradiated by an unearthly 
beauty, which made the heathen wonder. If its rising was 
to illuminate the world in general, the change, according to 
his historical outline, shone particularly in the attractive 
spectacle of moral power and spiritual elevation which the 
Christian family presented to the world. But his scientifi¢ 
labours corresponded to the present needs of the age; and 
in another respect he made it his peculiar aim to help on 
the movements of the church. He sought to give an impulse 
to missions. These Memorabilia sketch the life, the labours, 
the success of the English missionaries who brought the 
gospel to Germany—a sketch intended to foster the cause of 


make the church of the present aware that she holds the 
gospel in lease for the benighted heathen. Neander, whose 
historical studies deeply convinced him of the unspeakably 
important results which are produced by the reflex influence 
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of missions, saw no discrepancy between missionary and home 
activity, and counteracted to the utmost of his power the nar- 
row view that limited attention to the work at home. In 
these sketches of missions he seeks to engage the popular 
sympathies more largely in this work, and to establish a 
vital organic connection between the church at home and the 
missionary work abroad. His interesting sketch of Boni- 
facius, Anschar, Gallus, and Columban have this end in 
view. 

The next publication of Neander, of a more important kind, 
was his Monography on Tertullian,*—a work differing from all 
his other works of this nature, by the circumstance that bio- 
graphy here has comparatively little prominence. His design 
was to portray the great representative of Realism as opposed 
to the Gnostic Idealism; and though he had little in common 
with that narrow and stern spirit, he deeply felt the inestimable 
service rendered by Tertullian, as well as his depth and devout- 
ness. Great difficulties are offered to the student of Tertullian, 
by what Milton calls his Carthaginian phrase, and by the realis- 
tic expression which he has to coin in opposition to the abstract 
idealism; and to these are added the difficulty of discovering the 
inner connection of his writings as well as their chronological 
arrangement—difficulties which have altogether deterred many 
—but they were mastered by Neander with his usual per- 
severance. He transferred himself to Tertullian’s position ; 
he learned to think and to feel along with him. One peculiar 
merit of this monography is, the sketch presented to us of the 
ethics of the early Christians, and how they stood aloof, at no 
small hardship to themselves, from contact with idolatry in 
the various relations of life. He shows us their civil and social 
life at the close of the second century, the impossibility. of their 
acting as magistrates, and the difficulty of keeping themselves 
unspotted in the position of a soldier, or at the heathen schools, 
or in conducting the affairs of life. He exhibits the Christian 
life as reflected from the surrounding vice and moral lassi- 
tude of the heathen world—all the brighter from the dark 
back-ground. The outline of Tertullian’s writings before and 
after his adoption of Montanism, the copious extracts, and 
the elucidations interspersed, set the character in the clearest 
light. The glimpses of the character and views of Montanism 
are of great value. Marcion and Tertullian are exhibited as 
the two representatives of Idealism and Realism, and are 
sketched in connection with their peculiar system with the 
hand of a master. 

But we hasten to consider the performance for which 


* Antignosticus, Geist des. Tertullianus und Ejinleitung in dessen Schriften von 
Dr A. Neander. Berlin: 1825. The second edition appeared in 1849. 
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Neander is chiefly distinguished, and for which he will be 
permanently known. 

The next of his publications was the great work of his 
life, the General Church History.* His previous labours, 
many of them conducted with this aim in view, and leading 
him to weigh the merits of every important tendency and 
school, were so many preparatory steps to qualify him for 
this undertaking. He brought to it his whole collected and 
now ripened powers. A mind, gifted by nature with great 
sagacity, with a spiritual judgment sharpened by exercise and 
strengthened by extraordinary erudition,—a mind so happily 
tempered as to possess a strong bias to the practical, and yet 
dwelling on the heights of calm, congenial contemplation, 
embodied in this work the thinking of a life. He had, during 
nearly fifty years, collated every thing connected with the spi- 
ritual life, as well as with the literature and conflicts of the 
church. The scattered thoughts with which his monographies 
are replete, and the knowledge of which is necessary for a full 
appreciation of his history, here find a noble unity. They 
form a grand whole, and on a striking scale. The division 
into centuries, now almost wholly given up since the time of 
Mosheim, is not adopted. A more natural order is followed. 
Of the six volumes into which the work is cast, the first em- 
braces the first three centuries; the second, the period ex- 
tending from Constantine to Gregory the Great; the third, 
the time between Gregory and the death of Charlemagne; the 
fourth, advancing to the death of Gregory VII.; the fifth, 
carrying down the history to Boniface VIII.; and the sixth, 
on which he was occupied in his last days, bringing us to Huss 
and the German mystics who preceded the Reformation. Many 
have wished that it had been permitted him to delineate the 
Reformation and the Reformers as the complement of one. 
another,—one, yet manifold in their unity. 

Neander’s history differs in one respect from every other, and 
the difference distinguishes him to his advantage,—he gives us 
the history of the kingdom of God in church history. He 
was clearly raised up for this great service, and his whole per- - 
son and character contributed to his success. If we survey 
the field before his day, we find it cumbered by jejune reflec- 
tion, barren criticism, or rhetorical flourishes. Whether we 
look at the compends of Spittler and Hase, at the handbook 
of Hencke, or at the more copious work of Schréck, we find 


* Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche. Hamburg: 1826. 
Second Edition, 1842. According to the German mode of numbering, it is ee ree 
in six volumes, but really it consists of nine volumes, The last has been published 
from Neander’s papers under Schneider's care. 
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or indulge in vague reflections, but we find no true historical 
connection. As if their aim was to depreciate the pretended 
greatness of the past, and to show how accidental were its 
movements, they apply the opinions of the present as the gauge 
or rule of judgment for the past, and look down from a fancied 
elevation with mingled scorn and pity on what they view as 
a tissue of human ignorance and folly. They had no true 
sense for the phenomena of history, and no veneration either 
for the spiritual life and holy power which animate the church, 
or for the Providence which guides her fortunes. Of much that 
bore the name of history, we can only say that the writers had 
no eye for God in history, and that their attempts to unfold 
the secret motives and grounds of action by which historical 
persons were actuated, were characterised by great unfairness. 
On the other hand, in writers such as Milner, where it is im- 
possible to deny a highly Christian tone and spirit, we find an 
obvious defect of scientific apparatus, and a lack of that mat- 
ter of fact which it is the part of history to present in clear 
and vivid outline. Neander’s Church History, though it moves 
in a scientific form, is yet animated by a Christian spirit, and 
is a faithful record of the spiritual life, as well as of that divine 
transforming power which the gospel, since its entrance, has 
exercised on mankind, whether sunk in barbarism, or enervated, 
as in the Greek and Roman, by overculture. ; 

The constituent elements which lend such attractions to 
Neander’s monographies here find place, though, as was neces- 
sary from the structure of the work, within much narrower 
limits. The whole work. proceeds upon the supposition that 
the divine life, communicated from Jesus of Nazareth, develops 
itself through all the chequered and troubled course of history. 
The two parables* of the leaven and of the grain of mustard- 
seed lie at the foundation of all Neander’s views and specula- 
tions in this department: and he holds+ that the divine life 
comes, wherever it is manifested, onlyin that manner. He holds 
that the kingdom of God never denies its character of coming 
in the servant-form, as despised and rejected of men. The 
violent commotions and storms which sometimes threaten to 
rend the world from its foundations, may, according to his 
view, pave the way of this kingdom, and of Him who is its 
King. But He is not in the storm, nor does his kingdom come 
with observation and admiring crowds; the great results 
which it produces, and which survive when empires fall into 
decay, are produced from within by a hidden spiritual power. 
According to this view, Neander combines with the outward 


* See the very first words of the first volume. 
+ See a very interesting publication by him, entitled, Das Schépferische Princip der 
Reformation. Berlin: 1845. 
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history of the church the history of the Christian life, of the 
Christian cultus, and of the teachers of the church. Bio- 
graphy, though it enters into its rights, does not unduly pre- 
ponderate: the practical spirit animates it: the edifying ele- 
ment, which in all Neander’s writings is his main aim, is no 
addition to its narrative, but the pervading aroma which 
the subjects of themselves diffuse: and by an art peculiar to 
him, and which conceals the historian’s hand, the historical 
personages which people the scenes are exhibited in all the 
unction and activity of their spiritual life. It was reserved 
for Neander to render the church conscious of her spiritual 
rank, and of those exalted ideas bodied forth in exalted deeds, 
of which the prominent characters are the impersonations, 
and which furnish one of the most powerful levers to religious 
revival. It was reserved for him to show that church history 
puts us in connection with those who trod the earth before us, 
and that it thus supplies the means of an invisible communion 
with the saints of every nation and of every time. And hence, 
says Nitzsch, we find not only a general love to all, but a par- 
ticular brotherly love directed to a Chrysostom and a Ber- 
nard. No one can read the work, indeed, without feeling that 
Neander discharges the tribute which he owes to the charac- 
ters of history with a conscience as tender and a sense of duty 
as great as he would feel to a living contemporary. He evin- 
ces an admiration of their deeds, a forbearance towards their 
defects, a sympathy with the sufferings by which they glorified 
Christ, and a generous recognition of all the labours with 
which they served the generation they lived in, and laid after 
ages under a debt of gratitude. Church history, thus writ- 
ten, is a key to understand the past, and a pattern of imita- 
tion for the present; it affects the character of all who 
breathe in such an atmosphere, and holds out a high aim to 
the pursuit and admiration of mankind. It constrains the 
churches to admit what is universal in Christianity, and 
common to all, as well as to distinguish what is properly pe- 
culiar and manifold. Above all, it supplies a direct means of 
spiritual impulse, which tends to aid the church in her pro- 
gress, and confirms her in that faith which overcomes the 
world. 

It would be a very tedious and formal way of noticing this 
great work, were we to examine it by all thejrules which au- 
thorities* have laid down for writing church history,—to take 
out weights, to put in weights, and then to determine 
whether it satisfies the critical rules. Every great work of 


* Such as Schleiermacher in his Kurze Darstellung, or Hagenbach in his Encyclo- 
a und Methodologie, or Giesler and Guerike in their introductions to their his- 
es, 
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genius, and much more every original production of piety, will 
be found in many respects, as it advances on its path, to break 
from the restraint of rules. Although Neander’s work will be 
found singularly to satisfy the demands of criticism, we should 
no more bind such a man to restraints, than compress the 
genius of a Shakspeare or Milton within the rules of Aristotle, 
and regard as excess whatever does not accommodate itself to 
the requirements of a constructed method. But it may be said 
with justice, that in him the scientific and the Christian are 
united. They do not form in him that twofold tendency which 
can scarcely. coexist or dwell together in a large degree. 
These elements, of which Mosheim represents the one, and 
Milner represents the other, become in Neander a finely- 
blended whole. They interpenetrate and grow into each other. 
Though he makes no sacrifice to a science which looks at 
salvation only through the medium of logical forms, he has 
contrived, in no ordinary degree, to satisfy the demands of 
science, and yet write an edifying work for the Christian 
family. The great excellencies, and the equally great defects 
of the work, will be understood from the analysis which we 
have already given of Neander’s system. This history is in- 
estimable as a testimony to the divine life, as the preserving 
salt, the glory, and the transforming power of all ages. . But 
it is equally defective as a testimony for that sound doctrine 
which this divine life has to imbue and animate as its proper 
organ. 

Looking at the great excellence of this work,—the display of 
the divine life,—we find the church exhibited as a living witness 
of its power. Neander’s favourite idea is, that the divine life 
calls forth the deepest effervescence in humanity, and new de- 
velopments, from which, as far as possible, the foreign elements 
are to be separated in its progress. He has an eye for that 
stream of divine life in all its windings, and, we may add, in all 
its stagnations. He is at pains to show what it is which 
has proved such a new life for humanity, such a source of 
culture for the most uncivilised, and a saving power through 
all the course of history, even when many foreign elements 
have been built. upon it. And according to his view, the 
divine life overcomes the world partly by glorifying it, and 
partly by excluding it through a process of separation. The 
great characters of history, round whom his interest lingers to 
the most minute details, are regarded as impersonations of 
ideas ; for ideas are viewed by him as obtaining historical im- 
portance, and as lending their peculiar colour to an epoch, only 
when they enter into some great characters, who are rather 
apprehended by them than apprehend them. He every where 
estimates ecclesiastical phenomena—and his view was founded 
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on his own experience—according to sin on the one hand, and 
the divine life on the other. But of all Neander’s thoughts 
connected with the constitution of the church, the mutual re- 
lation of its members, and the personal calling of the Chris- 
tian, the deepest by far, and the most widely ramified, next 
to that of the life-communion, is the universal priesthood of 
believers. This may be called his master idea for the or- 
ganization and for the history of the church; and though it 
has been advocated by Luther and Spener, it has nowhere 
received a more forcible expression. He applies it in every 
variety of form to condition the equality of believers, and to 
subvert that whole unscriptural distinction between the laity 
and clergy on which, asa system of caste, the hierarchic fabric 
has been reared. 

Another peculiarity of Neander, which calls for special notice, 
has reference to those various tendencies into which the divine 
life is regarded as diverging. He proceeds upon the principle 
that the development of truth must pass through the action of 
conflicting and co-operating forces in order to reach its equi- 
poise.* In a word, he may be said to have introduced into 
history a principle not unlike the action of the British Consti- 
tution, where none of the peculiar elements are allowed to go 
to an extreme, where each limits and controls the others, where 
a constant equipoise is being maintained, and the operation of 
each principle of which the complex whole consists is stopped 
at a certain point. On a similar view Neander constructs his 
history. The church’s progress is represented as passing 
through a law of contraries, where the action of one side is sup- 
plemented, or it may be checked, by the movement of another. 
According to this view, one tendency serves to generate 
another ; the intellectual seeks to find its complement in the 
practical, the intelligible in the mystical, the ideal in the 
real, the supranaturalistic in the rationalistic. His whole 
mode of writing history moves forward amid conflicts or 
contrasts, which originate and are the complement of each 
other. That there is a truth in this idea cannot be ques- 
tioned. But that Neander has abused it is obvious. It has 
led him to make small distinction between truth and error. 
Taking this as his ground idea, he has been led to seek 
the divine life among orthodox and heterodox with almost 
equal interest. At times he exhibits an almost complete in- 
differentism as he traces the divine life through the mutual 
operation of these divergent tendencies, which, according to 
. *Some of the most distinct explanations of this principle are found in the mono- 
graphies; for instance, in his Chrysostom, vol. ii. p. 122, he says, “ Wie der Entwickel 
ungsprozess der Christlichen Wahrheit immer durch Gegensit ze die in denselben ihre 


Ausgleichung zuletzt finden miissen, hindurchgeht, so war dies auch schon in den eraten 
Jahrhunderten der Fall.” i 
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him, at last give forth the truth in its régulated balance and 
in its full development. It is indeed often turned to good 
account. Under no temptation to venerate the characters of 
history for any thing external, he every where estimates them, 
not by the party which they espouse, but by the divine life 
which they display. But the trumpet gives an uncertain sound 
on proper doctrine; he discovers indecision; he attaches no 
weight to many of the dogmatic conflicts; he advances the two 
sides till they approximate to an irenicum; he rejects extremes 
by the most extraordinary treaty of compromise, with a view 
to find a proper mean, and to strike a balance of his own in- 
vention. His history is written in the interest of that accom- 
modating theology which proposes adjustments, surrenders 
truth by a refined diplomacy, and waywardly moulds opinions 
to men’s point of view. He is the confessor of life, but 
not of doctrine, of a personal Redeemer, but not of definite 
truth. 

But furthermore, Neander’s method of writing history, and 
his use of the materials, deserve attention. In Gieseler’s me- 
thod, which indeed goes little beyond an antiquarian interest, 
we find only a brief outline of the more important facts: the 
references, the critical discussions, the extracts from original 
authorities, are appended in notes, and the text is but the 
thread to which he attaches his quotations. Neander, on the 
contrary, elaborates the materials of history. Laborious in 
investigation, minutely accurate in the detail of facts, with 
extensive reading and a judgment prepared with the amplest 
erudition, but making no parade of his resources, he bases his 
description only on original authorities.* In the hypereri- 
tical age he lived in, his critical tact was sharpened to the 
utmost. Hagenbach describes his prominent qualities; but to 
our mind he has missed his great peculiarity. The faculty 
above every other which distinguished Neander as the histo- 
rian, and laid its impress indelibly on his writings, was a spi- 
ritual sagacity which led him like an instinct, and which in a 
man less holy could not have been so delicate and so unerring. 
He compares effects with causes. From what was he judged 
what had been, and also the consequences that would surely 
follow. He establishes the organic connection of history. As 
Cuvier, with unparelleled tact, could from a single bone con- 
struct a skeleton, so Neander is often able, in the most unex- 
pected way, to throw a flood of light upon a character from 
a few isolated words or broken traits which history has pre- 

* In this respect Neander was very unlike Schiller, who confesses his inaccuracy 
very candidly ; *‘ Ich werde immer eine schlechte Quelle fiir den Geschichtsforscher seyn 
der ungliick hat sich an mich zu wenden. Die Geschichte ist iiberhaupt ein Magazin 


fiir meine Phantasie und die Gegenstiinde miissen sich gefullen lassen was sie unter 
meinen Hinden werden.”’ 
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served. With the characters of history he had a sort of inti- 
mate acquaintance. He had an eye for every originality, 
which he always revered, an appreciation for the slightest 
traces of the divine life, and a delicate perception of Christian 
character. The gifts of the church, whieh are given to serve and 
beautify her, are always based by him upon the mental pecu- 
_liarity of the individual thus raised and ennobled; and he 
places, with singular tact, the deeds of history in connection 
with the development of persons. All the societies and en- 
terprises of a spiritual kind to which the church gave rise 
through the course of ages, are regarded as the great outward 
facts into which the manifestation of the divine life developed 
itself. He is more solicitous to trace these to their fountain than 
to pursue the development into details. Much of what is tran- 
sitory or interesting only in an esthetic point of view is omitted 
as not falling within his elevated aim. He points out the gene- 
ral effect of Christianity on the culture of an epoch or of a race, 
and shows that it frowns on the affected and untrue, that every 
thing is glorified by this heavenly element, and that it sheds a 
lustre on all the art and science, on all the literature and move- 
ments of men. But whatever misleading fascination a merely 
artistic eye may find in the chivalry of medieval times, in its 
pomp of architecture, in its romance of poetry, or in its splen- 
dour of worship—whatever interesting matter the civil histo- 
rian may find in the noisy conflicts and troubled politics of a 
hoar antiquity, Neander’s mind was too replete with the grand 
realities of spiritual life to be drawn aside. His spiritual eye 
was not dazzled by the splendour, nor his tranquil spirit trou- 
bled by the uproar of factions. His undazzled gaze was fixed 
on another object, on the traces of the Redeemer’s presence, 
the life-source of centuries. Many complain of his history as 
defective in respect of politics and art. We do not hesitate to 
say that he traversed ages with a far loftier aim than to enter 
on the troubled arena of human polities, or human passion, or 
human art, and that he approached more closely to the man- 
ner of the Acts of the Apostles, which may yet be regarded, 
and we think will be, as the finished model of church history. 
His ground idea is that of the invisible church, and thereby he 
wins his way to the true cradle of events, and to the real foun- 
tain of activity. 

The chief objection to be taken to Neander’s manner is the 
artificial way in which he represents the different systems 
which he has occasion to delineate. How this can be admired 
is an enigma to us. When he has brought together his mate- 
rials, as he does with great fidelity, he builds the system by an 
artificial, confused, subjective, construction of his own, instead 
of clearly placing it in review before his readers in a natural 
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objective way. All would be plain if we saw the successive 
steps through which any leader of opinion himself passed, the 
order of his works, and an outline of their bearing. But by 
attempting to reconstruct the different systems from a modern 

‘ point of view, to join fact to theory, and to crystallise the in- 
finite assemblage of opinions on some thread of his own, 
he fatigues the understanding, and perplexes what is plain. 
We always feel that he has inverted the natural order 
of placing opinions in review, and, in consequence, has as 
often missed the mark as hit it. But while we take exception 
to this method, because it renders many things less clear and 
transparent, we do homage to the historian as such. His 
humility, his impartiality, his gentleness to the heroes of his- 
tory, though he neither covers nor denies the dark side of their 
Christian course, above all, his loving spirit, have combined to 
inspire many with a love of history, and to invest his perform- 
ance with a charm which no other possesses. Character, says 
Hagenbach truly and felicitously, makes the historian, and 
conditions his greatness; and in Neander this was singularly 
verified. , 

During the prosecution of his great historical work, Nean- 
der was led, partly by the course of events, and partly at the 
request of friends, to mount up in an ascending scale to the 
historical foundations of Christianity. He issued two works 
of great importance, on which, however, we must now com- 
press our remarks within the smallest possible compass. 

His History of the Apostles,* which appeared first in order, 
seemed necessary, not only as a ground-work for his general 
history, but as a medium through which he might communi- 
cate his views on the original character of Christianity, His 
Church History required this introduction; though the work, 
in another point of view, may be considered as complete 
within itself. It was not his intention to give a complete 
view of the apostolic age, but rather to exhibit, in connection 
with Paul, James, Peter, and John, the ground-types of apos- 
tolic doctrine ; so that the work partakes of the character of 
Biblical dogmatics. He proceeds upon the supposition that 
every personality must vindicate for itself the peculiar sphere 
assigned to it by divine right ; and he asserts,+ that our sub- 
jectivity is not to be given up or enslaved to any other subjec- 
tivity, or “to the dogmas of any school which the petty arro- 
gance of man would set on the throne of the living God.” 
We attach great value to all that is properly historical in 


* Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der Christlichen Kirche durch die 
Apostel, &c. Bd. 1. Hamburgh, 1832. Bd. II. 1833, The Fourth Edition, now 
before us, appeared in 1838. 

+ See Preface to the second volume, 
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this work, and also to all the investigations which he has 
instituted regarding many problems of importance, and the 
chronology of the apostles’ missionary tours. But we have 
already shown what may be expected from him, with so defec- 
tive a system, on the field of proper doctrine, where he is not 
at home. He is more successful in his delineation of John, 
but he has not the key to Paul; and however admirably he 
sets forth the moral and spiritual elevation of Paul’s life, his 
views were far too hazy and too subjective to give any outline, 
that can be accepted as satisfactory, of the great Pauline doc- 
trines of law and grace, of reconciliation and imputed righte- 
ousness. As was to be expected from his own system, and 
from the confused combination in which he arranges the opi- 
nions of a system on some thread of his own—a peculiarity 
which he does not dismiss even in dealing with apostles—Nean- 
der has failed in his delineation of apostolic doctrine. The 
complexional diversity of the apostles is enlarged to such an 
undue, nay, dangerous length, that the reader might think 
they held different doctrines, instead of viewing the same 
truths with a different mental conformation. The subjectivity 
of Neander serves him in good stead in describing, which he 
does with admirable precision and breadth of view, the vari- 
ous charisms or gifts of the early Christian church. And the 
same thing may be said of his valuable discussion of the great 
question of the universal priesthood of believers. But it stands 
as much in the way of his giving a soundly objective and cor- 
rect idea of the outward constitution of the early church, 
where he doves not even see the divine right of appointed 
teachers. Nor can he be acquitted of the charge of rational- 
ising. The miracle of Pentecost, the gift of tongues, and | 
even the miracle of Paul’s conversion, are explained away by 
a process of subjective interpretation. : 

The next work on which Neander entered, impelled by 
the audacious attempt of a destructive criticism to shake 
the historic foundation of Christianity, was his Life of 
Jesus.* Strauss had attempted a new sort of glory by 
bringing forward a mode of argument which in reality 
aimed at the annihilation of Christ’s historic personality, 
and which, upon the plea that the facts of his life were 
either not sufficiently attested, or were distorted by a my- 
thic taste and turn, sought to overthrow the real basis on 
which Christianity has rested from the beginning. Christian 
theologians, led on by Schleiermacher, had retired to their 


.Thermopyle, to the sinless person of the Redeemer, the life- 


* Das Leben Jesu Christi in seinem geschichtlichen Zusammanhange und seiner = 
chichtlichen Entwickelung dargestelt. Von Dr A: Neander. Hamburg, 1837. The 
Fourth Edition, now before us, appeared in 1845, 
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source of the world; and the conflict thickened around them 
even there. Strauss appeared on the field. When the ques- 
tion was mooted whether the civil authorities should not inter- 
pose their power to prevent the circulation of such poison, 
- Neander, with a breadth of view which does him credit, and 
with a confidence in the power of truth which past victories 
fully justified, gave his casting vote for the liberty of printing 
this hardy assault upon all historie Christianity. He then 
felt it his duty-to counteract its influence through the press ; 
and he does so more in a positive than in a polemical way. 
He perceived, with the instinctive tact which belonged to 
him, that positive truth, in all its breadth and amplitude, 
could alone engulf the open infidelity in question. He had a 
deep. conviction that by this assault the truth would only be 
encircled with a new halo of glory, and that if whole truths 
were but evolved before the public mind in all their inexhaus- 


tible variety of application, they would burst-forth witha fulness © 


and a power that would consume the elements of error. This, 
doubtless, was the reason why he adopted the positive, not the 
negative tone, and established the historic basis of the Life of 
Christ. The distinguishing excellency of this work is, that he 
brings strikingly to light the divine and the purely human, in 
the life of Jesus, as the image of the invisible God. Indeed, the 
rise of the Straussian controversy more fully discovered to him 
the importance of the habitual contemplation of Christ’s histori- 
cal intercourse with men. Though he had always regarded Christ 
as coming to us in the Spirit by his Word, and as revealing him- 
self by faith as if we had been living with him at the time of his 
actual manifestation, though the Gospels were to him, more than 
to any that we are aware of in later times, the medium of real 
communion with Christ, it is clear that this feeling was deep- 
ened by the Straussian controversy. Neander, in his Chris- 
tian course, was always deeply aware that Christ, in his his- 
torical life, is a divinely creative pattern, that moulds in us 
what we behold in him ; he beheld, as in a glass, the glory of 
the Lord, till very many lineaments of his beloved Master 
were insensibly renewed upon himself; and it is this that 
throws such attraction round his delineation of the life 
of Jesus. But with so much that is spiritually excellent, it 
happens unfortunately for the subject—and this must not be 
concealed—that none of his works has more that needs to 
be condemned. It is infected with the disease of subjectivity, 
where we should have thought that element inadmissible. 
The concessions which he makes to the negative criticism are 
portentous. He often fluctuates amid uncertainty, indecision, 
and unsatisfactory adjustments. He does not simply accept 
the evangelists’ testimony, but assigns them various degrees 
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of eminence, balances them one against another, and assigns 
such preference to John as throws the rest into the shade. 
The Old Testament foundation of the faith is so little noticed 
by him, that we find no distinct solution of any question con- 
nected with the pre-existence of the Son of God, who is 
throughout the work, indeed, presented to the reader in his 
official, not in his personal or essential relations. His 
view of the temptation of our Lord is little else than the way- 
ward subjective interpretation which is current in Germany, 
and discovers no correct idea either of the tempter, or of 
his power, or of his methods of assault. His remarks on the 
Transfiguration on the Mount are as little satisfactory, and 
savour of the rationalistie age in which he lived. His view 
of miracles, though these are indeed admitted as natural and 
necessary discoveries of the glory of the Son of God, is defective 
in several respects, and especially in this, that he ignores the 
Old Testament attestation to the reality of such interpositions. 
He sometimes, too, betrays ideas of inspiration so low, that 
he ventures to correct the evangelists for the construction 
which they put on the Redeemer’s words, and presumes to 
suggest fitter and more appropriate acceptations than they 
have given.* 

The other publications proceeding from Neander’s pen, 
and sufficiently attesting the unwearied diligence with which 
he laboured in the vineyard of his Lord, were smaller and 
more occasional productions.t Many of these are equally 
attractive with his more elaborate performances ; and in gene- 
ral they are much more pointed, nervous, and condensed. They 
are all highly edifying, which was their primary design, and 
are for the most part of a biographical or historical nature. 
Neander was always ready, at every call addressed to him, with 
some pregnant theme drawn from his extraordinary stores of 
historical reading, and which needed only to be put in a prac- 
tical or edifying point of view. Many of those occasional 
papers were furnished by him as a director of the Bible Society. 
Among these attractive productions we find { memorials of 
Chillingworth, of Baxter, of Wilberforce, the latter of whom 
came nearer than almost any other to Neander’s ideal ; sketches 
of Oberlin, of Huss, of Marco Antonio Flaminio, and of the 
Reformation in Italy. Besides these we have his Scientific 
Essays,§ read at the Berlin Academy of Sciences, and particu- 
larly his essays on Pascal, for whom his admiration grew and 


-* See p. 143, on John ii. 19. 
+ Kleine Gelegentheitschriften: Berlin 1829. 

Das Eine und Mannichfaltige des Christlichen Lebens: Berlin 1840. 
i Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen: Berlin 185). 
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deepened with age. We have also his monography* on Theo- 
bald Thamer. We have the expositions+ on Philippians, James, 
and John, which Schneider seems to have received from his 
mouth, not so much by express dictation as in easy con- 
versation, and to have wrought up in his own style and man- 
ner; for besides Neander’s professorial duties in connection with 
church history, to which he mainly devoted himself, his exe- 
getical course, distinguished as it was by his experimental and 
practical turn, and conducted with a view to the active work 
of the ministry; did more than can be told to equip and form 
his students for the duties of their office. But to all these 
publications, and to his countless prefaces to books, as well 
as the essays, reviews, and tracts, which he produced in such 
number and with such indefatigable industry, it is impossible 
to extend our remarks. 

We now take leave of our subject with mingled love and 
veneration. Such a character would lead us to linger with 
growing interest in his society, and almost to throw a veil over 
his faults. But love to the living, and regard to the honour 
of that Master in whose unclouded light Neander now dwells, re- 
mind us to be faithful to the truth. The fire-proof of history, and 
the judging or refining process called into activity by the course 
of time, will try his work of what sort it is. The gold, and much 
of real gold is found in him, will abide the'trial. The rest will 
be burnt up. He has been called the disciple who said, “ It 
is the Lord,”—the first to recognise the Lord, and the first 
to remind his fellows of it: and we may with special appro- 
priateness apply the remark to the peculiar attitude which 
he occupied in his historic labours. He is the first who has 
stood upon that platform as a great teacher of the Christian 
church ; and his attitude here is peculiarly that of the disciple 
who said, “It is the Lord.” Abiding in communion with Christ, 
Neander follows his goings and traces the operation of his 
hand through the lapse of ages. Himself dwelling in fellow- 
ship with his Master, he ever seems to say, amid his whole his- 
torical investigations, ‘It is the Lord,” and to remind the 
reader how the living Head interposes to make all things 
new, to usher in creative epochs, and to guide the church on- 
ward to her glorious future. His undiverted gaze was fixed 
on that living One whose presence has glorified all centuries. 
History has been his field of labour, and it has been a grateful 
soil. He has through this channel done more than any other 
man ever did to revive the church, and to expand as well as 


* Theobald Thamer der Representant und Vorganger moderner Geistesrichtung in 
dem Reformationszeitalter: Berlin 1842. 

+ Der Brief Pauli an die Philipper: Berlin 1849. Der Este Brief S. Johannis : 
Berlin 1851. 

t See Redegehalten am Sterbehause von Dr Fr. Strauss. 
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to enrich theology. His impress is already seen on every liv- 
ing church in Christendom + and the circumstances of his posi- 
tion no more account for the extraordinary impulse which has 
been given by his labours than they explain any other spiritual 
movement in the kingdom of God. The principle which he so 
frequently applies to others is no less applicable to himself. 
From without nothing is effected; all must be developed from 
within. His great usefulness must be traced to his eminent 
holiness, which has embalmed his name in the memory of 
Germany as her model professor, and in the church at large, 
as the teacher to whom, of all others, she most willingly defers 
as the witness to Christ in history. 





Art. VI1.—Séecret Societies: —The Assasins—The Thugs—The 
Vehm-Gerichte—The Jesuits. 


WE propose to turn aside for a little to the contemplation 
of those anomalous unions generally termed Secret Societies, 
by whom the principle, “ Let us do evil that good may come,” 
has been formally enunciated and acted on. Four strange 
sodalities emerge successively to our view, all existing at diffe- 
rent periods, and amid different forms of social life, and all 
equally professing to be the champions of religion and virtue. 
The Assassins—the Thugs—the Secret Tribunals of West- 
phalia—the Jesuits! On each of these we shall turn a cur- 
sory glance, and show how much they have been identified in 
principle, and. with what correspondence of character and | 
means they have pursued their perverted mission. Two of 
them have already passed away; the third languishes on the 
point of extinction; while the fourth, the latest and mightiest 
of them all—although doomed ultimately to perish among 
the ruins of that seven-hilled city of which it has been the 
chief protector—is still instinct with life, and doing its deadly 
work in the midst of us. 

We begin with the Assassins, and their founder, Hassan 
Sabah. The early career of this man, as far as it can be traced 
in eastern tradition and the history of Mirkhand, gave distinct 
indications that his would be no common destiny. He would 
be the originator of a new faith, or at least the leader of a 

sect. Even from boyhood, he had been inured to craft and 
dissimulation, for as he belonged to the sect of the Sheahs, 
where that of the Soonites prevailed, he was obliged to con- 
ceal his obnoxious opinions, and outwardly conform to the 
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dominant faith. After a course of solitary study that extended 
over several years, during which he must have meditated many 
a strange theory, he resolved to commence his mission through 
the agency of political power, that great instrument of Asiatic 
religious conviction. With this view, he presented himself at 
the court of Malek Shah, the third sovereign of the Seljukian 
dynasty, as soon as the latter had mounted the throne. His 
arrival was opportune; for the new king required a financial 
statement of the revenues and expenditure of his growing em- 
pire, but for such a balance-sheet the vizier demanded a whole 
year of preparation. Hassan boldly undertook to complete 
the task in forty days, and accomplished it. A feat so won- 
drous excited against him that fierce jealousy for which Asiatic 
courts have always been famed, so that, instead of being re- 
warded with the vizierate, he was obliged to flee for his life, 
and became a wanderer in many lands. This was about the 
year 1078. During these migrations, he allowed himself to 
be converted from the harmless sect of the Sheahs to that of 
the Ismailites, a class of Moslems whose chief delight was in 
mystical doctrines and secret initiations; and in this way he 
was fully trained for that strange work which he afterwards 
accomplished. Having finally settled in Persia, where he made 
many converts as an Ismailite Dai or missionary, and obtained 
both wealth and political influence, he made himself master in 
1090 of the hill fort of Alamoot, in the province of Irak, which 
he forthwith proceeded so greatly to enlarge and fortify as to 
render it impregnable to the ordinary modes of besieging. 
There, surrounded by throngs of enthusiastic followers, the 
homeless wanderer had become a powerful prince. But he had 
far other work in hand than to contend with rival sheikhs 
and plunder wealthy caravans. All this was but the attain- 
ment of the first step in a career that was to make him more 
than Shah or Sultan. He would be lord of the conscience and 
director of its faith; he would now establish and advance his 
own religious doctrines from the impregnable fortress of Ala- 
moot, until the whole east should do homage to their authority, 
and to himself as their living representative. 

The order which Hassan had so long contemplated was soon 
established under the name of Assassins, a word that was 
forthwith to become one of terror wherever it was heard. As 
might be expected, he was himself the uncontrolled sovereign 
of the order, under the title of Sheikh al Jebal, or mountam 
chief, which European writers were pleased to translate into 
“ Old Man of the Mountains.” Refining upon the doctrines of 
the Ismailites which he had embraced—and which, by the way, 
had enjoyed for one of their prophets Mokhanna with the 
Golden Mask, better known to the lovers of English poetry as 
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the “‘ Veiled Prophet of Khorasan”—Hassan Sabah instituted 
seven steps or degrees, into each of which his disciples were 
initiated, from the first principles of implicit faith to the last 
stages of universal doubt or unbelief. The seventh class, which 
consisted of a chosen few who could be trusted, and from whom 
the leaders of the order were selected, were indoctrinated in a 
mystical Pantheism, that viewed God as every thing or nothing, 
according to the pleasure of the believer. These favoured en- 
trants into the veiled church of mystery were taught that all 
religions were alike; that the distinctions of virtue and vice 
were fluctuating according to time and place ; and that every 
means was lawful by which their own creed could be advanced 
—that is to say, the Ismailite doctrines, which were a tran- 
scendental Islamism, supposed to be better suited to an oriental 
imagination than the mere literal interpretation of the Koran. 

Such were the directors of this strange society—men who 
had hearts to conceive and hands to plan any amount of 
treachery or atrocity, for the advancement of their religious 
cause. But still, instruments were needed who would execute 
what was planned without fear and without scruple. These 
were only to be found among the mass of blind believers, to 
whom the esoteric doctrines were unknown ; and from among 
them therefore the Fedani or devoted ones were chosen, and 
fitted for the task of slaying and circumventing. These men, 
like the Janizaries of Turkey, or the Mamelukes of Egypt, had 
been stout healthy children, purchased from their parents, and 
reared in the doctrines of Ismailism, but only taught as much 
as would raise them to the height of fanaticism, and make them 
the implicit slaves of their spiritual guides ; and on their ad- 
mission into the honoured ranks of the Fedani, they were in- 
vested with the.costume of a white robe and red boots, the 
former to indicate their purity, and the latter that their steps 
were to be in blood, To these were also added a red cap and 
girdle, as if they could not be too closely reminded of the 
character and complexion of their duties. Bat when they were 
sent upon a mission, disguise was necessary, and therefore they 
assumed not: only the costume, but the language, the manners, 
and even the religious practices of the people, into whose 
streets and houses they glided like an unsuspected pestilence. 
Even the cloak of the Christian monk or the red cross of the 
crusader was no obstacle to these fanatical Moslems, who 
donned them as readily as the Fakir’s robe, im the name of 
Allah and the prophet. The manner in which they were sent 
forth upon their errand was also characteristic of the prin- 
ciples in which they were trained. They were to reckon no sin 
half so grievous as the blunder of detection; to pursue their 
purpose not only with every kind of simulation and fraud, but 
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in defiance of torture and death; and when impalement or 
crucifixion rewarded their success, they were to welcome mar- 
tyrdom with triumph, and embrace it as a bride. For paradise 
itself was to be the reward of their obedience—and a paradise, 
too, not only assured them by a mere promise, which after all 
might be fallacious, but a reward of which they had already 
enjoyed a blessed foretaste, as an infallible earnest and assur- 
ance. It was in this that the demon-like sagacity of Hassan 
Sabah was especially manifested. On receiving his perilous 
commission, the Fedani was drugged with hashish, an intoxicat- 
ing preparation of hemp; and thus prepared for enjoying 
every thing through an enchanted medium, he was conveyed 
into the mysterious gardens of the Sheikh al Jebal, where, sur- 
rounded by flowers, and odours, and music, and the murmur of 
waterfalls, and throngs of beautiful women, who informed him 
that this was the abode of the blest after death, in which a 
house was prepared for his return, he was permitted for a few 
brief hours to revel in every imaginable luxury, until sleep over- 
powered him, under which he was restored to the hard reali- 
ties of this nether sphere. But on awakening, he felt assured 
that he had indeed been in heaven; and under this new inspi- 
ration, he rushed forth upon his terrible task, that he might 
return to these beautiful bowers, and the bright houris by whom 
they were tenanted. 

Such was the fearful army of Hassan Sabah, the lord of 
Alamoot, and such its fitness for all his purposes. The master 
of seventy thousand such followers, who were devoted to his 
will with an ardour and implicitness which mere loyalty has 
never equalled, he was more than a sovereign,—he was the 
dictator of sovereigns. No palace could hide, no guards pro- 
tect from his displeasure; and the meanest of his emissaries, 
because he was reckless of his own life, was. fully master of 
that of any other man. It was not long before the effects of 
this were apparent, for the mightiest potentates were glad to 
pay him tribute ; and when they demurred, they died. Hassan 
in the meantime pursued his work with a relentlessness of 
purpose that filled the East with consternation, and knowing 
that his power was founded upon the implicit religious belief 
of the many, he would allow no external indication to escape 
from the initiated few by which this belief might be shaken. 
A fearful proof of this was given in the fact, that he put his own 
son to death for drinking wine contrary to the prohibition of the 
Koran. For thirty-five years his reign continued, during 
which his dominion, comprising hill-forts without number, ex- 
tended over the provinces of Irak and Cuhistan, and finally 
established itself among the mountains of Lebanon, where it 
came in contact with the crusaders of the West—men almost 
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as devoted to the pope as the Assassins to their sheikh, and 
who believed that heaven was to be won by open bloodshed 
rather than the war of the dagger, to which they were unac- 
customed. But although he had raised himself to such pre- 
eminence, Hassan did not parade his grandeur before the 
world : he was too fond of the substance of power to amuse 
himself, like a child, with its shadow ; and during the whole of 
his reign, we are told that he left his apartment only on two 
occasions. There he sate an incarnate mystery, an invisible 
power, ruling everywhere, felt and dreaded everywhere, and 
seen nowhere, while even the voices of kings were hushed into a 
whisper when they uttered his terrible name. At length he 
died, a very old man, and died childless ; for his son, who had 
shown himself so unfit to succeed him, had perished by his 
own father’s merciless doom. 

After this, it is unnecessary to enter more particularly into 
the history of the Assassins. Their terrible deeds, which were 
felt over the whole Eastern world, re-echoed through every 
country of Europe, to which the report of them was brought by 
the soldiers of the crusades; and from the Tanais to the 
Tweed, men shuddered at the wild legends of that mysteri- 
ous personage, half-man half-demon, whom: they called “the 
Old Man of the Mountains.” Commencing as a religious order, 
and conducted upon the same principle under a series of 
elected grand-masters, its argument of conviction was the 
dagger, and its baptism was a baptism of blood, while in every 
movement it sought to establish its own interests by the ac- 
quirement of a universal supremacy. For was not its cause the 
cause of heaven? and ought it not, therefore, to rule and be 
obeyed? At length the Asiatic princes, weary of a despotism 
under which nothing was sacred or safe, and feeling their own 
helplessness to resist, implored Mango Khan, the great Tartar 
conqueror, to free them from this strangling night-mare. 
Mango listened to their petition, and sent his brother at 
the head of a powerful army, with orders to smite and give 
no quarter; and seldom has such a sanguinary order been 
more righteously given, or more punctually obeyed. Alamoot 
and the hill-forts were taken, and the Assassins were every 
where slaughtered without distinction of age or sex. Four- 
teen years afterwards, the Syrian branch of the order was 
visited with a similar destruction by the great Mameluke sultan, 
Bibars. In this way the unholy institution, after the cup of 
its iniquity had been filled, was visited with a congenial retri- 
bution : it had ruled like a pestilence, and it was swept away 
by a whirlwind. The remnants whom the sword had failed to 
overtake would still have rallied, but it was too late; and 
though their descendants retained the fanatical doctrines upon 
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- which their ancestors had acted so wildly, the coming of a 
better age softened down these principles into a more harmless 
theory. The Ismailite of Irak or Syria is now as peaceful as 
the modern quaker or anabaptist ; and the tourist ean now 
traverse the picturesque passes of the Libanus, and associate 
with the simple-hearted Druses, without being reminded that 
the former were the haunts of assassination, and that the lat- 
ter are the descendants of the murderers. 

As crime, however, i is the parent of crime, in like manner one 
guilty institution is apt to propagate itself either in its own or 
a congenial form. Such was the case with that of the Assas- 
sins. It was so utterly suppressed in its own birth-place that 
all memory of it has nearly passed away; but still, though the 
Upas tree had fallen in Persia and Syria, its banefal seeds had 
been wafted into India, where they found a congenial soil, and 
shot up in full luxurianece. And here it will be easily per- 
ceived that we advert to Thuggism, that monstet-evil of Hin- 
dostan, which has flourished unchecked for so many genera- 
tions, attained to such portentous magnitude, and finally, when 
dragged into open day, has tasked British authority and love 
of justice to the utmost for an extinction that has not even 
yet been accomplished. 

The period of the entrance of Thuggee into India is a ques- 
tion that has not yet been settled. Enough, however, has been 
ascertained of its character to warrant oriental inquirers in 
their conclusion, that it is only the pernicious system of Hassan 
Sabah, adapted to Indian principles and modes of life. Like 
it, too, it is based upon a religious motive, by which assassina- 
tion is consecrated into a duty. Its presiding deity is the 
Hindu goddess, who, under the names of Kali, Bhowannee, 
and others, assumes such an active place in the torturing and 
blood-shedding creed of Hindostan. It is worthy of remark, 
too, that though the system thus identifies itself with Brah- 
minism, its followers are composed as much of Mohammedans 
as Hindus,—making it the more probable that it was in- 
troduced in the train of the Mussulman conquerors, rather 
than a thing of indigenous growth. The first of the Thugs, 
as the legend of the fraternity purports, were two men, who 
assisted the goddess Kali,so ably in strangling the demons 
by whom the world was almost destroyed, that, after their 
heroic task was achieved, she not only permitted, but even 
commanded them to strangle men in like manner. Man 
years elapsed before they obeyed her behest; but at last, hav- 
ing taken courage, they undertook the commission, and prac- 
tised it with such success that from them the order origi- 
nated, and was continued by their children, the goddess still 
following the steps of these faithful worshippers, and benignly 
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concealing beyond discovery the bodies of those whom they 
despatched. In this way they went on with courage, for they 
had no fear of the corpus delicti to witness in a court of justice 
against them. At last, however, they violated the injunction 
of the goddess by looking back after a deed of murder, and saw 
her in the act either of concealing or feeding upon one of the 
dead bodies, and enraged at their impious audacity, she con- 
demned them to the hazard of thenceforth burying their own 
slain. Not to be wholly merciless however, the goddess, be- 
fore she returned to heaven, bestowed upon her repenting 
worshippers one of her teeth for a pickaxe, a rib for a knife, 
and the hem of her lower garment for a strangling noose,— 
all that was necessary for the dispatch and interment of their 
victims,—and thenceforth these weapons became holy utensils 
in the eyes of a Thug. This was especially the case with the 
pickaxe, by which the abandoned services of the goddess in 
concealing and burying the dead bodies were replaced; and 
therefore, in the forging of this necessary tool, every charm 
and mode of consecration is brought into anxious practice 
among the Thugs. A lucky day must be carefully selected ; 
the instrument must be made in profound secresy ; and when 
finished, a day peculiarly sacred must be chosen for its conse- 
cration, when it is purified by every form of ablution, and set 
apart for its work by vows, offerings, and prayers, and by rites 
as horrible and abominable as the offices to which it is de- 
voted. From this moment it is the most venerated object of 
the whole Thuggist band; nay, more, it is the symbol of the 
divine presence in their camp, and as such, its movements 
direct their march, while its keeping is only intrusted to the 
best man of the fraternity. It is also the oracle of consulta- 
tion in their perilous adventures, for on being buried in the 
encampment at night, as it always is, to guard it from the 
watch of the profane, its point in the morning is always found 
reversed towards the lucky direction in which they are to be 
successful. Speaking of this marvellous instrument, a Thug 
once said to a British magistrate and officer, who interrogated 
him, “ Do we not worship it every seventh day? Is it not our 
standard? Is its sound ever heard when digging the grave 
by any but a Thug? And can any man ever swear to a false- 
hood upon it?” But should this sacred emblem at any time 
fall from the hands of its bearer, no omen can be more ter- 
rible; it announces that their deity has forsaken them; and 
they instantly hurry back to their homes, let the expedition 
be as tempting as it may. Even the whole party to which it 
belongs underlie the curse for years; and no other gang of 
Thugs will venture to desecrate themselves, and risk their sal- 
vation, by robbing and murdering in such suspicious company. 
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Like other professions in India, that of Thuggee has been 
continued from father to son from an early period, while they 
also recruit their ranks by frequently adopting the infant 
children of those whom they have murdered. This strange 
caste or profession, too, have various grades of office, of which 
that of the Phansegar or strangler is the highest, as upon him 
the most important part of their operations is devolved. It 
is not therefore every one who is fitted for it, and a consider- 
able probation must be undergone before it is attained. He 
must first have succeeded in eradicating every feeling of sym- 
pathy and remorse, and learned to look upon a deed of murder 
with untroubled eye. He must also possess a suppleness and 
dexterity, as well as firmness of nerve and muscle, that will fit 
him for the work. He is then put under the tuition of a 
gooroo, who instructs him in the manual part of his vocation. 
When this is ended, he is taken upon an expedition, and his first 
assay is to be upon a sleeping traveller, who lies unconscious of 
the experiment that awaits him. Even then, however, he is not 
let loose upon his victim without a solemn religious preparation: 
prayers are offered, and the auspices consulted ; and these being 
favourable, the holy noose is for the first time entrusted to his 
hand, with which he glides, serpent-like, to the mark. Should he 
succeed unassisted, he is then a hero, a strangler of the highest 
promise—and as such he gives a banquet in honour of the 
feat, and becomes thenceforth a partaker of the sacred guor, 
a coarse sugar, which forms the chief dainty at their feasts, as 
well as introductory rites. It is to this guor that their rabid 
appetite for slaying is attributed by the Thugs themselves, 
instead of to that tiger-like ferocity of our nature which is 
always awakened by the first successful deed of murder. 
“We all feel pity sometimes,” said one of them in his confes- 
sions, “but the guor of the Tuponee changes our nature; it 
would change the nature of a horse. Let any man taste of that 
guor, and he will be a Thug, though he knows all the trades, 
and have all the wealth in the world. I never wanted food : 
my mother’s family was opulent; her relations high in office. 
I have been high in office myself; and became so great a 
favourite wherever I went that I was sure of promotion; yet 
I was always miserable when absent from my gang, and 
obliged to return to Thuggee. My father made me taste 
of that fatal guor when I was yet a mere boy; and if I 
were to live a thousand years, I should never be able to 
follow any other trade.” In this way the atrocious ten- 
dency and its guilty effects are conveniently transferred 
to the unconscious symbol, instead of the heart that has 
perverted it jnto an instrument of crime. It is as if the 
murderer were to lay the whole burden of his guilt upon the 
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dagger, or the burglar upon the false keys with which he 
provides himself. 

Villages, scattered over the whole of India, and especially 
in the Deccan, are inhabited by this infamous fraternity, who, 
when not engaged in their work of murder, lead a life so peace- 
ful and demure that their real occupation is unsuspected; and 
should unfavourable surmises be excited, the fear of their 
vengeance, or a bribe administered to the native functiona- 
ries of the district, secures them in their homes undisturbed. 
There they buy and sell, plough, sow, and reap, until their 
habitual restlessness and love of murder, and their morbid fana- 
ticism, drive them forth upon a murderous expedition. Their 
preparations for such an event have then all the characteristics 
of a most righteous undertaking; for not only is every omen 
consulted, but every religious duty is scrupulously observed. 
When all bids them go forth, the fittest day to commence the 
march is sought ; and for this intimation their pundit prays, in 
a full religious conclave, and surrounded by votive offerings. 
“Great goddess, universal mother,” he exclaims, with eyes 
raised to-heaven, “if this our meditated expedition be fitting 
in thy sight, vouchsafe us help, and the signs of thy approba- 
tion!” The worshipping crowd join fervently in the prayer, 
and when the sign is propitious, they commence their march 
as a heaven-honoured, heaven-led company. These bands vary 
in numbers from ten to twenty persons, to as many as two 
or three hundred. In this way they wander for days or 
for weeks, traversing the cross roads in small parties, so that 
nothing may escape them, and always determining their line of 
march and places of encampment according to the will of heaven 
announced to them by auguries! To escape suspicion they 
assume every character,—a caravan of merchants with a wor- 
shipful dignitary at their head—a body of artisans seeking em- 
ployment—a band of sepoys returning to their homes on fur- 
lough. Still further to disarm suspicion, they will sometimes 
crave the protection of the native police, who, in consequence, 
diligentiy patrol the open highways, while the gang are quietly 
pursuing their vocation in the neighbouring cross roads. On 
meeting with a band of travellers, they join themselves to the 
party, either under the pretence of sociality or mutual protec- 
tion, and accompany them for days amidst the interchange of 
every office of kindness, until they have found the spot and the 
opportunity best fitted for their infamous purpose. This being 
obtained, a halt is agreed upon, and the whole collected band, 
murderers and travellers, sit down together as if indiserimin- 
ately, but each of the latter having two Thugs planted beside 
him, the one to hold his hands, while the other uses the fatal 
noose. Then the signal is suddenly given, and almost in an 
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instant all the travellers are lying lifeless upon the grass, with- 
out a struggle save that of the death agony, and without ery 
or sound of alarm except the faint gurgling of strangulation. 
Then comes the bffice of sepulture, and the sacred pickaxe is in 
active operation, while the bodies are gashed before they are in- 
terred, that their decomposing gases may not crack the graves, 
and lead the jackals to the place of sepulture. If a river is at 
hand, or one of those tanks so plentiful in India for the purposes 
of irrigation, the labour of digging a grave is dispensed with, and 
the bodies are promptly consigned to the fish or the crocodiles. 
In this manner, whole bands of wayfarers are constantly disap- 
pearing in every part of India, and as silently as if they had 
vanished into air, for not a trace is left upon the soil to tell in 
what spot, or how, they have been murdered. When the deed 
is done, the goods and money of the deceased are secured by 
the assassins as the gift of their bountiful goddess; after which, 
the Thugs rise like a flock of vultures fleshed, not sated, in 
quest of new prey, while all whom they meet are allured in a 
similar manner within their toils, and dismissed with that 
silence and secrecy which nothing but “ crack of doom” will 
betray. And while all their proceedings are thus so marked 
with a meanness, a cowardice, and cold-blooded apathy that 
makes the crime of murder a hundred-fold more revolting, the 
horrible religious principle upon which they act at every step 
is a fearful comment upon the “ worship of devils ;” for it com- 
mands them to have no pity, and to spare none. ‘“ When you 
have a poor traveller with you,” they have been asked, “or a 
party of travellers who appear to have little property about 
them, and. you hear or see a very good omen, do you not let 
them go, in the hope that the return of the omen will guide you 
to better prey?” Now, mark the answer returned by many 
voices: “Let them go? never, never! How could we let 
them go? Is not the good omen the order from heaven to kill 
them? and would it not be disobedience to let them go! If 
we did not kill them, should we ever get any more travel- 
Tere You would never let them go, without losing 
all the fruits of your expedition: you might get property, 
but it could never do you any good. No success could re- 
sult from your disobedience. ..... The idea of securing 
the good-will of Kalee by disobeying her order i is quite mon- 
strous.” 

It is well for humanity that this hideous Thuggee is now 
within the grasp of British dominion and justice, and that there 
it is likely to endure the full measure that it so unsparingly 
meted out to others. But in this charnel-house we can no 
longer dwell, and therefore gladly escape into what, if not a 
purer, is at least a less deleterious atmosphere. 
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Very different from these strange institutions in character, 
in aim, and mode of proceeding, were the Vehm-gerichte, or 
secret tribunals of Westphalia. Instead of being religious 
propaganda, they were courts of justice. Dispensing with 
the aids of assassination and fraud, they sought to establish by 
even-handed trial a reciproeity of rights between the higher 
and lower classes, at a time when might and right were syno- 
nymous, and justice could only be obtained by purchase. But 
in consequence of this very aim, and the urgent need that called 
it into action, such tribunals required the protection of mystery 
and concealment, which, in their turn, became the fruitful 
sources of injustice, oppression, and fraud. The institution of 
the Vehm-gerichte originated in Westphalia, at that time a 
large portion of the German empire, comprising all the terri- 
tories that lie between the Rhine and the Weser, and between 
the mountains of Hesse and the boundaries of Friesland. 
It is supposed to have taken its rise in the earlier part of 
the thirteenth century, a short time after the outlawry of 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria. ‘The anarchy 
and misrule that followed this event, the sufferings of the 
many under the oppressions of the lordly few, and the utter 
hopelessness of redress from the venal courts that counte- 
nanced only the oppressor, might in other countries have 
ereated another Alamoot, and called thousands of daggers 
into active exercise. But Germany never was, and never 
would be, a land of assassins. Still, the oppressed were re- 
solved to right themselves, and by an honest form of redress if 
that were practicable; and accordingly they had recourse to 
the primitive principles of legislation, which they resolved to 
administer after their own fashion. The notorious criminality 
of the evil-doer was to be a sufficient accuser, upon the strength 
of which he was to be tried and judged without feud and with- 
out favour. It was lynch law in its most dangerous form, and 
that, too, upon a great national scale, and in the heart of a 
crowded empire, instead of the remote outskirts of a searcely 
inhabited colony. By its stern and prompt decisions, the 
powerful could be struck down in the midst of their pride when 
none dared to witness against them, and the poor and lowly be 
redressed without bribe or advocate. It was the very beau- 
ideal of justice herself, armed with her sharpest two-edged 
sword and most nicely-adjusted seales, and fully hood-winked 
with the thickest of her bandages. 

This wild theory of generous enthusiastic hearts, so con- 
genial to the uncalculating simplicity of the middle ages, as 
well as the disturbed state of Germany, was weleomed not. 
merely by the serfs alone, but also by the free; and from 
them it went upwards to the learned and the noble, who were 
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soon enrolled in the ranks of the holy Vehms. In this way 

it numbered among its supporters princes, nobies, chancellors, 

prelates, and magistrates, with the Archbishop of Cologne at 

its head, as the imperial lieutenant in Westphalia, while the 

Emperor himself was acknowledged as the source of its au- 

thority, by whom the proceedings of its tribunals could be 

regulated and their decisions controlled. Thus, when the 

Vehm-gerichte order was at the strongest, it possessed a hund- 

red thousand initiated members conversant with its inner mys- 

teries, and sworn to do its bidding. Nor was it to every 

aspirant that this initiation was accorded. Previous to this 

he had to pass under a service of probation, during which he 

was classed with the Ignorant Ones, who were enclosed within 
the outer pale. Even there, it was necessary for his entrance 
that he should be a German by birth, legitimate, the son of 
parents who were both free, and a believer in Christianity; 

that he should be neither an excommunicated nor an out- 
lawed man, and that he should have no connection with any 
process before their tribunals; while two members of the 
order were required to testify upon oath his fitness for admis- 
sion. When these requisites were met, and the Ignorant One 
ready for illumination, he appeared bare-headed before the 
tribunal; and after answering the questions that tested his 
fitness, he was obliged to kneel, with the thumb and fore- 
finger of his right hand resting on a naked sword and halter, 
and repeat the oath of membership. This was, that he would 
keep inviolably secret from wife and child, from father and 
mother, from sister and brother, from fire and wind, from all 
that the sun shines on and.the rain covers, from all that is 
between sky and ground, the mysteries of the holy Vehm- 
gerichte; that he would bring the knowledge of every crime 
he could discover, or of which he was cognisant, before their 
inspection; that he would devote every power of his body and 
every faculty of his soul to the work; and that he took upon 
him this sacred office from no other motive than a love of right 
and justice. He was then initiated into those mysteries which 
he had sworn so solemnly neyer to divulge, and into the secret 
sign by which the members were enabled to recognise each 
other; and thus he became one of the Schéppen, or privileged 
class. In this capacity he sat as an assessor in the Vehm 
court of the district in which he was enrolled, and was invested 
with authority to accuse, condemn, and execute; while even 
in the discharge of the last-mentioned office, he could travel 
through the wildest and most hostile districts alone, yet un- 
assailed, for who would dare to invade the sacred person of a 
Schéppe, or provoke the inevitable vengeance of his order? 
He thus served citations upon the accused, executed the sen- 
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tence of outlawry upon those who failed to appear, and in- 
flicted the punishment of death upon the condemned. This 
last duty he performed in a manner sufficiently revolting to 
every idea of formal justice. When he arrived at the village 
or dwelling of the criminal, he had only to summon the aid of 
his brethren who were nearest; and if the culprit resisted, he 
was summarily knocked down and slain, though it should be 
upon his own threshold. If, on the contrary, he submitted to 
a fate that was inevitable, he was conducted to the nearest 
tree, and there hanged, the executioners leaving their knives 
stuck inio the tree, to intimate that he had died by a sentence 
of the Vehm-gerichte, and not in private quarrel, or by the 
hands of murderers. When a criminal was taken in the fact, 
even the process of a court-trial was judged unnecessary, if 
three Schdppen happened to be upon the spot. In this case 
they at once constituted an assize, pronounced their verdict, 
and executed sentence, thus performing in their own persons 
the separate offices of judge, jury, and executioner. 

All this was wild work; but still, the courts of the holy 
Vehm, although armed with such tremendous powers, and fur- 
nished with such effective agents, endeavoured to conduct all 
their public proceedings on the strictest principles of justice, 
according tothe standard of the times. They were multiplied 
over the whole country, while each had the superintendence of 
its own. district, where one or more courts presided, assisted 
by a council of Schéppen, divided into two classes, consisting of 
knights and common burghers. Their places of meeting were 
not in vaults, ruins, and tombs, like housebreakers or like 
ghosts, as popular romance has represented, but in sunshine, 
and under the open sky, generally in the neighbourhood of 
trees, according to the old German justiciary fashion. Instead 
of claiming cognisance of every offence, they confined them- 
selves to criminal cases, leaving those of a civil character to 
the ordinary magistrate, while clergymen, women, children, ~ 
Jews, and heathens, were exempted from their jurisdiction. 
But within this circumscribed range, the compression was most 
merciless; and though the accused should take to flight, escape 
was impossible, as a hundred thousand emissaries were warned 
and on the alert to discover his hiding-place. Rank, too, was 
no protection, as the knight or noble was amenable to their 
tribunal equally with the meanest peasant. As secrecy was 
the master-spirit of such an institution and the great source of 
its power, this formed the most important part of the instruc- 
tion of every Schéppe, who was bound under the most solemn 


‘ pledges never to reveal its mysteries, whether by word, sign, 


symbol, or writing; and if he broke his vow, the punishment 
denounced was, that on being apprehended his eyes were to be 
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bandaged, his hands bound behind his back, and a halter thrown 
round his neck; after which he was to be thrown down upon 
his face, his betraying tongue was to be torn out behind by 
the nape of his neck, and his body to be hanged seven feet 
higher than an ordinary criminal. And full well did the 
Schéppe know that this was no metaphorical flourish of: rhe- 
toric, or “ fee-faw” of childish denunciation, but a sentence 
that, like all the tribunal’s other sentences, would be executed 
infallibly and to the letter. And he was silent accordingly, 
for no single instance of betrayal has been recorded. In this 
way, wherever friends met or crowds were assembled, who 
could tell what Schéppen might be among them! What man 
could be assured that his nearest neighbour who overlooked 
him was not a sworn servant of the Vehm-gerichte ? 

A court like this, that pursued its career in silence, and was 
only felt when it struck and punished, was peculiarly alluring 
to the German cast of mind, so essentially imbued with a 
love of the mystical and supernatural. It was a redressing 
and avenging Nemesis, present everywhere but seen nowhere. 
But better still than this, the sifting investigation that was 
held upon the characters of the initiated, insured, as far as 
human precautions could, an honest administration of its laws, 
and upright impartial judges; while the promptitude as well 
as certainty with which its awards were executed, was in 
favourable contrast to the proverbial paltering and delay by 
which other tribunals were characterised. It was no wonder, 
therefore, if the Vehm, at its earlier period, was strong in the 
popular suffrage; but it possessed a still more stable ground 
of authority in its alliance with the highest in rank, at a time 
when feudality was regarded with almost religious veneration. 
The emperor, the princes, and courts of the holy Roman em- 
pire, recognising in this bold experiment a powerful agency for 
the restoration of order—and perhaps for their own personal 
advancement—lent the sanction of their authority, and in many 
cases the aid of membership, to an institution so extensive in 
its range and so energetic in its action. Still, at the best, it 
was but a desperate remedy, and only applicable to the worst 
of diseases; and at the time it originated, the only alternative 
was, “ this law or none.” Being therefore only suited for the 
hour, a few onward steps of society would haye sufficed to leave 
it behind among the lumber of the dark ages, so that its years 
were numbered even at the moment of its birth. But inde- 
pendently of this doom of nature, there was inherent iniquity 
in its first principles that accelerated its decay and antedated 
its downfall. It was impossible that men who so met and 

judged could long remain just, impartial, and infallible. Gra- 
’ dually, therefore, the ambitious used it for their aggrandize- 
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ment, and the malicious for their revenge, so that every mem- 
ber who sought the reduction of a rival or the removal of an 
enemy would have recourse to a court where he not only testi- 
fied as a witness, but ruled as a judge. Soon, therefore, their 
sentences proceeded to strike not merely at the robber-baron 
and the village oppressor, but at lords and princes,—at men 
who could not obtain at any single Vehm court a jury of their 
peers, which formed one of the first principles of the institu- 
tion. Instead_of confining themselves exclusively to criminal 
cases, as the founders had done, they extended their authority 
to civil offences, selecting in each of these something of a cri- 
minal nature that justified their interference. It was the 
usurpation of the Roman pontiffs, who, at first merely the 
guardians of religion, soon discovered, to their own satisfac- 
tion, that every state movement had a religious bearing, and 
interposed accordingly. And then came the popular reaction 
through which the decisions of the Vehm-gerichte were con- 
temned and its messengers resisted; and, finally, the Refor- 
mation, under which the institution itself dwindled and passed 
away. No law was needed nor royal statute for its abolition : 
it died beeause it could breathe no longer in the keen and 
stirring atmosphere that succeeded the foul miasma in which 
it had been born. Up to the present century, indeed, there 
were a few meetings occasionally to be found in the “red land,” 
where the members assumed the title as well as used the forms 
of holy Vehms; but they were nothing better than frowzy con- 
vivial assemblies, whose proceedings evaporated in tobacco- 
smoke and the fumes of beer. Such was the termination of the 
Secret Tribunals of Westphalia. 

These associations, which we have briefly described, were 
only congenial to an early era and an unsettled state of society, 
so that, as far as Europe was concerned, they were inevi- 
tably swept away before the onward progress of civilization. 
The revival of learning and the advent of the Reformation 
could as little tolerate the Vehm-gerichte and its amiable 
school-boy plausibilities, as it could have done the sanguinary 
sway of the “ Old Man of the Mountains.” But the tendency 
towards secret societies still remained in that craving for the 
mysterious and the terrible which forms so essential a portion 
of our nature, while emergencies were certain to occur that 
would call the appetite into active exercise. And was not 
the Reformation the greatest of all emergencies? Such it 
appeared to Rome, and nothing was needed but to organise 
the form in which it should be encountered. A secret society 
was the conclusion. Knowledge, wisdom, and persuasion, 
backed by silent fraud and craft, must now predominate, 
instead of the dagger and the cord, and missionaries be 
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sent forth upon the errand who would toil with a life-and- 
death devotedness. Thus, the hour and the requisition had 
appeared, and the man stepped forth—a Hassan Sabali, 
adapted to civilised Europe and the new crisis of the sixteenth 
century. Spain, that had just adopted Columbus, and given 
birth to Cortez and Pizarro, became the mother of Ignatius 
de Loyola. ' 

The training of this wonderful man, and the circumstances 
that called him into action, were in full conformity with his 
destination. He appeared at a period when the enthusiasm 
of chivalry, already at its full height, was blended with that 
religious fervour by which it was soon to be superseded, and 
in a land: where both feelings were successively carried to 
their uttermost. Born of a noble family in 1491, at the 
eastle of Loyola, in the province of Guipascoa, he was trained 
as a page at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, with whom 
he became a favourite, and to the profession of arms, which 
he regarded as his noblest birthright; and when he com- 
menced his military career, it was in the company of those 
far-famed Spanish cavaliers, whose deeds shed over their 
doomed country its last, but also its brightest effulgence. What 
then was to hinder that Ignatius Loyola should also become a 
gallant soldier and renowned leader—a champion of his old 
country, or the conqueror of a new? It was only one of those 
apparently trivial accidents to which the soldier every hour is 
liable that changed his purpose, and with it the destinies of 
Europe. In 1521, while in command of the citadel of Pampluna, 
which was besieged by the-French, and raising a miltary repu- 
tation by adventurous deeds and skilful conduct, a wound in the 
left leg disabled it, while the right was soon after broken by a 
cannon shot. Thus rendered a cripple for life, his stirring 
career as a soldier was closed. The fortress soon after sur- 
rendered, and Ignatius, whom the French kindly sent home to 
be cured of his wounds, seemed fit for nothing farther than to 
look after the dressing of his vines and olives, and study the 
cooking of an olla podrida. But his history had scarcely com- 
menced. During the dreary days of convalescence, instead of 
soothing his fevered mind with the adventures of Amadis and 
Belianis —which, perhaps, he shunned all the more that he 
could no longer hope to follow them—his favourite book was 
the Flos Sanctorum, in whose pages he found a higher daring, 
and deeds more wonderful still than those of chivalry. This 
only heightened and increased his enthusiasm, while it utterly 
changed his. course: he could no longer be a soldier ; but still 
he might become a saint, and peradventure, a thaumaturgist. 
The spiritual conflict would thenceforth be his; and with the 
Virgin for the sole mistress of his aspirations, he would go 
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forth and conquer by the invocation of her name! Even 
before his wounds were fully healed, he rose from his bed to 
commence the noviciate of his new knighthood; and bare- 
headed, in the burning sun, clothed in coarse sackcloth, with 
his wounded foot still uncured, but muffled with a rag, and 
limping on a staff, he made a long pilgrimage to our Lady of 
Montserrat, where he hung up his arms over the altar, and kept 
a night of vigil in the chapel. He showed, also, that this was no 
mere bravado, by attempting to slay a doubter who questioned 
the perpetual virginity of Mary. The enthusiastic knight- 
errant of religion now commenced his warfare in earnest by 
mortifications, self-inflictions, and toilsome pilgrimages; and 
what was harder still, by becoming a plodding student ! 
He must find his new weapons and skill to use them in the 
universities, and therefore he studied at the colleges of Barce- 
lona and Alcala, and finally at Paris, while the ridicule and 
persecution which he underwent only nerved his resolution, 
and emboldened him for greater sacrifices. It was impossible 
that a mind of such onward perseverance and enthusiasm 
should not carry congenial minds in its heady current; and 
Loyola soon had a small band of followers, almost as ardent 
as himself, and in most cases still more learned and accom- 
plished. .He now proposed to them his plan of enterprise 
over which he had long brooded. It was, to form themselves 
into a new monastic order, under the title of “ The Company 
of Jesus ;” become preachers and missionaries without fee or 
price, but solely for the glory of God; and to advance the 
all-important cause of the Church by whatever means, and at 
whatever risk. Nothing but the papal sanction was ne- 
cessary, and with that view, he sent a petition to Paul III., 
who referred it to a committee of cardinals; but in theireyes, . 
the proposal appeared not only unnecessary but dangerous, and 

was therefore harshly rejected. How could they anticipate ~ 
the overspreading tree that was to germinate from such a sorry 
seedling? But it was not by a whole college of cardinals that 
such a man as the founder of the Jesuits was either to be de- 
layed or baffled; and he soon made his way in person to the 
presence of the pontiff, and was a suppliant at his feet. His 
offer now was, that in addition to the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and monastic obedience, that were common to the 
religious orders, the new one should take a fourth of implicit 
obedience to the papal see itself, without demanding from it 
either support or endowment in return. This tempting offer 


. prevailed, and a bull was granted, incorporating the society 


into a religious order, with Loyola for its general and director. 
From this period it prospered with a rapidity which even his 
sanguine imagination could scarcely have calculated, so that, 
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at his death in 1556, an hundred colleges and twelve provinces 
had been established, while not only the old, but also the new 
world was pervaded by his active enterprising missionaries. It 
is needless after this to add that the honour of canonization 
followed: in 1622 the Romish calendar was enriched with the 
name of Saint Ignatius. ; 
Such was the characteristic origin of the dreaded order of 
the Jesuits. Of the rapidity with which it rose to full predo- 
minance, we can see commensurate causes in the circumstances 
of the times. The ancient Protestantism, that had shaken 
Rome, and loosened it to its foundations, was essentially a faith 
of profound reflection, and bold, vigorous inquiry, and as such 
had attracted the sympathies of the newly-awakened intelli- 
gence that had been roused from the sleep of centuries ; while 
the reformers were distinguished not only by the purity of their 
lives, but their high intellectual endowments, which fitted them 
for the leadership of nations in such a change. On the other 
hand, the monastic institutions, a mere glimmer in the gloom, 
and therefore only useful at midnight, had faded into insigni- 
ficance in the dawn. Cramped and confined within the narrow 
pedantry of past ages, each order arrayed against its rival 
order, and every monastery divided within itself, monks and 
friars were more intent upon their own interests than those 
of the church, which they left to shift for themselves, while the 
selfishness, corruption, and ignorance into which they had sunk, 
made them universally despised by a laity who had become 
more learned and virtuous than their spiritual teachers. Thus 
they were worse than useless to a church of which they had 
formerly been the chosen supporters, and they could only gaze 
helplessly upon the widely-spreading ruin which their: own 
worthlessness had tended to evoke. But to all this the Jesuits 
were a complete contrast. No seclusion in cells for them, no 
dreaming in cloisters, no yawning over midnight services! 
They were thoroughly to be men of action, and as such they 
were exempted from the monastic garb that had already be- 
come a badge of public contempt, as well as from the daily 
round of observances, under which all activity was paralysed. 
They were not only to be the students, but, if possible, the 
leaders and directors of the new intellectual movement, and, as 
. master-teachers in every department of inquiry, to lead the mind 
back to Rome. They were to mingle in the throng and strife 
of daily action, and identify themselves with évery political 
change, for the purpose of giving it a religious tendency. And 
while Protestantism was thus to be beaten back in Europe, and 
the old church to be replaced in its former pre-eminence, they 
- were to direct their attention to the fields hitherto‘ neglected, 
to every country of heathendom; and as missionaries or as 
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martyrs, to do all and encounter all for the glory. of the 
church and advancement of their order. In this way, as states- 
man, scholar, preacher, missionary, man of the world, the Jesuit 
was to be all things to alt men, while each brother was to be 
trained to the uttermost for the particular sphere in which he 
was fittest to succeed. Truly, there was something significant 
in the fact, that Ignatius, once the gay and somewhat profli- 
gate courtier, became so stern an ascetic; that he, the proud 
and impatient soldier, submitted to contumely and contempt ; 
and that, at a time of life when both the desire and docility of 
scholarship is gone, he betook himself to the benches of a col- 
lege class-room, and humbled himself for years to the study of 
Latin and Greek, and the problems of Logic and Casuistry. 
What Jesuit after this could repine at his training? and what 
might not be expected from a society of which such a man was 
the founder and exemplar? 

But the chief secret of the wondrous power of the Jesuits, 
and the success with which it was followed, is to be found in 
the principle that pervaded their whole system of discipline. 
The other monastic bodies were democratic institutions, and 
as such had been impeded in their movements, as well as ac- 
celerated in their decay, by those dissensions and divisions to 
which every popular rule is subject. Their chapters were often 
assembled, their rulers frequently changed, and amidst the 
bustle and intrigue of such proceedings, the monastic authority 
as well as range of thought was generally circumscribed within 
its own walls. But Loyola had been a soldier before he be- 
came a monk, and could not understand such mutinous dissen- 
sions ; he could only comprehend unity of action as the great 
source of successful movement,—that unity which is only to be 
found in the unflinching implicit obedience of military discip- 
line. Upon this conclusion he sketched the plan of his society 
with the same stern heavy hand that had worn a steel gauntlet, - 
and wielded a commander’s truncheon. All was to be under 
the rule of the general of the order, whose election was’ to be 
made by deputies from the several provinces, and whose office 
after election was to continue for life, with irresponsible autho- 
rity. Rome was to be his head-quarters, and there he was 
to plan his campaigns and issue the order of the day, while 
his council was to consist of a minister and five assistants, 
whose opinions he might ask, as a general may ask the coun- 
sel of his inferior officers in the case of a doubtful or im- 
portant battle. But his own power the while was absolute, and 


from his decisions there was no appeal. By his own sole au- 


thority he could alter existing regulations and enact new ones, 
nominate every rank of office-bearers and remove them at his 
pleasure, and administer the resources and funds of his order 
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without asking permission or giving account. This last was 
the mightiest stretch of authority that ever one man imposed 
upon the many, even when the many were nothing better than 
helpless and brainless Eastern slaves ; and yet this the general 
of the Jesuits could do, where the myriads who passively as- 
sented were the wisest, or at least the most crafty as well as 
ambitious and selfish coalition that had ever plotted against 
human liberty since the dispersion upon the plains of Shinar ! 
As for the members of the order, they were to march at a mo- 
ment’s notice wheresoever he was pleased to command them, 
and be assassin, missionary, or martyr, as the case might re- 
quire ; for from the moment of his admission, the novice had 
been taught that in the master’s hands he was to be like a dead 
carcase that has no motion of its own,—like a staff that yields 
to the hand that moves it,—like a piece of wax that receives 
whatever impress the seal stamps upon it,—and that while 
obeying him, he was to yield not merely his outward obe- 
dience, but all his wishes, sentiments, and opinions, and re- 
ceive every such command as the command of Christ him- 
self. 

Truly, among the titles of Babylon the Great, that of ‘“‘ Mys- 
tery ” was justly bestowed as the first of them; for what was 
the rule of Jesuitism but the very incarnation of mystery? 
At first sight it might appear incredible, or even impossible, 
that such authority could be assumed and exercised not merely 
over a blind implicit priesthood, but one possessing every 
variety of talent and accomplishment; and not over a com- 
munity within a limited manageable territory, derived from a 
common lineage and speaking the same tongue, but men of 
every country, and scattered over the whole earth. For this, 
however, the principle of implicit obedience which constitutes 
the head and front of Jesuitism had most wonderfully provided; 
so that while the general sat within the mysterious seclusion 
of his sombre apartment in the eternal city, far aloof, as it 
seemed, from the din of war and the turmoil of politics, he was 
cognisant of the daily movements of every member of the order, 
and through him, of the doings of every particular department 
and locality, from the nearest alley in Rome, to the farthest ex- 
tremities of India or China. As every novice on offering himself 
as a candidate was obliged to “ manifest his conscience ” to the 
superiors every six months, and reveal not only his deeds but 
his innermost thoughts whether for good or evil, his whole 
character was accurately limned and sent to head-quarters, from 
which he was to be commissioned to his appropriate sphere and 
work. And as every state and sovereign could possess an in- 
fluence upon this alsrasping order whether for good or evil, 
every movement, whether of the palace, the senate, or the 
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council chamber, was carefully watched by a Jesuit, or the 
friend of a Jesuit, and the intelligence posted off to the supe- 
riors. In this way the members worked under the superinten- 
dence of the provincials and heads of houses, who in their turn 
transmitted all to the general at Rome. We are credibly 
assured that in consequence of this widely-spread and incessant 
system of reporting from the thirty-seven provinces, each of 
which transmitted annually one hundred and seventy-seven 
reports, the general had six thousand five hundred and eighty- 
four such manifestoes under his notice during the course of 
each year, pertaining to all and each of the Jesuits, and 
the world itself as their kingdom and destined inheritance. 
These annual mountains of manuscript, instead of being per- 
mitted to accumulate, were digested and registered as quickly 
as they were transmitted; and thus, in a well-arranged tome, 
the general could ascertain at a glance what was going on 
in every part of the busy world that lay open beneath his 
eye, and turn all to the aggradisement of his society. Dread 
camera obscura of the seven-hilled city! what compared with 
this was the widest or deepest system of political espion- 
age? Kings and statesmen might purchase spies, and cunning 
ones too, until the national treasury was exhausted in “secret 
service money” alone; but could they buy a devotedness so 
true and an obedience so unshrinking? Would their emissaries 
glory in martyrdom for their sake ! 

But all this perfection of military discipline, wonderful 
though it was, did not constitute the utmost of Jesuitism. 
The first object of the order, indeed, was the suppression of 
Protestantism, and for this Ignatius de Loyola seems to have 
thought his drilling and brigading sufficient. It was soldiers 
against a mob, a crushing phalanx against loose detached par- 
ties of guerillas; and he charged the disunited ranks of the 
Protestants as he would have assailed Moors or Frenchmen, . 
breaking them up by the weight of his onset. But as the 
order grew in strength and its ambition expanded, Jesuitism 
aspired after something more than this—dominion as well as 
conquest; the substantial good of possession as well as the mere 
glory of victory. If it displaced a rival power, it must enter 
into its room, and push its superiority to the utmost. Hence 
the difficulty that has always been found of reconciling the 
institutes of the Jesuits in their matured state, with the fierce 
enthusiastic temperament and somewhat limited intellect of 
the founder ; and it has been thought that his immediate suc- 
cessors, especially Lainez and Acquaviva, matured the plan of 


“which Ignatius had only sketched the rough outline. In this 


way it is probable that the profound craft and cunning as well 
as lax morality of Jesuitism grew and gathered, until the sys- 
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tem assumed a character which the rude soldier and knight- 
errant of the Virgin would have disdained. 

This morality, of which a fearful code has been drawn up, 
formed of extracts from the writings of the principal casuists 
and champions of the order, i is too voluminous, as well as too 
generally known, to require any thing further than a passing 
notice at our hands. It is enough to say, that it was as loose 
and accommodating as the discipline of the Jesuits was rigid. 
It conciliated every sinner by tolerating every crime. Was 
any one, for instance, so utterly depraved and void of all 
love to God, that every church refused him admittance! 
Still, he might turn to the Jesuits, and be received with wel- 
come; for they told him, that if he only feared the divine 
anger, and avoided the worst of crimes through the dread of 
future punishment, his safety for eternity was secured. Had 
an incorrigible sinner any plausible argument or authority on the 
strength of which he had hitherto gone on without scruple?! 
let him still persevere, for the view he holds is satisfactory 
to his own conscience. And what of actions intrinsically 
and unmistakably evil, and directly opposed to the divine law? 
These, it was answered, may also be innocently committed by 
men who have such control over their own minds as to join, 
even in thought, a good end to an evil deed; that is, who 
can guide their intentions aright, irrespective of the deed. 
Then, too, they had philosophical: sins, by which they meant 
actions contrary to right reason, but which, if committed by a 
person ignorant of God, or not thinking of him, were not de- 
serving of eternal punishment. They also taught, that crimes 
committed under the impulse of extreme lust or tumultuous 
passion, and void of all sense of reason or religion, however fla- 
gitious they might be, were not more to be accounted criminal 
or imputable before the divine tribunal than those committed 
under the irresistible impulse of insanity. Then, again, there 
was the infamous doctrine of mental additions and reservations, 
by which parts annexed to or subtracted from an oath or 
promise, in the secret soul of him who pledged, altered the 
bargain at pleasure, or even rendered it null and void. Such 
were the principles, or rather tolerations, in religion and morals, 
with which their writings abounded ; and-that none might be 
startled, the whole subtlety of human language was exhausted 
in expressing them so cautiously and cunningly, that while 
every reader could: adapt these accommodations to his own 
peculiar case, it was difficult for an adversary so to fasten upon 
the words as to found on them a charge of impiety or heresy. 

It was scarcely to be expected that such doctrines could be 
taught, or such ambitious purposes pursued, as those of Jesuit- 
* ism, by men wearing the priestly office or the insignia of their 
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particular order. The serpent’s temptations must be admin- 
istered under the serpent’s form, and the Jesuit must glide to 
the mark unsuspected. Had it been otherwise, all men would 
have turned aside from his coming, or chastised him as a hypo- 
crite and villain. It was not enough, though he should be 
persuaded in his own heart that the end sanctified the means, 
and be ready to die for its accomplishment; instead of this, 
he must Jive to accomplish it, even though such a life should 
be worse than death itself. Hence the necessity of disguise, 
and the unscrupulous use that was made of it. Such strange 
and inconsistent missions must be executed in a correspondent 
character, dress, speech, and gait. Was he, for instance, to 
teach the gospel in India or Japan, where he might find the 
popular creed too hard for him! In such a case, let. him be- 
come a Brahmin or a Bonze, ad majorem Dei gloriam, and insi- 
nuate a portion of Christian doctrine into the prevalent ~— 
ism ; for such a half-Christianity was better than none. as 
he to repair to the courts of princes as the secret envoy of a 
political intrigue? Then let him by all means go thither as a 
private gentleman on a tour of pleasure, or a well-conditioned 
merchant. in quest of gain, or a student prosecuting his re- 
searches, or any thing else by which his purpose will be least 
suspected. Nay, if his mission is to the camp, and his business 
of a warlike purport, let him unfrock himself with all speed, 
and become a cuirassed and mustachio’d officer of horse or 
foot, and be ready to brawl about honour, or charge with the 
foremost. Such Proteus versatility was a part of the Jesuit’s 
education, and in a trice he could so transform himself that 
his mother would not have recognised him. All this, however, 
was nothing compared with the part he had often to play in 
Protestant countries, where his entrance was high treason, 
while suspicion was every where awake. In this case he could 
translate himself into a common soldier, tinker, or porter, and ~ 
glory in the cloud that concealed him, in the thought that he 
would emerge all the brighter when his work was done. Such 
was especially the case in Protestant England, once the richest 
inheritance of Popery,—a country whose loss Rome had never 
ceased to deplore, and the recovery of which would have been 
the brightest triumph of Jesuitism. But how was it to be re- 
covered! By the assassination of the lion-hearted Elizabeth, 
or the perversion of her silly, vainglorious successor; and thus 
the shepherd being smitten, the sheep would be scattered 
For years, therefore, they glided through England and Scot- 
land like a pestilence, whose coming and going none could 
trace except by the baneful effects that were left behind. In 
the guise of foreign noblemen, captains, vulgar soldadoes, or 
even swaggering Alsatians and hedge-ruffians, they pursued 
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their craft at fearful advantage; while the deep wisdom of our 
statesmen was kept on the rack to discover their identity or 
trace their lurking-places. But, even yet, this was not the ut- 
most of Jesuit craft and power of transmutation. When 
Elizabeth and James had passed away, and the civil war com- 
menced, the Jesuits hailed the strife as a harvest of which 
they were likely to reap the fruits; and for this purpose they 
hastened to the field and resumed their task with double dili- 
gence, as well as under a new form. ‘They saw that Protest- 
antism was divided as it had never been before, while religious 
enthusiasm was at its height. Would it not be possible to 
multiply these divisions and drive this enthusiasm into mad- 
ness, and in the lassitude that followed lead back the public 
mind to Popery£ Such, indeed, would be a natural recoil, 
where the backward swing of the pendulum might be calculated 
to a hair’s breadth. England would be glad to escape from 
this feverish division and doubt into the comfortable infalli- 
bility of the Romish Church. ‘Behold, then, Jesuits trans- 
forming themselves into Puritans, and out-doing the wildest 
of the fifth monarchy men, for the purpose of exaggerating 
whatever was extravagant in the ferment, and always rid- 
ing buoyant upon the topmost wave! ‘Truly it was a Satanic 
scheme; and if any thing can deepen our horror at the 
characters they assumed, and the ravings and blasphemies 
to which they gave vent, in the meetings and conventicles 
of the unsuspecting, it is only at. the fiendish glee with 
which they laughed, when they met in private, over the adven- 
tures of the day, or reported proceedings by letter to their 
superiors at head-quarters. Little does Britain yet know the 
full crisis of this period, or the amount of debt which she 
owes to the healthy portion of her Puritanism. 

When Jesuitism was such in its character, its aims, and 
proceedings, we can easily imagine of what kind of persons its 
membership was composed. Where permission was given to 
every kind of crime, and an apology supplied for every sin, it 
would have been strange if rogues and villains of every shade 
had not turned to it as their congenial home and _ refuge. 
They were tools already smelted and shaped out for the work, 
and needed nothing but grinding, polishing, and sharpening. 
Where talent of every kind was in demand, and sure of full 
as well as congenial action, every faculty, whether original or 
acquired, was roused at the universal summons of the sons 
of Loyola, and hurried forward in the certainty of welcome. 
These thronging thousands, who thus sought the honour of 
affiliation, were all subjected to the test; and while the useless 
were courteously returned to the world, as men who had no 
certain call to the divine office, those that endured the ordeal 
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were strengthened and tempered for the work which each 
was best fitted to accomplish. In this way the unscrupulous 
were confirmed, and the sensitive hardened, while all were 
cheered onward with the assurance that now, let them lapse 
or persist in sin as they might, they were enlisted in the 
service of heaven, and made sure of eternal felicity, as long 
as they were implicitly obedient to their order, and exclu- 
sively devoted to its interests. Where was the wonder, then, 
that persons, otherwise so selfish and worthless, should be 
so ready to die in its behalf? why, the same steadfastness 
could be found in the soldier, or the buccaneer, who looked no 
further than his pay or plunder. But still we should err, if we 
thought that the order was exclusively composed of profound 
cozening intriguers, or hard unscrupulous miscreants. There 
were among them not a few such men as a great living poet 
has impersonated in the character of Caraffa.* The sleek am- 
bitious Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, is astonished that one 
so nobly born and highly endowed should lead such a life of 
humble poverty and self-denial, when the Jesuit thus bursts 
upon him :— 


** Man of this world, thou know’st not those who tread 
The stepa of great Ignatius, those that bear 
The name of Jesus and his cross. I’ve sunk 
For ever title, rank, wealth—even my being; 

2 And, self-annihilated, boast myself 

A limb, a nameless limb, of that vast body 
That shall bespread the world, heck’d, untraced 
Like God’s own presence, every where, yet nowhere— 
Th’ invisible control, by which Rome rules 
The universal mind of man. On me - 
My father’s palace gates no more shall open, 
I own no more my proud ancestral name, 
I have no property even in these weeds,— 
These coarse and simple weeds I wear; nor will, 
Nor passion, nor affection, nor the love 
Of kindred, touch this earth-estranged heart; 
My personal being is absorb’d and dead. 
Thou think’st it much with cilice, scourge, and fast, 
To macerate thy all too pamper’d body; ; 
That thy sere heart is seal’d to woman’s love; 
That child shall never climb thy knees, nor call thee 
His father :—on the altar of my God 
I’ve laid a nobler sacrifice; a soul 
Conscious it might have compass’d empire. This 
I’ve done; and in no brief and frantic fit 
Of youthful lust ungratified—in the hour 
Of disappointed pride. A noble, born 
Of Rome's patrician blood, rich, letter’d, versed 
In the affairs of men; no monkish dreamer, 
Hearing heaven’s summons in ecstatic vision. 
God spoke within this heart, but with the voice 
Of stern, deliberate duty, and I rose 
Resolved to sail the flood, to tread the fire— 
That’s nought—to quench all natural compunction, 
To know nor right, nor wrong, nor crime nor virtue, 
But as subservient to Rome's cause and Heaven's. 
I’ve school’d my haughty soul to subtlest craft, 
I’ve strung my tender heart to bloodiest havoc, 





* Milman’s dramatic poem of “ Anne Boleyn.” 
NO. VI. 3D 
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And stand prepared to wear the martyr’s flames 

Like nuptial robes;—far worse, to drag to the stake 

My friend, the brother of my soul—if thus 

I sear the hydra’s heads of heresy.” 

Strangely perverted enthusiast! He has come to England 
to compass the destruction of Anne Boleyn, through which, it 
is hoped, the Protestantism of the land will be shaken to its 
foundation; and, after pursuing his aim by a course of atroci- 
ties, with the punishment of which the very gibbet of Tyburn 
would have been degraded, his sgle remaining purpose is to go 
forth as a missionary among the Indians, where he expects 
nothing but a life of suffering and a death of violence ! 

Such was the organization of this most profound of secret 
societies; and its career, which forms the strangest episode 
of modern history, was in full harmony with its character and 
purposes. Addressing themselves to the overthrow of the Re- 
formation, the Jesuits brought back multitudes to Rome. De- 
voting themselves to the work of education, amidst the mighty 
intellectual stir that had commenced in Europe, they soon ac- 
quired the character of the best of schoolmasters, by throwing 
«side the formal routine, and training every pupil according to 
his particular fitness. Casting their eyes over the whole world, 
and, even then, grudging its littleness, they sent their mission- 
aries to countries hitherto unknown or overlooked, and in a 
few years were able to report their converts by thousands and 
tens of thousands. As spiritual confessors of monarchs and the 
:nistresses of monarchs, of statesmen and the favourites of states- 
men, they quickly obtained the direction of public events, and 
became the political arbiters of the fate of Europe. No plot was 
oo latent for their keen inspection and universal espionage. 
No instrument was too humble in that complicated machinery 
vy which such vast results were produced. And descending 
{rom these generalities to specific cases, we find, that no zealot 
‘ould be too ascetic for their strict demands of superior sanc- 
tity, and no semi-penitent debauchee so wedded to his one sin 
as not to find a full tolerance for its commission in the subtle 
casuistry of his Jesuit confessor. 

In this way the order was moving onward to universal do- 
iminion, not however with the resounding tread of a conqueror, 
jut with sandaled foot and abased head, gliding silently through 
the crowd, telling its beads as it went. But let the very 
Prince of Darkness himself quote Scripture for his purpose, 
or even disguise himself as an angel of light, his coming and 
going will at last be felt in the desolation which he leaves 
behind him. And thus it was with the Jesuits. After the 
first burst of admiration had passed away, a misgiving suc- 
ceeded, and a strict inquest was commenced. The whole 
world grew suspicious, and detection, as might have been ex- 
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pected, surely followed. It was found that the Popery they were 
re-establishing was not even that of the Pope but of the General 
of the Order, and that while the former was infallible in theory, 
the latter was so in practice. It was found, also, that the 
Christianity which they propagated beyond the bounds of 
Europe was so adapted to every creed, that even its very 
form had almost wholly disappeared. Thus, they had iden- 
tified Christ with Confucius, and the gospel Trinity with the 
Hindoo Trimurti, while savages were allowed to worship their 
ghosts and hobgoblins indifferently with the saints and angels 
of the Popish calendar. And how had the Jesuits discharged 
their momentous trust as the masters of colleges and in- 
structors of the youth of Europe? It was found that though 
they had made ripe and ready scholars, they had not produced 
a single master intellect. Bringing up the mind to a certain 
point of accomplishment, at which it would still remain obedient, 
they there arrested its progress. And as statesmen, where was 
their patriotism? They were Jesuits, and nothing more. They 
had no parents, no kindred, no country ; and what mattered it 
then to them though a kingdom should perish if their own order 
survived, though a monarch should be undone if their general’s 
mandate was fulfilled? The suspicion, the envy, and the dread 
of kings, popes, and statesmen, were further aggravated as well 
as justified by the atrocities which the Jesuits not only tole- 
rated, but even enjoined, when their own interests were at 
stake. Poison and the dagger had come into use with por- 
tentous frequency, and sovereigns quickly found that their 
tenure of life was insecure so soon as they opposed a 
Jesuit movement. Had the Old Man of the Mountains re- 
turned to life, and extended his sway over the world it- 
self? Who could tell? for a craft more profound than that 
of the Assassins concealed the proceedings of the Jesuits. 
Humanity found itself outraged by their deeds, and the uni- 
versal cry for their suppression was as loud from Popish as 
from Protestant communities. Kingdom after kingdom drove 
them into banishment; and at last the seal of condemnation 
was set upon them by Clement XIV. in 1773, by a bull in 
which the order itself was declared to be “annulled and ex- 
tinguished for ever, and to all eternity.” It was a perilous 
deed, and this the poor pontiff knew, for, on signing the in- 
strument, he exclaimed, “ This suppression will be my death!” 
In less than a year afterwards he suddenly and strangely sick- 
ened ; and having been daily in dread of some such event, he 

said in his last moments, “I am going to eternity, and I know 
’ for what.” The horrible condition of the corpse after death 
could have procured no honest verdict of “died by the visita- 
tion of God.” 
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This “eternal” suppression of one infallible was reversed 
by another infallibility, after the iterated and reiterated eter- 
nity had held on for forty-one years. This was done in 1814, 
that era so pregnant with vast political changes both for evil 
and for good. Since that period the open movements in the 
history of the order we well know, for it has built up for itself 
a home in Britian, and now dwells in the midst of us. And 
yet, what indication does the open give of the secret history of 
such a society? Again we begin to feel the spiritual atmos- 
phere more heavily laden, and by its baneful effects can trace 
the fresh coming of the “ pestilence that walketh in darkness.” 
Whence, otherwise, those strange perversions to Popery now so 
frequent among us—perversions, too, not of the ignorant and 
lowly, but of the high-born, the learned, and the intelligent ¢ 
Do not these indicate the presence of some persuasive power 
called into full operation—some new apparatus of craft and 
cunning that had been previously held in abeyanee? For how 
else has Popery suddenly became so powerful after it had slept 
so long? Is it changed? Is it improved? Has it become 
less perverse in its doctrines, less earthly in its character, and 
less grasping in its ambition? Is it more scriptural and more 
apostolical than it was a century ago! No, it still is, and dares 
not be otherwise than, the unchanged and unchangeable. But 
it is men who have changed, and the causes of that change we 
are justified in surmising- The last and mightiest of all secret 
societies has only recruited its strength and improved its experi- 
ence by the forty-one years’ interval; and now has risen up 
in greater power than ever, for the overthrow of Protestantism, 
and the subjugation of the world. 

Is this, then, the power which our statesmen will delight to 
honour? Let them but traffic with it, and it needs no pro- 
phet to foretell the issue. It must be all or nothing, and its 
power to accomplish the first alternative we have already seen. 
But Jesuitism has now become innocent and effete !—yes, even 
as Popery was some thirty years ago. It knocked at our door, 
and we gave it entrance that it might lie down and die in 
peace ; but now it is so strong that it confronts us in our own 
home, and peremptorily demands half possession, in the full 
confidence of converting that half into a whole. By what 
strange judicial: blindness have we been stricken, that, unde- 
terred by the warning, we seek to hasten the catastrophe by 
admitting the Jesuits also ? 
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Encyciopzp1A BRITANNICA. Eighth Edition. Vols. I. and II. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. 


We need not enlarge on the advantages of a good Encyclopedia. To 
parties in large towns, who have neither wealth to purchase, nor the 
requisite leisure to consult a voluminous library, and still more to such 
as, living in rural districts or the colonies, are far from these great pub- 
lic libraries which, in the capitals of old countries, are the full and 
open reservoirs of knowledge, a work which, moderate in compass and 
in price, presents an adequate and accurate digest of the contributions 
of centuries to every department of literature and science, is an acquisi- 
tion not important only but invaluable. 

The difficulties in the preparation of such a work, however, are as 
serious as its advantages are apparent. If compiled, as in the case of 
our earliest Cyclopedias, chiefly by one individual, its range of subjects 
is necessarily limited, and its treatment even of these superficial.. If 
again prepared on the principle of the division of labour, which regu- 
lates the quality of the products as well of intellect as of handicraft, — 
its different departments, and even the individual details of these, being 
treated by different writers,—while the range of topics is widened, and 
the intellectua! and literary character of the work as a whole immeasur- 
ably elevated, the differences in execution and style, and the want of 
suitable proportions, in the various parts, may invest it even under the 
most competent editorial superintendence with an aspect of incom-— 
pleteness and inequality, satisfactory neither to the professional student- 
nor to the intelligent general reader. The history of the great work 
before us affords ample illustration of the difficulties in question, while 
its last and current editions supply the proof how wonderfully these 
may be overcome by the union of judgment with capital and enterprise. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica was originally planned by Mr William 
Smellie, one of those erudite printers, who, during the last century, 
mingled with and adorned the literary society of Edinburgh. Has- 
tening daily from the compositor’s frame to the student’s bench, he 
passed with distinction through the curriculum of arts, and thence- 
forth steadily prosecuting his studies, although he never abandoned his 
. calling, he eventually became a copious and popular writer, and the 
chosen associate of such men as Lords Monboddo and Kaimes, Hume, 
Burns, Gregory, and Dugald Stewart. Having sketched the plan of 
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the Encyclopedia, he at the same time edited and printed the first edi- 
tion of it,—the multitudinous articles of which it was composed pro- 
ceeding, with comparatively few exceptions, from his own pen. As 
a monument of individual attainment and industry, it was a suffi- : 
ciently remarkable performance, and is to this day a literary curi- 





osity ; but from the necessities of the case, it was, while a respect- 
able, yet even for the time a very defective, compilation. A second 
edition was issued within a few years, on a larger scale, but still 
on the miserably inadequate basis of entrusting to one or two 
individuals a range of literature and science more than sufficient to 
engage the pens ef an academy. Matters were somewhat improved 
in the third edition, under the superintendence of Mr Colin Macfar- 
quhar, also a printer, who, although not equal to his predecessor in 
literary ability and taste, yet, as is evident from the circumstance that he 













called in the aid of various accomplished contributors (among others, Dr 
Gleig, afterwards Bishop of Brechin, and Dr Doig of Stirling, one of the 
first classics of his time), was more than his equal in practical judgment. 
Mr Macfarquhar, however, having died while the edition was in pro- 
gress, Dr Gleig succeeded to the direction, and under his management 
the work first began to assume that high literary character which it has 
since maintained and so signally developed. Dr Gleig immediately 
enlarged the staff of contributors, and succeeded in enlisting the services 
of (among others) Professor Robison, whose reputation, always high, 
has recently been signalised by the intimation that his professorial pre- 
Jections were largely influential in delivering the mind of Chalmers 
from that philosophical scepticism by which, when a student, he was 
for atime disturbed.* His accession at once stamped the character 
of the scientific department of. the work, and raised it in that respect 
to the level of its French competitor, with which previously, in its 
philosophical portions, it had contrasted so unfavourably. The numerous 
papers, indeed, which he wrote for this edition were so admirable, that 
after the lapse of half a century their value is but slightly impaired, 
so that, with a few notes and addenda, most of them maintain their 
places in the latest issue of the Encyclopedia. It is impossible, at the 
present time, to estimate the influence which the Encyclopedia by these 
papers—combining as they did the highest science and most. acute 
reasoning, with the most reverential regard for divine truath—must have 
exercised on the educated mind of the country at the beginning of the 
present century, and how much it did to stem the tide of philoso- 
phical infidelity which was then being poured over Christendom from 
the poisonous. fountains of the French Encyclopedists.t 


* “The Edinburgh Professor,” says Dr Hanna, “ of whom he at once entertained 
the profoundest admiration, and to whom he was most largely indebted, was Dr 
Robison.” — Memoirs of Dr Chalmers, vol. i. pp. 43, 44. See also Dr Chalmers’ own 
references in his “ Institutes of Theology,” vol. i. pp. 29, 30. 

+ The article on Physics, and the latter part of that on Philosophy, contain the 

. substance of the lectures to which Dr Chalmers confessed himself so much indebted. 
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Three further editions were issued between 1810 and 1814, in which 
little was done to continue the improvement of the work, if we except 
the mathematical contributions of Professor Wallace. Having then, 
however, passed into the hands of Mr Constable, his large and liberal 
management was speedily evinced by the publication of the well- 
known Supplement in six volumes, under the editorship of the late 
Professor Napier, containing numerous treatises in those depart- 
ments in which the Encyclopedia was most defective, by our most 
eminent writers, with a few from distinguished members of the French 
Academy. The Supplement commenced in 1815 was completed in 
1824, and in supplementing closed the series of defective editions. 
The faults of the work, notwithstanding all that had been done for 
it, were apparent ; indeed the recent spacious additions had cast the 
body of the old erection so far into the shade, and given the entire 
structure so irregular and unscientific an aspect, that it was evident 
the next step would be to take down the whole and use the materials 
in the erection of a nobler and more fitly-proportioned edifice. Shortly 
afterwards, accordingly, the copyright having been purchased by the 
present proprietors, they issued proposals for the publication of a 
new edition, again under the charge of Professor Napier, their aim 
being to “widen it in its compass, to amplify and improve it in its 
contents, and to raise it in all respects toa level with the modes 
of thinking and spirit of the age.” Success was secured before the 
enterprise was entered or ; for, in such circumstances—in a wealthy 
and educated community, and with such materials as the existing basis 
of operation—the conditions of success are simply a publisher and an 


-editor: a publisher with capital to devote to so great a work, and wise 


and Jarge-hearted liberality to expend it; and an editor, a man of in- 
formation and accomplishment, with extensive literary connections, a 
thorough knowledge of preceding editions, and some experience of the 
peculiar work required in the prosecution of such an undertaking. 
The result was the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia,—justly hailed - 
as one of the literary wonders of the world,—a temple worthy of the 
Arts and Sciences, to which it is dedicated, and of the hosts of worship- 
pers who in all lands have since hastened to inquire at its oracle. 

This is not the place to enter into a minute criticism of the edition 
in its various parts. There are few of the “learned host” by which, in 
the present century, “the intellectual empire of Britain” has been upheld, 
who did not task themselves on its behalf; so that from the Introduc- 
tory Dissertations which Scotland furnished as the vestibule of the edi- 
fice, to the last of the works and sketches which adorn its hundred 
compartments, the student finds himself in the company often of genius 


and eloquence, and always of intellect and learning. It is sufficient to 


name in the mathematical and physical departments, the treatises of 
Robison, Playfair, Biot, Brewster, Roget, Arago, and Traill; in that 
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of the mechanical arts, the papers of Robison, Hosking, and Sir John 
' Barrow; in that of terrestrial physics, the treatises of Leslie, Arnott, 
Wilson, Phillips, Fleming, and Jameson ; in that of biography, the 
eontributions of Young, Hampden, and De Quincey ; in that of poli- 
tical science, the articles of Empson, M‘Culloch, Malthus, Ricardo, 
and Mill; in that of medicine, Craigie, Roget, and Christison ; 
and in the department of miscellaneous literature, Scott, Jeffrey, 
Hamilton, Playfair, Haydon, and Moore; while the lustre which these 
names shed upon the enterprise attracted the services of many besides, 
who were not only willing but ambitious, as they were undoubtedly 
worthy, to become the associates of such a company. 

In the Ereutu Epirion, the issue of which has now been commenced, 
all the principal treatises of the Seventh are of course preserved ; but 
the publishers announce that the whole will undergo careful revision 
and extensive correction. ‘* Articles rendered imperfect by the lapse of 
time will be submitted for improvement to writers intimately conver- 
sant with the respective subjects, whilst other articles will be superseded 
by entirely new contributions, and subjects not formerly embraced in 
its pages will be added. Besides the valuable disquisitions on science, 
literature, arts, and commerce, by the illustrious men who assisted in 
the production of the former editions of this great work, its stores will 
be further enriched by contributions from many of the most distinguished 
writers of the present day, whose names will appear with the volumes 
to which they contribute.” The history of the last edition affords an 
ample guarantee that the publishers will do not less in these respects 
than they promise, so that the work will speedily occupy even a higher 
elevation than it has yet attained. 

The first volume embraces a new introductory dissertation by Arch- 
bishop Whately on “‘ The Rise, ‘Progress, and Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity,” and the second a new and elaborate treatise on agriculture 
from the pen of one quite as competent in his own department, Mr 
Wilson of Edington Mains. And the arrangements for the future, so 
far as announced, embrace a continuation of the Dissertations on the 
progress of Physical Science to the present time, by Professor James 
Forbes, and papers on Atterbury by Mr Macaulay, and on Christianity 
and also on Dr Arnold by Dr W. L. Alexander. We had intended 
to advert specially to Archbishop Whately’s Dissertation, but finding 
that it contains, within a hundred pages, a collection of the leading 
ecclesiastical and theological speculations which the learned prelate has 
promulgated in his previous writings, we think it better to avail ourselves 
in an early number of the opportunity which it presents of adverting to 
these more formally than we can do in this connection. Suffice it for 
the present to say, as to the plan of the Dissertation, that it does not 
seem to us to be the happiest, and that the author would have rendered 
a more pre-eminent service, and better preserved the uniformity of the 
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volume in which it occurs, had he made it not abstract but historical 
in its character ; and as to the execution, that it is characterised by all 
the excellencies, and not a few of the defects, by which the distinguished 
prelate has achieved for himself so chequered a reputation. 

We hope to return to the Encyclopzedia during its issue, and will 
mark with interest the changes and modifications it undergoes. Mean- 
while we shall but add, that in looking over these two noble volumes, 
the thought has repeatedly occurred to us—would that such a work were 
within the reach of the rising ministry of our Churches! How much 
would its perusal and study accomplish in the way of enlarging the in- 
formation and strengthening the mental power of its possessors ! and how 
great a service would thus be rendered at a time like the present, when 
the world is living fast, and when the intellectual level of the com- 
munity is so rapidly rising that the ministry must either rise.with and 
above it, or lose that influence which intelligence and accomplishment 
alone can preserve to them, even in the midst of a Christian community ! 
Much has been said within the last few years of schemes for providing 
minister’s libraries, to be held in perpetuity as the property of congre- 
gations. We never expected much fruit from such proposals, nor do we 
deem them either so desirable or so practicable in their character as they 
may at first sight appear. We cannot but think that “a more excel- 
lent way” would be to aim at the removal of that scandal of Protestant 
Christendom, the inadequate support of the ministry, and thus leave, 
while we enable, each individual to select his own general library in 
accordance with his own necessities and tastes. But our objections 
would certainly not apply to the congregational purchase of a work 
like the Excyctorzp1a Britannica—a library in itself, and yet a 
unity—and from its range and execution suiting minds of every cast 
and calibre. It is a work which, in the most favourable circumstances, 
few ministers can hope to provide out of their own resources, and the 
possession of which would serve them in better stead than any number 
of works in miscellaneous literature they are at all likely to acquire. _ 
We know that we have among our readers not a few of the educated 
laymen of the Churches—men who can both appreciate such a hint 
as this, and who by their influence can do much to carry it out in 
their respective spheres. We commend it, with all earnestness, to their 
consideration. That would be a happy day for the minister, and an 
auspicious one for his congregation, that witnessed the accession of the 
Encyciopzp1a Britannica to the Manse Lisrary. 





John De Wycliffe, D.D. A Monograph, &c. By Ropert Vavuauan, 
. D.D. 


Seeleys, London. 


Wvycuirre is indeed a noble theme; and it is matter of thankfulness 
that the task of recording the events of his history and analysing his 
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opinions, has fallen into hands so competent to do it justice as the 
author of the elegant volume before us. Dr Vaughan became favour- 
ably known as an author by a large work in two volumes, which ap- 
peared in 1828, on “ The Life and Opinions of Wycliffe.” A second 
edition of the work was published in 1831. Since that period, the 
author has been pursuing an honourable career of usefulness in the 
publication of various treatises, which have laid the Christian church 
under no small obligation to his industrious pen. In the successful 
management, moreover, of a leading review, he has acquired greater 
skill and ease as a writer, with a shrewder discernment of the wants 
and tastes of the great mass of our reading public ; and, without pan- 
dering to aught that is corrupt and false in sentiment, has learned the 
happy art of investing details, gathered only from tedious investigations 
amid the mouldy smell of ancient manuscripts and the dust of forgot- 
ten volumes, with all the vividness and interest of recent occurrences. 
Much that is curious and instructive would emerge from a comparison 
of the present “ Monograph” with the author's former work on the 
same subject. Perhaps, as we shall have occasion to notice imme- 
diately, he has allowed a judgment of rare balance and compass to be 
somewhat warped and controlled by the shape which his materials for- 
merly took in his life of Wycliffe, and by the desire which he evinces 
to vary his treatment of the subject by certain picturesque embellish- 
ments, hardly admissible in the simple prose of common history. On 
the whole, however, the improvement is great and manifest. He drops 
a considerable amount of irrelevant narrative respecting events which 
had but a slender bond of connection with the biography of Wycliffe, 
and keeps closely to the latter, as more conscious of the value of the 
materials which were strictly germane to his theme, and of his own 
power to handle them so adroitly, that, while nothing is left entangled 
and obscure from undue compression, all the “unities” in the grave 
but thrilling drama which he weaves before the reader are effectual 

secured. There is no lack of enthusiasm in the spirit with which 
he reverts to the subject of his early studies. On the contrary, Dr 
Vaughan seems one of those few authors with whom—as with Edmund 
Burke, that great master of English prose—the imaginative element 
is more visible in their later than in their earlier works, and seems all 
the richer in virtue of the slow process with which it has reached ma- 
turity. The principal feature of the present work is the pictorial effect 
which he contrives to give to his description of scenes and narration of 
events. Carlyle, and more especially Macaulay, have done much to 
bring this species of historic writing into vogue and favour. Nor is it 
without its advantages. The spirit of history need not be lost in the 
costume of the events of which it is composed, ‘as character is sometimes 
most strikingly indicated by the very expression of the face. The 
effort to reproduce on the page or canvass the outward form of great 
events, when based:on an extensive knowledge of details, and accom- 
plished with success, is a help not merely'to the memory but to the 
understanding of the reader. Our author cannot, like Carlyle, in those 
better passages of his works shining out occasionally amid a chaotic 
wilderness of disjointed verbiage, complete a picture of the past by a 
few brief strokés, which illuminate the scene with all the suddenness 
and vividness of lightning. Nor has he the artistic skill with which 
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Macaulay can group men and things before the eye, as if the calo- 
type had been .an invention as old as history, and by means of 
it events were placed before us fresh and clear as when they origi- 
nally occurred. Such genius is a rare gift, and no more than mad- 
ness is susceptible of histrionic counterfeit. Much of the work be- 
fore us may be described as historical painting; and, pleased with the 
general truthfulness of the outline and the colouring, we need not 
quarrel if, in the slow elaboration with which the details are filled up, 
we are sometimes reminded of the process by which inventories are 
prepared, or the engineer constructs his report. Many of the scenes 
depicted by our author attain almost the highest excellence of the art, 
while his intelligent and thorough sympathies with religious principle 
enable him at times to breathe a life and spirit into the picture, which 
no man whose moral nature is dead and without culture in the matter 
of religion can ever impart to the narration of events in which the re- 
ligious principle, whether in jts sad perversions or sound development, 
is the moving spring. We may add, that, as contrasted with his pre- 
vious volumes, even the style and diction of Dr Vaughan, to judge 
from the present work, have ripened into the strength, fulness, and 
beauty of composition, which can only be expected from a practised 
writer and a growing mind. Magnificent as was the subject which has 
become to him the “ primitiz et ultimz” of his literary research and 
toil, the manner in which he has executed his task is fully worthy of it, 
and in saying thus much, no mean tribute of gratitude and admiration 
is rendered to the author. To be ¢hehistorian of Wycliffe is really tomake 
his own name matter of history. Without the presumption involved in 
the sacrilege by which the sculptor stole immortality at the expense of 
the divine honour, it is Phidias in clear relief on the shield of Minerva. 

Wycliffe was indeed no common man—the Luther of England— 
by priority, if not by pre-eminence, the Luther of all Christendom. 
His attainments in philosophy secured him rapid preferment as a 
teacher, and alone would have won him renown ; for his treatise on 
“The Reality of Universal Ideas,” according to D’Aubigné, “made a 
sensation” in the philosophical world. His views of science were in 
advance of his age, if we may judge from his contemptuous rejection of 
alchymy and astrology. His conduct as a minister of the gospel, in 
some measure reflected from and illustrated by the copious and earnest 
enforcement of pastoral duty in his writings, was a shining example in 
an age of official misconduct and self-seeking. The general soundness 
of his doctrinal views is remarkable ; for if we except his belief in an 
intermediate state, in regard to which the prayers of the living were 
to some degree available for the comfort of the dead, it would be dif- 
ficult to mention any gross deviation from the creed of evangelical 
Protestantism ; and though he has been styled the morning-star of the 
Reformation, there are few, if any other points, in which he comes 
short of the noontide glory of its sun. The pre-eminent service which 
he rendered to his age and nation in the first translation of the Bible 
into our vernacular tongue, must secure place and remembrance for his 


- name as a household word wherever that tongue is spoken. In his public 


proceedings—as is now placed in the clearest light by the skilful re- 
searches of his biographer—there was no want either of moral 
courage or consistency. The strange mystery of his character is 
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heightened by the utter absence of all information respecting his 
relations or his domestic life. The only glimpse into it which 
we can discern in the whole large volume before us is that one 
Purvey, his curate, lived for a time in his house. He is the Mel- 
chizedek of our ecclesiastical history, as well from this mysterious 
blank in his personal relationships, as in the isolation of his faith amid 
the surrounding idolatry and darkness of his age, the saintly deeds 
of his spiritual priesthood, and his strange foreshadowing of better 
things to come. 

The plan on which Dr Vaughan constructs the present volume is 
perhaps liable to some exceptions. The device has the merit of quaint- 
ness. Under a series of headings,—“ Wycliffe and the Wycliffes, 
Wycliffe in Oxford, Wycliffe as Master of Balliol, Wycliffe and the re- 
ligious orders, Wycliffe on the power of church and state, Wycliffe and 
English Romanism, Wycliffe as professor of divinity, Wycliffe as a 
diplomatist, Wycliffe as a confessor, Wycliffe and the English Bible, 
Wycliffe as a parish priest, Wycliffe as an author, Wycliffe and his suc- 
cessors,’"—he groups successfully and cleverly the leading incidents in 
the Reformer’s history, and the features of his character. So far the 
arrangement is in harmony with thé historical order of events, but in a 
biography of such importance, and intrinsically so replete with interest, 
we would have preferred the grave simplicity of regular history in the 
evolution of the details. We find, for example, a reference to the per- 
sonal piety of Wycliffe, and to his sickness and death, under the 
chapter which professes to be a critique on his merits and characteristics 

.as an author. A disadvantage still more serious is sustained by the 
method adopted. The reader pursues his course through several chap- 
ters, with growing admiration alike for the subject of the biography 
and the ability of the biographer, but haunted by an impression that 
although in the public conduct of Wycliffe there is so much to com- 
mand our esteem, no facts have as yet emerged from which one can in- 
fer that in his private character, with due abatement for the darkness of 
his times, he was an earnest and evangelical Christian. It would have 
been more according to the truth of history, and it would have added in 
our judgment to the accuracy and faithfulness of the portraiture, if the 
impression left on the reader by a perusal of the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters, in which the exemplary spirit of Wycliffe as a parish priest, and 
the general soundness of his views as an author, are ably unfolded, had 
been produced at an earlier stage in the narrative. it is to the credit 
of D’ Aubigné, that in tracing the career of any eminent person who has 
been an instrument in the hands of providence for the accomplishment 
of great and good results affecting the interests of the church of Christ, 
he is careful to ascertain, in the first instance, the real spring of his 
public movements, in the sincere and personal godliness which gave 
them shape and direction. Some confidence in: Wycliffe to this effect 
is produced by the extract from the “ Objections to Friars,”—remark- 
able in its way, if for nothing more than the phrase so repeatedly oc- 
curing in it, “ Christ's religion ;” a phrase which, in its connection, in- 
dicates that the mind of the Reformer at this early period, and on his first 
appearance in controversy, was open to the belief that a spurious and 
counterfeit Christianity was possible, nay, more, was a system in actual 

rations in a word, that Antichrist, in the religion of the friars, so con- 
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trasted with “ Christ’s religion,” was already in existence and at work, 
We may remark in passing, that in the extract, the old term “ siker” 
occurs, and is unhappily rendered “true.” It is identical with the 
Scotch word “ siccar,” “ sure,” or “ certain,” under which meaning the 
force of the two sentences in which it occurs is more clearly elicited. 
For such extracts, with the just and luminous commentary of Dr 
Vaughan upon them, we could have spared, or would have relished 
better in the form of a note, some portion of the antiquarian lore with 
which he illustrates the state of England in its outward aspects and ma- 
terial interests during the age of Wycliffe. There is a description of 
the state of roads in Britain, and of the streets in London, hung loosely 
upon a reference to Wycliffe’s first journey to Oxford,—a description 
most graphic, and full of curious facts, but so prolonged that the rea- 
der is tempted occasionally to suspect that the author is leading him 
out of the road. And when we are engaged in the ungracious part of 
the critic’s office, we might hint a doubt whether Chicheley, the pri- 
mate of all England, was present, as is here stated, at the disinterment 
of the remains of Wycliffe. Fuller affirms that “ Richard Fleming, 
bishop of Lincoln, diocesan of Lutterworth, sent his officers (vultures 
with a quick sight and scent at a dead carcase) to ungrave him,” and 
specifying the official parties present, has no allusion to the primate. 
The sarcastic note at the expense of Dr Todd breathes rather too much 
of the irritation of personal controversy, and seems unsuited to the 
calm dignity of a historic monograph. No one can approve of the 
jealous carping with which Dr Todd, however useful as an antiquary, 
has nibbled at the reputation and productions of our author, but the 
latter has surely by this time vindicated for himself such a status in the 
literary world that he can afford to leave these assaults, if we may 
borrow a theological phrase, under condign preterition. We deside- 
rate some information in regard to the letter of excuse alleged to have 
been transmitted by Wycliffe to Pope Urban II. We quite agree that 
it is written “‘ in a tone of keen and subdued sarcasm,” so much so that 
we deem it foolish to build on it, as some have done, a charge of in- 
consistency against the Reformer, because, while he elsewhere fxe- 
quently denounces the papal power as antichrist, he speaks of the pope 
in the letter as “ the highest vicar which Christ has on earth.” It is ~ 
evident from the tone of the letter that he is reasoning ex concessis, and 
dealing with the pope according to his own pretensions; but still, if 
genuine, we are inclined to suspect that it was issued as one of his in- 
numerable small tracts in sarcastic ridicule of the claims of Popery, 
rather than transmitted as a formal answer to the summons of Urban. 
The exceptions which we have taken to this volume are small in 
themselves, and are smaller still when regarded in the light of the 
sterling excellence of the book. We hasten, accordingly, again to ex- 
press our sense of its merits in the patient and prolonged investigation 
which the author has conducted into the materials out of which he has 
woven his history,—the ripe judgment he has brought to bear on these 
materials,—his quiet felicity in evolving out of the complicated trans- 
-actions of a dark age a consistent and interesting story,—the current 
of deep reflection by which, amid the simple record of outward events, 
the reader is made alive to thetr true significance, and, in spite of what 
were otherwise to outward seeming dry and tame, floats onward as on 
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the groundswell of a buoyant tide,—the tasteful élegance in the general 
tenor of the narrative, and the presiding and habitual spirit of caution, 
so that justice in the analysis of character is never sacrificed to the love 
of brilliant antithesis or eloquent caricature. Dr Vaughan, more than 
most historians, gives us his subject as he finds him, rather than as, 
in the service of any special purpose, or under any strength of preju- 
dice, he would wish him to be or to appear. 

An important duty, incumbent on the historian of Wycliffe, relates 
to the investigation of certain charges and insinuations which. have been 
often urged against him by his enemies. Of course, all these charges 
it would be impossible to overtake within ordinary limits. Some of 
them are best met by the wit and humour of old Fuller, who quotes 
from Walsingham the following list of foul epithets applied to the Re- 
former as his appropriate epitaph: ‘ The devil’s instrument, church’s 
enemy, people’s confusion, heretic’s idol, hypocrite’s mirror, schism’s 
broacher, hatred’s sower, lies’ forger, flattery’s sink, who at his death 
despaired like Cain, and, stricken by the horrible judgments of God, 
breathed forth his wicked soul into the dark mansions of the black 
devil.” This accumulation of odious charges were worth quoting, were 
it only for the inimitable sarcasm with which Fuller replies to it. 
*« Surely,” he remarks, “ he with whose name this epitaph beginneth 
and endeth was with the maker clean through the contrivance 
thereof!”- Other insinuations preferred against him are of little mo- 
ment. Because he escaped the flames of martyrdom, it is affirmed 
that he was deficient in personal courage. In no instance, however, 
when there was any occasion to confront danger in behalf of truth, did 
he betray any disposition to shrink from the post of duty, however 
environed with peril. He had counted the cost before he built the 
tower. It was in no spirit of blind zeal that he committed himself to 
a course of procedure that of necessity brought him into collision with 
the great ones of the earth. ‘“ We have only,” to use his own words, 
as quoted by Dr Vaughan, “to declare with constancy the law of God 
before Caesarean prelates, and°straightway the flower of martyrdom 
will be at hand.” Wycliffe did declare the law of God before the 
prelates of the time, and that they should have been baulked in their 
attempts to compass his destruction was owing to no lack of faithful- 
ness and intrepidity on the part of the reformer. ‘ Admirable !” 
shouts honest Fuller, “that a hare so often hunted with so many 
packs of hounds should die at last quietly sitting in his form!” It is 
of more consequence that he should be vindicated from the charge of 
sinister and unworthy motives in the resolute stand which he made 
against the insidious aggressions and demoralizing practices of the men- 
dicant orders. Archbishop Langham, who had been a monk, ejected 
him as secular warden from Canterbury Hall, and Wycliffe carried 
the matter by appeal to Rome, where it took issue in the rejection of 
his suit in 1370. That a feeling of irritation, in consequence of this 
adverse decision, could not have been the origin of his controversy 
with the friars, or of his career as a reformer, although his zeal in this 
direction may have derived some strength and impulse from it, is con- 
clusively demonstrated in the present monograph, The darkest shade 
resting on his history will be found in his behaviour before the convo- 
cation at Oxford, when summoned to answer especially for his 
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alleged heresy in the denial of transubstantiation, and even this shade 
may be held to be completely dissipated under the sifting examinations 
of Dr Vaughan. The enemies of Wycliffe, from his contemporary 
Knighton downwards, insist that before the convocation, he repudiated 
the doctrine on this subject to which he had given utterance in his 
teaching at Oxford. Happily the confession delivered by him on the 
occasion is preserved both in its Latin and English form. They are 
both appended to this biography, and enable us to form a judgment on 
the creed of Wycliffe and the comments of his biographer. The Latin 
confession abounds in scholastic technicalities,—a consideration which 
partly explains the obscurity on which his enemies might advance their 
charge, and which, in the analogous case at Lambeth, Dr Vaughan 
finds of use in disposing of similar charges against the reformer. It is 
a consideration of evident weight in the interpretation of all the theo- 
logical documents emanating from his pen, and sugyests an. omission 
on the part of our author which he might do well to supply. Suffi- 
cient prominence is not given to the fame Wycliffe acquired in scho- 
lastic philosophy, and to which, perhaps, he was indebted for the 
standing which first made his opinions influential, and his name an au- 
thority on religious subjects, and in this connection it would have been 
a boon to have had a digression on the style and methods of this phi- 
losophy as then prosecuted—a digression which Dr Vaughan could 
have given.in a form as interesting as many of those episodical refer- 
ences to the features and circumstances of the age which enliven and 
enrich the work before us. In regard, however, to the charge of 
equivocation before the clergy at Oxford, Wycliffe’s own confession is 
the best refutation of it, and next to that confession, the lucid expo- 
sition of his views on this important topic for which we are indebted 
to Dr Vaughan. 

The main lesson, perhaps, which may be gleaned from the life of 
Wycliffe is the true nature of the event which we are accustomed to 
term the Reformation. It was not so much a process of change as the 
result of a process. It was not the doing of Cranmer and his pious 
coadjutors, far less of Henry VIII. For a century and a half previ- 
ously, there had been tears and prayers and sore tribulation, faithful 
witnessing and heroic martyrdom,—all conducing to and issuing in the 
event to which we give the name of the Reformation. Truth had been 
spread, and the leaven of its holy influence could not be arrested in the 
rapidity of its dissemination through the mass of society. The Reforma- 
tion was the autumnal harvest rather than the pregnant spring-time of the 
movement. Theseed had been sown,—the blade hadrisen above the sur- 
face,—it had struggled long with the lingering frosts of a cruel winter and 
uncertain spring, and a summer even far from genial. The Reformation 
would have come though Henry VIII. had never lived, or had lived, 
instead of a lustful tyrant, an eunuch for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven. It boasts, therefore, a holier origin than Papists pertinaciously 
ascribe to it. It began with the Bible; and if any proof were needed 
that Wycliffe was beyond his age, the pinnacle that caught the sun 
while the valleys around yet slept in darkness, it was the sagacity with 
which he saw the results that would ensue from the introduction of the 
Bible to the familiar notice of his countrymen. It was to stamp the 
impress of his own views, so far as‘they were scriptural, on all coming 
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ages. There is a peculiar sense in which he was certainly beyond his 
age. In his translation of the Bible, he made himself the guide and 
companion of all generations. 

Such a man deserved an able biographer, and such he has found in 
* Dr Vaughan, from whose work we might have culled many interesting 
extracts, if we had not supposed that by this time it would be in the 
hands of all who study to become acquainted with the higher produc- 
tions of our literature. 





The Million-Peopled City ; or One-half of the People of London made 
known to the other half. By Joun Garwoop, M.A., Clerical Secre- 
tary of the London City Mission, and Editor of the London City Mis- 
sion Magazine. London: Wertheim & Macintosh. 


In one of his “ Latter-day Pamphlets,” Mr Carlyle, after a graphic de- 
scription of the workings of what he calls ‘“ Constituted Anarchy” in 
large towns, ridicules “ solemn Bishops and high Dignitaries, our divine 
* Pillars of Fire by night’ debating meanwhile, with their largest wigs 
and gravest look, upon something they call ‘ prevenient grace.’” So 
far as the remark is designed to ridicule the notion that discussions on 
the subject of divine grace can have no bearing upon the overthrow of 
‘constituted anarchy,” it is an extremely shallow one. All church 
history has for its invariable lesson, that in exact proportion as sound 
views are prevalent cn the subject of grace is the foundation firmly 
laid for vigorous and successful assaults on “ constituted anarchy.” We 
say, the foundation firmly laid, because the mere establishment of sound 
theoretical views will not, without special efforts to give them a right 
practical direction, lead to all the good that may result from them. 
There is no doubt that one class of minds are somewhat exclusively 
disposed to theoretical or doctrinal discussion, while another class have 
an equally decided bias towards the practical. In the Epistle to the 
Romans, one class of minds would find by far the most racy and valu- 
able pabulum in such discussions as those of the seventh and ninth 
chapters ; while another class would prize the condensed practical code 
of the twelfth chapter as the most congenial and useful portion of the 
book. Now, we would be very far from desiring to obliterate all dis- 
tinctions arising from the natural turn or talent of men’s minds towards 
the theoretical on the one hand, or the practical on the other. We 
would be far from saying to the argumentative mind, You must be- 
come as practical as your working neighbours; or to the practical 
mind, You must study points of doctrine with as minute care as if you 
had the entire responsibility of maintaining the cause of orthodoxy 
against all assailants. But we would have parties to cherish a high 
esteem for each other, and to recognise the importance of each other's 
department. The eye must not say to the hand, “I have no need of 
thee ;” nor again the head to the feet, “ I have no need of you.” The 
men of practice must pay deference to the men of theory, as clearing 
out the foundation on which their practical labours are built ; and the 
men of theory must pay deference to the men of practice, as turning to 
good account the foundation which they have laid bare, and the mate- 
vials. which they have quarried out. As science is to art, so is the doc- 
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trinal to the practical. Science is the handmaid of art, and art the 
efflorescence of science; the more perfect that science becomes, the 
greater are the facilities for perfection in art; and the more intent men 
are on the perfection of art, the more do they become convinced of the 
necessity of progress in science. So should it be in the field of theo- 
logy. The theoretical and the practical are linked in close alliance with 
each other. And it would be excessive folly either to regard them as 
necessarily antagonistic, or to pay undivided attention to the one, and 
totally overlook the other. 

For reasons such as these, it is our purpose in this Review, while 
discussing in chief subjects of a theoretical character, to keep an eye 
also on the practical, and endeavour, occasionally at least, to exhibit 
the great principles of truth, with the scientific investigation of which 
our pages must be mainly occupied, in actual operation, for the im- 
provement of the world, and the edification of the church. We have 
a peculiarly strong desire to direct attention from time to time to the 
application of true Christianity to the improvement of the social condi- 
tion of men—a subject exciting peculiar interest at the present day, and 
demanding the attention of orthodox Christians all the more, that men 
like Carlyle, Dickens, Mayhew, Owen, and the entire school of French 
Socialists, have so wretchedly erroneous notions on the relation of ortho- 
dox Christianity to social regeneration. We know of few things more 
utterly depressing and saddening than to find a writer, who possesses 
the public‘ear to so vast an extent as Mr Dickens, setting forward a 
wretched caricature like Mrs Jellyby as a representative of the evan- 
gelical philanthropy of the day. If such men are not able to compre- 
hend the divine link of connection between a sound evangelical creed 
and a consistent and benevolent life, they might at least have regard to 
the fact that, as a general rule, the connection does obtain; and not be 
guilty of the dishonesty of setting up a ridiculous éxception as the type 
of a very noble and important class. And as regards the last named 
writer in particular, it is surely high time, if he covets to be more than 
a mere castle-builder in the air—if he really aims to advance the great 
work of social regeneration—it is surely time for him to look out for 
a philanthropy made of “sterner stuff” than the imaginary ethereal 
benevolence, so common in his fictions, but so rare in actual life, and to 
learn to bow before that divine Spirit, who, as He is the author of all 
evangelical truth, is at the same time the great source and promoter of 
“the work of faith, the labour of love, and the patience of hope.” 


But at present we must confine ourselves to a mere notice of the 
work whose title we have transcribed, belonging as it does to a class of 
which the last five or six years, have furnished many interesting 
specimens. ‘ London,” it has been truly remarked, “ is a world in it- 
self, and its records embrace a world’s history. It has been the chief 
seat of English power, and knowledge, and wealth for nearly a thou- 
sand years; it is now the great centre of the civilization of all mankind. 
It contains 2,500,000 inhabitants. The number of strangers who re- 
sort to it daily is equal to the population of many capital cities. The 
people who are tributary to this metropolis, as the heart of the British 
empire, amount to a sixth of the whole human race. There is scarcely 
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@ commercial transaction upon the face of the globe which is not more 
or less connected with or represented by London ; the knowledge of its 
daily transactions goes forth to the uttermost ends of the earth. It con- 
tains within itself all that is gorgeous in wealth, and all that is squalid 
in poverty; all that is illustrious in knowledge, and all that is debased 
in ignorance ; all that is beautiful in virtue, and all that is revolting in 
crime. ; 

The London City Mission, employing some 300 intelligent Christian 
agents, who are constantly operating upon the darker districts of 
London, and making reports to the directors, cannot fail to be in pos- 
session of an immense amount of valuable and interesting information, 
both as to the state of the people, and the best means of civilising and 
Christianising them. In the volume before us, Mr’ Garwood, one of 
the secretaries of the City Mission, has broken ground in this interest- 
ing field.’ The present volume is confined to notices of five, out of 
some twenty or five-and-twenty classes that would be embraced in a 
complete description of the lower orders of London. Mr Garwood, 
however, promises, that should the present attempt be well received, 
and should his other engagements permit, he will endeavour, in due 
time, to complete his survey. The classes that figure in the present 
volume are the Ragged School class, Greenwich and Chelsea Pen- 
sioners, the Cab-driver, the Omnibus-man, and the Irish of London. 
The book consists, rather too much, perhaps, of extracts from reports, 
speeches, and descriptions of other writers, with a few observations by 
the compiler. Interesting extracts are presented from the reports of 
the city missionaries, when encouraging cases of conversion among the 
different classes come under their observation. From the nature of 
the work, it would hardly be possible to select a passage short enough 
for our limits that would convey a right idea of the character of the 
work as a whole. The information which it contains is, for the most 
part, extremely interesting,.and many of the individual cases recorded 
are remarkably striking and encouraging. 

But on the whole, like other books of the class, this must be ranked 
among what the French call memoires pour servir—contributions to- 
ward a complete work, rather than the work itself. We desiderate a 
work on the heathen population of London, in which something of the 
talent for arrangement of a Linneus, or a Cuvier, or an Agassiz should 
appear ;. the different classes being appropriately grouped, according to 
the special causes or conditions under which their peculiar phases of 


criminality are developed ; the mode of treatment that has been most 


blessed in the case of each ascertained ; the main channels into which 
exertion should be directed indicated ; and the return of similar evils, 
in future ages, guarded against. A great work, truly! It may bea 
long time before it is realised, but, in the meanwhile, it may at least 
be approximated ; for, without disparagement df the somewhat detached 


exertions of Christian philanthropists in the mighty world of London, . 


it would be still better to have the whole field clearly mapped out, a 
wise and comprehensive plan of operations organised, and the prospect 
thus rendered more tangible and definite of converting that mighty wil- 
derness, through the blessing of God, into a fruitful field. 
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Sermons on some of the Duties, Trials, and Encouragements of the 
Christian Life. By the Rev. Cuartes Braptey, vicar of Glasbury, 
Brecknockshire. Hamilton & Co. London: 1853. 


Wuen we find an author issuing volume after volume of sermons at 
no remote intervals, when we find the public reception of them such as 
rather to crave for new volumes than to indicate that the public taste 
is satiated, and when we discover these volumes on the tables and in 
the libraries of the more intelligent class of Christian readers, the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself, and it is one of something more than 
merely curious inquiry, What are the elements and excellencies which 
have produced, and which explain, this solid and prolonged popularity? 
We scarcely need to inform our readers that Mr Bradley’s successive 
volumes have realised this description, and that this happy fate is suffi- 
ciently rare with modern sermon-writers to make it worth while to 
inquire into the secret of a somewhat unusual success. 

There are certain qualities which, if we had found them in Mr Brad- 
ley’s writings, would have been sufficient to explain a temporary popu- 
larity, but which would have afforded us a proportionately unfavourable 
estimate of the public appetite. We have seen tricks of style, novel- 
ties in opinion, affected obscurity, and sometimes even an affected sim- 
plicity, float writers into a sort of momentary name. But the fall in 
such cases: has usually been as sudden as the elevation, and the world 
has taken its revenge for being duped, by casting its idol as far beneath 
as it had formerly placed him far above his proper level. The wide 
and sustained acceptance of Mr Bradley's sermons is to be ascribed to 
no such dubious expedients, and is in fact as easily explained as it is 
richly merited. 

The matter of Mr Bradley’s sermons in a great measure accounts for 
their reception. They are rich in that of which the Bible itself is full. 
An important text is selected, no attempt is made to thrust into it what 
God had never put there, or to make it the mere convenient motto on 
which to hang the authior’s present thoughts, but the rich ore of divine 
truth is patiently sought in it and skilfully brought to the surface. Like 
all preachers who hope to accomplish much good, our author feels that 
he has to do with two things, the word of God and the heart of man, and 
that his work is not simply to state divine truth, but to bring that truth 
into healing contact with the fears and the pollutions of our fallen na- 
ture. There is a mass of evangelical truth in these sermons, but there 
is something almost equally essential to efficacy, and that is the evan- 
gelical spirit. We know of no sermon-writer of our own times who is 
more distinguished by the ‘sound speech which cannot be condemned,’ 
and yet more free from dry scholastic technicalities. Mr Bradley has 
evidently found an interpretation of much that is in the Bible in the 
experience of his own bosom, and when commentators have failed to 
solve a difficulty, or to explain a paradox, his own heart has supplied 
the key. There is that in abundance in all his sermons which God has 
formed to move and master the moral nature of man ; and we should 
be disposed to point to the works of this prolific author, as evidence of 
how much an author may be interesting, without being eccentric, and 
evangelical without repetition or commonplace. 
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The mode in. which Mr Bradley disposes arid arranges his thoughts 
is a second explanation of his popularity. Many of his sermons are 
models of what are usually called ‘good plans.’ You find in them not 
only the fine gold, but the skilful setting. There is a natural and 
logical order of remark, most favourable at once to impression and to 
recollection, with a most rare and enviable simplicity and brevity of 
phrase. Our author understands how important a convenient handle 
is for getting hold of the entire vessel. We might refer for illustration 
in the present volume to his sermon on the text (Ps. Ixxxix. 15, 16), 
“ Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound: they shall walk, 
O Lord, in the light of thy countenance. In thy name shall they re- 
joice all the day: and in thy righteousness shall they be exalted.” 
“« We may divide the text,” says he, “ into three parts—a joyful sound, 
the knowledge of the joyful sound, and the blessedness of those whe 
possess this knowledge.” He dilates most fully on the last of these 
heads, and following the order of the psalmist’s own words, he remarks, 
that the first blessing of those who understand the gospel is an habitual 
enjoyment of the divine favour ; the second, a rejoicing in the divine 
perfections ; the third, a conscious elevation in the Lord’s righteousness. 
How much of green pasture and ‘still water is spread out under these 
particulars, those who are familiar with our author's mode of treating 
divine themes will be able to imagine. 

Two men of the same school of English preachers, Mr Venn and Mr 
Cecil, have been distinguished by the same quality as we are now ap- 
plauding in Mr Bradley; but the former is wanting in our author's 
unction, and the latter in his fulness. The venerable Mr Jay of Bath 
is the only author in our own times who, without being deficient in 
these qualities,.is Mr Bradley’s equal in felicity of plan, while he even 
excels him in the freshness and variéty of his illustrations. At the 
same time, Mr Jay’s love for alliteration, which he borrowed from the 
Henrys, to whom he owes so much, has sometimes made him forgetful 
of his logic, and given to his style an occasional mannerism, which is 
as far from nature as the quaintly-cut holly is from the shrub which 
is pruned without being forced. 

We know nothing of Mr Bradley’s private history or personal cha- 
racter, except in so far as’ these reflect themselves in his writings, but 
we should conclude from these that his disposition is one of much ten- 
derness, and that his course has not been unchequered by affliction. 
One who knows so well how to comfort others, must surely have been 
himself in that school of temptation from which Luther owns that he 
learned so much. The very texts which a man chooses, reveals to us 
the themes which are most congenial to his own nature. The solemn 
spirit of Edwards, awe-struck by the Divine rectitude, and trembling 
at the thought of the desert of sin, expatiated on such terrible themes as 
‘“* God glorified in the damnation of sinners,” and “ Sinners in the hand 
of an angry God.” Our author is more in his element when expatiat- 
ing on the sisters of Bethany, or on Jesus, weeping at the grave of La- 
zarus. Indeed, this power of pathos—this touching of heart-wounds 
with a gentle hand—is another secret of Mr Bradley’s influence as an 
author. 

There is one conclusion, which it is not unreasonable or unnecessary 
to state, and which the popularity of Mr Bradley as a sermon-writer 
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both in England and in America, deepens in our minds, and this is, that 
the English language is quite sufficient as a vehicle for the thoughts of 
English minds, and that a really independent, and e¥en original thinker, 
may venture to express himself in the usual vocables of his mother- 
tongue without incurring the suspicion of commonplace. No uncouth 
coinages of words, or involved and twisted sentences, are needed in 
order to win attention to really valuable thoughts. When our living 
writers and preachers have exhausted the riches of that language, which 
has gathered its spoils from so many tongues,—the language which em- 
bodied the golden maxims of Bacon, the vigorous thoughts of Barrow, 
and the exuberant fancies of Jeremy Taylor,—the lan in which 
Milton soared to heaven, and in which Coleridge revealed the very soul 
of harmony,—the language which expressed the subtle refinements of 
Berkeley, and the burning thoughts of Chatham,—it will be time 
enough to have recourse to Germany for a fresh mint of words, and to 
Carlyle and his disciples for a new vocabulary. ' 





The Evidences of Christianity, as Exhibited in the Writings of its 
Apologists, down to Augustine: An Essay which obtained the Hul- 
sean Prize for year 1852. By W. J. Botton, of Gonville and Caius 
College. Cambridge : 1853, 8vo, pp. 230. 


Woutp that a few wealthy Christians would do for Scotland what the 
Warburtons, Bamptons, and Hulses have done for England, to whose 
noble foundations we are indebted for some of the most masterly 
treatises which have appeared in the English or any other language! 
Of course, where the subjects prescribed from year to year depend upon 
the trustees for the time being, equal judgment will not always be ap- 
parent in the selection of topics; and the same parties who for a series 
of years have given out for their subjects the most stirring ques- 
tions of the day, -and couched them in the most felicitous terms, may 
at length, from sheer exhaustion, fix upon a subject, which, if not 
barren in itself, is put in a form devoid of attraction, and incapable of 
yielding anything valuable. That this is the case in the present 
instance we judge chiefly from the result. We have read Mr Bolton’s 
work with some care, and are convinced that he has done all that 
thorough acquaintance with the early apologist and skilful ar- 
rangement of his materials could accomplish ; and yet we have not 
been able to work ourselves into any lively interest in the volume, nor 
do we find ourselves much the wiser for having read it. At first we 
were inclined to think that this was owing to some awkwardness in 
the author's plan, who, after a good introductory notice of all the 
early apologists whom he has occasion to quote, distributes his subject 
into several distinct heads, coming back upon the same authors under 
each of these heads. With the division itself, however, no fault 
can be found; but the points are so similar, and so run into one 
another, that this constant recurrence to the same names, and the same 
strain of argument, has all the effect of wearisome repetition. So at 
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least we have felt. Mr Bolton very properly aims at showing, that 
there is much less difference between the views of Christian evidence 
entertained by the ancient and the modern apologists than is apt to be 
thought. But although we believe him to be correct, there is required, 
in order to reach this conviction, a process of abstraction which not 
many general readers will trouble themselves to go through. When 
one reads the Stromata, for example, of Clement, or Origen’s reply to 
Celsus, in the original Greek,—the Institutes of Lactantius, or Augus- 
tin’s City of God, in the original Latin, the effect upon all but a very 
few minds will be quite different from that produced by reading the 
same works in the vernacular tongue. Not because the sense of the 
original is not and cannot be conveyed by a translation. It can be 
conveyed easily. But the effect upon the mind is different. By read- 
ing ancient authors in their own language, we can more easily trans- 
fer ourselves to their point of view, and, in the case of the early 
apologists for Christianity, enter into the peculiar difficulties which 
they had to meet. And thus we insensibly come to appreciate the 
seasonableness and the force of arguments which, from a modern point 
of view, are any thing but striking. When the sante works are spread 
out before us in our own tongue, it is not the imperfect, but just the 
perfect, transfusion of the author’s meaning into our own language 
which makes the whole feel so unsatisfactory. It is like the dress of 
the Blue-coat school upon the sons of gentlemen, as they are seen with 
their parents in the streets of London at the present day. Now, as Mr 
Bolton’s work, with the exception of the introduction, consists entirely 
- of translation from ancient authors, whose subject is one of equal inte- 
rest to us as to them, but whose point of view was totally different from 
ours, the effect is, that those authors necessarily, yet unjustly, suffer in 
general estimation ; and to those few who can guard against this effect, 
there is a certain dryness in this unbroken series of translations,—broken, 
at least, only by an explanatory paragraph or two at the commence- 
ment of each chapter. This is the more to be regretted, as we think it 
due to the subject prescribed, rather than to the mode of treatment. 
We doubt not that Mr Bolton will, when less trammeled, show what 
he can do to turn his acquaintance with early Christian literature to 
good account. 





What Think Ye of Christ ? A Series of Meditations on the Titles and 
Offices of our Lord. By I. G. Smyrran. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone & Hunter, 1853. 


Duruve the periods of spiritual darkness and distress which are known 
more or less to all travellers in that path which has both a sunny and - 
a shady side, the things of eternity are apt to appear shadowy and un- 
real,—the Word of God loses its personal application,—books that deal 
expressly with such a state of mind seem only to increase the morbid 
tendency, and the experiences of others are discouraging and depress- 
ing. The volume before us is eminently qualified to meet such a con- 
dition, by lifting the mind out of itself, and leading it back to the rich 
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and varied pastures of the Word, thus fixing the eyes upon the cross, 
the feet upon the rock, the hands upon the instruments both ‘of work 
and warfare. 

Mrs Smyttan’s volume is no stranger, but with its new name and 
dress, brings back to us familiar and welcome features. It is an abridg- 
ment of her well-known work, ‘“‘ The Titles and Offices of our Lord 
Jesus Christ;” both for the purpose of making it more extensively 
useful among the young, and of promoting its general circulation by 
diminished size and expense. Unlike the generality of abridgments, 
it has.lost nothing of its richness, while it has gained in that concise- 
ness which is too seldom aimed at in modern composition; with much 
of the weight and earnestness of the old masters of the Christian pen, 
it combines the grace and elegance of the accomplished female writer. 

As the new title is not so descriptive as the old, we must give a 
sketch of the design and object of the work, for the benefit of those who 
are not already acquainted with it, but who will, we hope, speedily he- 
come so. It may be called a biography of our Lord, not in the ordi- 
nary form of his life upon earth, but as he has lived for us from eternity ; 
as he is pictured to us in the Bible from Genesis to Revelation : 
Jehovah Sabaoth, Adonai, the Angel, the Counsellor, the Child, the 
Man of Sorrows, the slain Lamb, the glorified King. The titles and 
offices are too numerous to be specified here; but each one is presented 
clearly and convincingly to the mind, accompanied by practical appli- 
cations, which are couched in persuasive and often eloquent language. 
The following passage will give the reader some idea of the style. 
The italics are not ours, and their constant use throughout the volume, 
besides somewhat disfiguring the page, seem to us wholly unnecessary. 
* But our blessed Immanuel is sometimes styled a Star, A Star out 
oF Jacop (Num. xxiv. 17), Toe Bricut anp Mornine Srar, the 
very last title under which he revealed himself to the church.—(Rev. 
xxii. 16.) The fixed stars resemble Christ in this respect, that they 
shine as suns, with unborrowed, unreflected light; and their unchanging 
position jointly resembles His unchangeableness, who is the same ‘yes- 
terday, and to-day, and for ever.’ The Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturus, 
and ‘all the ordinances of heaven,’ still remain the same as when Job 
gazed on them, while the earth beneath them has been agitated by in- 
numerable revolutions and changes. The guidance which Christ im- 
parts to his saints in trouble and perplexity, is also as the light of a 
star guiding the traveller by night. And as the Morning Star is the 
sure harbinger of day, so the light of truth we now enjoy is the sure 
harbinger of that season ‘when the sun shall no more go down, 
neither the moon withdraw itself, for the Lord shall be our everlasting 
light, and our God our glory.’-—(Isa. Ix. 19, 20.) 

“In this highly-favoured land, the gospel shines around us with mild 
and steady lustre; but of what avail is this to us if it be not shining with- 
in us? We have the lamp of truth in our hands; but what the better 
are we if we are not walking by it as children of the light? 

And not only are we exhorted to walk by the light ourselves, but to 
weflect it for the use of others, to be ‘lights in the world,’ to let our 
light so shine before men that they may see our good works, and glorify 
our Father which is in heaven. And what a wonderful stimulus to 
our efforts in behalf of the souls of others, is held out in the promise, 
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‘They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever.’” 





Biographical Sketch of Mr Joseph Gilbert. By his Wmow. With 
Recollections of the Discourses of his Closing Years, from Notes at 
the time. By one of his Sons. 1853. 12mo, pp. 367. 


Tue chief use of this book to the general reading public—to all, in- 
deed, who had not the pleasure of Mr Gilbert’s acquaintance—is to 
let them know'that there went off the stage last year, at the mature 
age of seventy-three, a minister of Christ, whose metaphysical acumen 
was of a high order, whose powers of conversation were surpassed by 
few, and whose uniform consistency and great modesty won for him, 
notwithstanding his strong denominational and political predilections, 
universal esteem. The admirable authoress of the biographical sketch, 
one of the gifted Ougar family, to whom, jointly: with her sister, 
the late Miss Jane Taylor, we are indebted for the “Hymns for 
Infant Minds,” has made the most of her scanty materials; but both 
she and the dutiful son who furnisbes the “ Recollections of the 
Discourses,” seem to have been aware that they were writing chiefly 
for those who enjoyed the acquaintance or had sat under the ministry 
of Mr Gilbert. That in the second year of his college studies he 
should have been admitted to the confidence of the great Dr Edward 
Williams of Rotherham College, and associated with that distinguished 
metaphysician, even then in literary labour,—that shortly after leaving 
college he should have been recalled from a small charge to fill the 
classical chair,—that on the death of Dr Williams he should have 
been spoken of as his successor, and been regarded by all who knew 
him as competent to fill his place,—that after that he should have dis- 
charged the pastoral office successively at Hull and at Nottingham for 
upwards of thirty years, and yet that he should have left nothing in 
the shape of treatises or discourses fitted for publication, or papers 
illustrative of the workings of his acute mind during a long life—no- 
thing, in short, save one of the course of congregational leetures on 
the “Christian Atonement,” a production of undoubted talent,—is 
surprising. Nor are the “ Recollections of the Discourses of his 
Closing Years,” which occupy more than one-half of this volume, at 
all fitted to supply this deficiency. To those who heard them, or others 
similar to them, they may awaken pleasing associations ; but to others 
there is nothing in them but what may be heard from the most ordi- 
nary evangelical preacher every Sabbath-day. Mr Gilbert, however, 
was not in the habit of writing his discourses,—a vicious practice, 
equally unjust to his congregation and to himself. As a Christian hus- 
band and father, and in brotherly intercourse with his fellow-servants in 
the gospel, he appears to have been a pattern. “Not the least interest- 
ing part of the volume is a short but able sketch of Mr Gilbert’s men- 
tal character, by his brother-in-law, Mr Isaac Taylor, and one of greater 
length, but well written, and apparently very just, by a clerical friend. 
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GERMAN RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 





DEUTSCHE ZEITSCHIFT FUR CHRISTLICHE WISSENCHAFT UND UND 
CHRISTLICHES LEBEN. 


In the annual preface to this journal, which is from the pen of Nitzsch, 
we find attention earnestly called to the peculiar dangers surrounding 
the church. The terrors of law have changed, it is said, their mode of 
manifestation. They first came with abstract rights and hollow gene- 
ralities, and broke the thread of history ; now they return with impre- 
scriptible rights and traditions. But they are now invoked by many 
as a guardian spirit. He next makes particular reference to one of the 
best evangelical magazines, that is, to the Kirchen Zeitung of Hengsten- 
berg, and to the disposition evinced by it towards Rome. Nitzsch’s 
Protestantism appears to more advantage than that of most German 
writers, and may be called a positive attachment to Protestantism, with 
somewhat too little of the old protest against Rome. He acknowledges 
the salutary effects of the Reformation on the Romish Church, and 
adds, that since the Reformation the Romish Church has been com- 
pelled, nolens volens, to improve and to moderate itself, and that it is 
not to be calculated how much it owes to Luther, Melancthon, Calixt, 
Spener ; while, on the other hand, we have also received instructive 
and edifying examples in the Neris, the Sadalets, the Borromeos, the 
Vincentiuses, the Fenelons, the Sailers. He thinks that the power of 
Christianity displays itself in the midst of the anti-evangelical camp, and 
that the repeated recourse which the Roman Catholic Church has had to 
the Jesuits and to their measures has not been able wholly to eradicate 
its life-element. . He then refers to what occurred at the Kirchentag at 
Bremen, but goes so far in his excess of charity, as to call Ledderose’s . 
honest expression of thorough Protestantism, in opposition to Heng- 

stenberg’s laxity, a calumny on the Catholic Church. He next refers 

to the liturgical question which is under discussion, and alludes to the 

conferences which in a confessional point of view, wide as the poles 

asunder, held at Saarbriick and Wittenberg. 

Then follows, by Dr Hupfeld, two elaborate articles, spread over five 
monthly numbers of this journal, entitled Die Urschrift der Genesis in 
ihrer wahren Gestalt. In this attempt to define the original form of 
the book of Genesis in a very offensive form, we meet the higher criti- 
cism, or rather that presumptuous speculation and unproductive re- 
search which we had fondly hoped was abandoned for more fertile ' 
fields. The writer says the discovery that the Pentateuch, as well as 
the historical books in general, is compiled from different sources or 
‘documents, is indisputably not only one of the most important dis- 
coveries, and the most rich in results, for the view which is to be enter-- 
tained of the historical books of the Old Testament, nay, for all theo- 
logy and history, but also that it is one of the most certain discoveries 
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which have been: obtained in the department of criticism and of the 
history of literature. The whole of this learned trifling rests on reck- 
less and irreverent assumptions, which are incapable of being proved, 
and which would be worse than nugatory even if they were proved. 
We cannot read such baseless speculation, which, as the poet would 
say, overleaps itself and falls on the other side, without asking, Is the 
time never to come for Germany, when in matters of theology she will 
act on the principles of the Baconian philosophy? Is the time never 
to arrive when she will come to treat the Bible as the man of science 
treats nature, and when she will question both the Word and the works 
of God on similar principles of induction? To draw the line between 
the knowable and the unknowable, to use the language of Chalmers, 
is in reality one of the greatest attainments in theology. If Germany 
would learn this principle, she would not waste time in such irreverent 
and baseless speculations. 

Another article, by Liicke, entitled iiber die Geschichte und die 
richtige Formulirung sowohl des unterschiedes als der Vereiniging der 
Lutherischen und Reformirten Kirche, discusses a much canvassed 
question, the points of difference and of union between the Lutherans 
and Reformed. It is founded on Dr Schenkel’s Essay on the Principle 
of Protestantism. Liicke admits with Schenkel that the idea of the Re- 
formation was essentially the same in Germany and in Switzerland, 
conditioned partly by the natural and historically-determined individu- 
ality of the two reformers, partly by the diversity of the popular and 
civil relations, and of the ecclesiastical conditions in Germany and 
Switzerland. As to the separation, he remarks it has its last ground 
indisputably in the holy arrangements and designs of God, and on that 
account he acknowledges a certain relative necessity and salutary use in 
the divine economy of history. But this sincere confession, says the wri- 
ter, does not prevent him from maintaining as decidedly, that, in the his- 
torical development of the Reformation, something must have entered 
to darken and to weaken the consciousness which the Reformers enter- 
tained of their essential unity. What was this? It was human weak- 
ness on both sides that prevented them from perceiving and keeping 
the golden rule of uwnitas in necessariis, libertas in non necessariis, cari- 
tas in omnibus. He adds, that their prejudices and asperities were, 
as Lange has recently said, the tragic element in their life. Every 
great man, every great work of man, has, in the drama of history, such 
tragic moments: they belong to the historical katharsis. He then 
sketches Luther's, Zuingle’s, and Calvin’s mode of action—how Luther 
was driven to his doctrinal position, and Calvin to his on government 
and discipline. He says, that according to Calvin, all the form that life 
assumes in the church was to proceed from genuine evangelical faith ; 
and he found that an essential element in this faith was the power and 
the impulse which it supplies to moral purity and to actual church-life. 
Did Luther think and speak otherwise? Did he not decidedly teach that 
faith is essentially an ethical power of God, ‘pervading, purifying, or- 
dering, and shaping all life? What says he in his well-known preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans on the ethical power of faith? Had he 
thought and taught otherwise, he would have been no true Reformer 
of the Church and of Christian life in its entireness. And, again, had 
Calvin and Zuingle intended to build up the new church only by the 
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church-government of the body and by discipline, and thus to restore 
the gospel by the constitution of the church, they would have been 
Reformers without a foundation and_an aim. The republican govern- 
ment of Ge 1eva, and the unbridled licentiousness of the mixed Pomanic 
populatic=, a truesentina, compelled him to become ecclesiastico-political 
Reformer, and ecclesiastico-civil legislator, nay, disciplinarian,—to organ- 
ise, for the preservation of the Evangelical Confession, the congregation 
according to the gospel idea of the universal priesthood, and to intro- 
duce a strict public discipline. The writer then speaks at large of the 
contrast between the two churches, and adduces Alex. Schweizer ‘and 
Schneckenburger. Schweizer, he says, correctly states that Zuingle 
assailed an anti-biblical heathenism, and Luther an anti-evangelical 
Judaism. He then shows that the formation of the Lutheran system 
belongs to the first evolution of the Reformation idea, to the youth of the 
Evangelical Church, and bears altogether the character of youthful 
enthusiasm. Though Melancthon was the author of two of the con- 
fessions, Luther’s spirit was predominant. The chief former of the re- 
formed doctrine and church was Calvin; and he and his reformation 
belong altogether to the second evolution of the Reformation idea. 
From the state of the times and its dangers, Liicke would explain the 
twofold peculiarity of the Reformed system, which he thinks consists, 
first, in bringing the act of justification by faith, or the forgiveness 
of sin, and adoption—in bringing the ideal and real, the dogmatic 
and ethic—as near each other as possible, in organically connecting 
them more closely, and in so far inwardly comprehending the divine 
and human; and, secondly, in the doctrine of the incarnation of God 
in Christ, as well as of the presence of Christ the God-man in the 
church, particularly in the sacrament. Luther thinks of no danger in 
a faith without the energy of love active in works, nor in the latter of 
the Eutychian mixture of the two natures. We have the full accurate 
expression of the truth of the gospel only when we fitly connect the 
two types of doctrine in the one as well as in the other, and limit them 
by one another. Liicke refers with satisfaction to the views which 
Luther expressed in regard to a gradation in the canon, and mentions — 
his unfavourable judgment on James and the Apocalypse. Calvin and . 
the Reformed Church acted quite differently. The Lutheran confes- 
sions, says he, have no where more closely determined and settled the 
canon ; and the dogmatics of that church for a time held to a differ- 
ence of grade in the canonicity of the New Testament books. The re- 
formed confessions have for the most part particularly sanctioned the 
ecclesiastical Scripture canon of the New Testament. He then pro- 
ceeds to show that the epoch of the Reformation had not only its 
ground in the apostolic age, but also its type. The first is the Pauline, 
the foundation-laying, to which the Lutheran is analogous. In the 
one as in the other the chief moving force is in the essentially anti- 
Jewish doctrinal definition of saving grace in Christ, of justification by 
faith in the atoning death of Christ. From this the apostolical system 
of doctrine takes its start; and Luther was right in considering this as 
‘the inmost kernel of the canon, to which the Reformation necessarily 
went back, both in Germany and everywhere. The second evolution 
of the apostolic system, he says, I find in the most general sense in the 
canon of the Catholic Epistles, so far as I reckon the Epistle to the He- 
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brews also among them. Here the apostolic system develops more 
accurately the doctrines of Christ, of his person, of his office, and of 
his work of eternal predestination, as well as of the absolute coming 
ot Christ’s kingdom of grace. This second evolution begins by way 
of transition in the Pauline Epistles. But remark! The doctrine of 
the person of Christ first preponderately comes forth in the later 
Epistles of the Apostles, and Paul’s doctrine of predestination, as the 
boldest problem of the apostolic gnosis, forms a sort of epilogue in the 
Epistle to the Romans. While Luther chiefly stands onthe Epistle 
to the Galatians, and on the first eight chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans, Calvin takes up also the later Pauline Epistles, along with 
the Catholic Epistles, and the problem of predestination in the Epistle 
to the Romans, and attempts, what Luther never came to overtake sys- 
tematically, to demonstrate as a whole the entire apostolic system of doc- 
trine. After a more detailed explanation of the peculiarities of the 
two churches, Liicke enters fully into the historical course connected 
with the attempts to cement a union, and into the union actually formed 
in 1817, which he wishes to be regarded as possessing droit de fait. 
Then follows a valuable paper by Elster, repetent of Theology at 
Géttingen, on the importance of the Proverss in relation to the entire 
system of the Old Testament religion. He mentions that Mosaism is 
the centre of the Old Testament. On it, as on its firm basis, rests the 
real theocracy. The more we acknowledge Mosaism as the real foun- 
dation of the whole Old Testament religion, the more surprising is the 
phenomenon that in the Process, the origin of which falls into the flou- 
rishing time of the theocracy, ‘there occurs apparently no reference to 
the Mosaic law, to the entire cultus which is appointed.therein, and to 
the multitude of religious prescriptions there given. He then proceeds 
to show that the Proverbs, according to their import and character, 
and according to the entire view lying at their foundation, have their 
root in the law, only not in its outward forms, but in its spirit. He 
shows that in process of time, and in the progress of generations, 
the Mosaic law always more fully developed its transforming power, 
always passed in a manner into the flesh and blood of the people; and 
that the objective precept always became more and more custom, sub- 
jective faith, individual failing. He alludes to the idea of recompense, 
to the idea that it is well with the good and evil with the wicked, as a 
principal theme of the Proverbs, and adds, that this idea was ex- 
pressed as. the prevailing faith of the theocratic people. He next con- 
siders the relation of the Proverbs to the other principal side of the 
Old Testament religion—to prophecy. . Prophecy had reference to the 
universal historical progress in the domain of religion : its doctrine did 
not bear on individuals, nations were to hear its voice. The Proverbs 
were different. They turn the view to the relations of individuals, to 
the heart of family life. He concludes a useful paper by adverting to 
the use of the Proverbs for the Christian theologian, and shows that 
they are decidedly opposed to all false religious sentimentalism, to all 
morbid quietism and mysticism. He adverts to their manifold variety 
of import, and to their manifold variety of forms. He then calls atten- 
tion to the rich repertory of ideas they afford for sermons. The Chris- 
tian preacher, it is said, should indeed be imbued with the feeling of 
the one thing needful, but he should not speak of it as of a remote 
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and misty image. He needs a many-sided knowledge of the human 
heart. When a preacher describes the everlasting truth only in an ab- 
stract way, either men will not be able to find the bridge from the 
pious feelings excited in them to the realities of life, and their Chris- 
tianity will abide an actionless one, or they may be led astray. 

The next article, by Professor Sack, reviews a Latin work, “ De 
Convenientia que inter utrumque Gratiz Instrumentum, Verbum Dei 
et Sacramentum Intercedat,” by Sudhoff, 1852. The author, we are 
told, compares the effects and the powers of the Word with those of the 
sacraments, and finds that there is nothing which these supply which 
is not also in the Word. There is copious reference to Calvin’s writ- 
ings and views on the sacrament, which are embraced not only by Sud- 
hoff, but by Sack. After fully describing the harmony between the 
word and sacrament, the author proceeds to point out an important 
diversity in regard to the effects of them both. He shows that faith 
is begotten only by the Word, not by the sacraments: of the latter it 
is to be maintained that they confirm faith. Professor Sack then re- 
fers to one hiatus or omission which the author of the work might 
have sufficiently filled up from his premises—that he has not suffi- 
ciently brought out the correlation of the ideas of sealing and of apply- 
ing in reference to the means of grace. For in order to perceive their 
whole significance, in order to point out the harmonyas well as the diver- 
sity of the word and sacraments, it is not enough that one ascribes both 
exhibere and obsignare to the two kinds of the means of grace—one must 
also show, that the one can never be without the other in things which God 
has given and instituted. Without such a proof, one will be able, from 
different standing points, to say the one thing as well as the other— 
either that the Word seals indeed, or assures, but does not give, and 
that the sacraments alone give ; or, that the word seals and gives, but 
the sacraments only seal or confirm. But such a separation will ap- 
pear as unwarranted as soon as it is shown that a divine sealing or 
making certain absolutely cannot be without an imparting. He then 
concludes his remarks on this point bysaying, because the word divinely 
seals, it also imparts the divine life of Christ ; and because the sacra- — 
ments apply the life of Christ, they fulfil the end of being peculiar _ 
means, namely, sensible means of sealing, that is, seals of the covenant. 

As to the other papers, we find one brief one, entitled “ Melancthon 
on John xiv. 23.”. We find also a petition to the Oberkirchenrath, or 
supreme ecclesiastical counsel, in favour of the union, and another 
notice in reference to the union. Then follows, by Dr Julius Miiller, 
a paper, entitled Verwahrung der Anspriiche der Union in der Eean- 
gelischen Landeskirche Preussens, gegen Dr Hengstenberg, containing 
severe reflections on Hengstenberg’s tactics and conduct in reference to 
the union. He declares that, when the first general synod met in 
Berlin in 1846, the editor of the Kirchen Zeitung at once declared 
war ; and that he assailed it, as Miiller showed in a separate pamphlet 
at the time, with the weapons of passionate misrepresentation. He 
says that unrighteous deeds in literature, as well as in life, if not recalled 

-by repentance and confession, have their inexorable, consequences ; 
and that he is now so far ensnared in the net of his own making, 
that he is compelled to attempt further to make that side of the 
Evangelical Church and of theology against which he then directed his 
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attack, illegal in the Prussian National Church. He then refers to the 
attack made in Hengstenberg’s preface against the petition from Halle, 
and against two papers by himself in the July and November numbers 
of this journal. The cabinet order had spoken of the ‘“‘ members of the 
two confessions ;” and Miiller acknowledges that the sense of this is, 
that ministers and congregations should be either Lutheran or Re- 
formed ; and thus they who, as against this alternative, confess to nei- 
ther, but to the union resting on the consensus, would immediately be 
without the protection of the church government. Then he discusses the 
question of confederation and absorptive union, and complains of the in- 
justice done to him. He then shows that the question between Dr Heng- 
stenberg and those who stand in the union of the consensus is, that 
he would have clergymen and congregations henceforth called: either 
Lutheran or Reformed. Hence those who think that they have enough 
in the harmony of the two confessions for the development of church 
life are put in the position of self-defence. He asks, Does Dr Heng- 
stenberg wish to oblige all the faithful believing ministers of the Evan- 
gelical Church who are in that position to demit their office in the congre- 
gations which were previously Lutheran? Hengstenberg declares that 
the proper ground of the conflict lies in the relation of the modern be- 
lieving theology to the Holy Scripture—in its distinction between 
Scripture and the Word of God—in its defective insight into the dif- 
ference of nature and grace—in its naturalistic tendencies—in its semi- 
pelagianism. And every Christian in Great Britain whose sympathies 
would otherwise go out to the Reformed and United Theologians must 
in this respect deplore their errors, and admit that here at least Heng- 
stenberg is in the right. It is deplorable that they should conduct this 
struggle.on such disadvantageous and untenable ground, where defeat 
is certain, and a result even to be prayed for. Miiller then concedes that 
a conflict is at hand between a theology which puts its highest glory in 
strict symbolical orthodoxy—though he hereadds that Hofman and Erlan- 
gen, Delitzsch, Hifling, Baumgaurten, and others, take a comparatively 
free position as regards their Lutheran system—and between another 
tendency to which he declares his adherence, the theology which 
Hengstenberg condemns, and, it must be admitted, not without reason. 
The subsequent monthly numbers of this journal must necessarily be 
kept in abeyance for the present. 


German Religious Publications. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE GESAMMTE LUTHERISCHE THEOLOGIE UND KIRCHE 
FoR 1853. No.1. 


The first article, by Rudelbach, entitled, “The Parochial System and 
Ordination,” sketches the origin, development, and necessary circum- 
scription of the parochial system. A parish minister in Denmark, 
has raised the question, whether two neighbouring ministers who had 
conducted a service within the bounds of his parish, had transgressed 
their limits ; and he urged the matter to a decision before the compe- 
tent authority. That authority has spoken against them ; and the 
question will necessarily come, as those ministers will confess no fault, 
before a higher authority. Rudelbach, in this article, gives a historical 
recapitulation of all the essential points pertaining to the question, and 
at the same time a historical criticism, in order to point out the path 
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which should be taken if the church of Christ shall ever be delivered 
from its Babylonish state-church captivity, and win back its natural, 
innate, legitimate freedom. He first establishes the true idea of a 
parish, on which all the teachers of the canon law are at one. A parish 
minister ( parochus, curatus, curio) is a preacher placed over one or more 
churches belonging to the diocese of a bishop, and who, partly from 
his relation to the bishop, whose assistant he was originally considered 
to be, partly from his relation to the parish, has certain duties to fulfil 
and certain rights to enjoy while that connection lasts. The parochial 
district over which he is placed belongs exclusively to him, and to no 
other. It results from this connection that the parishioners have a legal 
obligation to support the parish minister, as well as to uphold the eecle- 
siastical fabric. He receives the tithes and the free-will gifts, or ap- 
pointed revenues for the administration of spiritual functions (jura 
stole). The writer then proceeds to show, with great learning, that 
the Protestant teachers of ecclesiastical law have adopted all the defini- 
tions of the canon law, and have altered as good as nothing. He then 
goes back to the earliest times of Christianity, when its missionary ac- 
tivity spread from town to town and from land to land; and he shows 
that, in the larger towns where Christianity first came, house-churches 
were every where formed. Yetthe placesof assembly where the Christians 
met to break bread were distinguished from private houses. The eon- 
trast between the é:x:0s and the éxxAnosms rod @zov is found in 1 Cor. 
ii. 22. He then adverts to the compact organization of the early con- 
gregations, as evinced by the apostle’s calling of the elders of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus, and shows that the term ragorxia, which became 
the standing expression for single Christian congregations, denoted at 
first those who were strangers and pilgrims (Zévos xs wdégoixos). Perma- 
nent limits could not be included in their idea of a church. He then 
inquires when and how such a division as that which the parochial sys- 
tem presupposes arose; and adds, that we have sufficient ground for 
the view (though Episcopalians of all colours express objections to it) 
that already in the beginning of the second century, or at least toward 
the middle of it, separate country congregations, at least where the rela- 
tions allowed it, were formed here and there with their own presbyters. 
The celebrated passage so much made use of in recent times, from the 
first epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, may be regarded as 
decisive in this respect.—(Epist. i. 42-44.) For a long time, however, 
the rule seems to have been that those converted to Christianity in the 
country connected themselves in their worship with the church of the 
nearest city. But this relation must already have been altered towards 
the middle of the second century. Rudelbach then refers to the country 
ministers, or chorepiscopi, who appear about the middle of the third 
century. He canvasses the question, whether the places of meeting 
among the ancient Christians were formally ecclesiastical fabrics or not 
—a question raised by expressions in the Christian apologists down till 
the time of Arnobius, who says that the heathen objected to the Chris- 
tians that they had neither temple nor images, nor any thing visible for 
the worshippers of God. He shows that they had such fabrics and that 
they varied in elegance,—alluding to the houses of prayer raised at the 
graves of the martyrs; and that, just before the outbreak of the Dio- 
clesian persecution, according to the account of Eusebius, there arose 
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every where in the cities larger and smaller fabrics ; that among them 
was the noble church in Nicomedia, the residence of the emperor, which 
Diocletian commanded, along with all the other Christian churches in the 
whole Roman empire, to be levelled to the ground. Rudelbach then 
shows that proper parochial limits, in the later sense of the word, were 
niot erected. He then says that it is by no means his intention to assert 
that the parochial system was an immediate consequence of the sinking, 
or of the weakness, of the Christian church life, or of prevailing secu- 
larity in the clerical order, or of both together. He will not make the 
assertion, that the great change which entered when Christianity was 
raised by Constantine the Great to be the state-religion of the Roman 
empire, stood in such inseparable connection with it that it must be re- 
garded as its necessary consequence. As that degeneracy did not at 
once ripen, ‘the so parochial system—which was only a single mem- 
ber in the whole development—did not exist at once as a finished 
formation, But with all emphasis, it is added, we must accentuate the 
fact that, without such a dissolution of its holy and spiritual powers, 
there could not have arisen what is so destructive in the parochial sys- 
tem to the character of the church ; and that in this respect the halving 
of church government, as Constantine called it in jest, but yet in good 
earnest, forms one of the decisive moving forces. Eusebius mentions 
(iv. 24), and he was himself present, that Constantine once said at table 
to the assembled bishops: “‘ Ye are bishops over all internal affairs of 
the church, and I am appointed by God bishop of the external.” And 
Rudelbach remarks, in a note, that Constantine understood, as well as 
many of the later princes, how to make use of this distinction in order 
‘to pave the way for a dominion 1N the church and over the church. 
The next article with the title Versihnliches iiber Brennende Kir- 
chenfragen der Zeit by Guericke, discusses from his point of view the 
points in which the Lutherans and the Reformed differ. It is written 
in a more generous tone than is usual with Guericke, arising probably 
from the treatment which he-has recently received from the sectarian se- 
parated Lutherans. But it is-not yet by any means the tone which is 
necessary between the churches. The article travels over the entire 
contents of Christian dogmatics, which he divides into four principal 
divisions, and then discusses in order—Gop, THE WoRLD, CHRIST, 
THE KINGDOM OF CuRist. He shows how far in all these four widely 
ramifying parts the Lutheran and Reformed dogmatics maintain a con- 
sensus and a dissensus. He says, as to the question whether we 
accentuate the latter at the cost of the former, that is certainly to be 
left doubtful to nobody. We cast far away from us the reproach that 
our Lutheranism, and that true Lutheranism generally, does so. He 
then proceeds to expatiate at great length, and in a very instructive way, 
on the amount of positive doctrinal agreement between the two sys- 
tems, and on the amount of diversity between them, which, however in 
this place just turns on the well known four articles of difference with 
the colouring which other articles receive from their application. Then 
he discusses the bearing of the cabinet-order to the 6th March 1852, 
and the instruction of the evangelical oberkirchenrath of the 12th May. 
The next article in the first quarterly number, which is from the pen 
of Voss, and entitled cvwdev yervndyjvas, gives us an exegetical and a 
dogma.-historical ‘discussion of the all-important subject. The writer 
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has great conceptions of what is necessary to write a commentary on 
John: and he says, it seems to us that to write a commentary on the 
holy evangelist demands a different inward and outward disposition 
than the present time renders possible. The ancient Fathers themselves 
felt, near as they stood to John, what an angel labour it is to expound 
the depths of his views (Sewenudrag imegnpava.) He quotes Origen’s 
remark, roAmnriov roivov eireiy Graeyny wiv Tao yeapav elas ra 
suayyéihua raw O: tuayysrion dragyhy ro xard& Iwcvwny ov rov vor dudsig 
Sbvaras AaCeW un avareowv emi rd orxdog tov “Inoov. The writer then 
marks the first division of his Essay as the satanological part, in which 
he has long ago shown himself well versed. But the paper as a whole, 
with all its excellence, is unconnected ; and it is executed with so much 
of feverish censure and aimless excitement, that it very much defeats 
its own object. Then follows a short and somewhat fanciful paper on 
diabolology. And another follows which is called a type of the holy 
Trinity, based upon a very fanciful accentuation of the names Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, to the mystery of the Trinity. 

The second quarterly number, besides the extensive and valuable 
notices of new works which usually form a half of every number, has 
some valuable papers which we can but name. One by Pastor Hellweg, 
on the Lutheran Church of their Fathers, is designed, as the title bears, 
to supply an awakening image of the original glory, faith, and life, of 
the Lutheran Church in its best times, and of the contrast which has fol- 
lowed. Another paper is on the state of the office-question. Another 
is a personal question, describing Professor Guericke’s relation to the 
separated Lutherans, together with the manner in which he was led to 
officiate to one of their congregations in Halle, and the causes which 
led to the dissolution of that connection—a painful picture of exclusive- 
ness and of assumption on their part, which it is to be hoped will have 
its enlarging effect on Guericke’s own mind. 

The only other article which we shall particularly notice is a learned 
essay on Jephthah’s sacrifice by Dr Kurtz. The design of the paper is 
to establish the different side of the question from that adopted by 
Hengstenberg, who maintains that Jephthah’s daughter was not slain, - 
Hengstenberg’s essay is here acknowledged to be epoch-making for the 
defence of that particular view which he has adopted, as well by the ~ 
strict sifting of the previous means of proof as by the production of 
new arguments. This essay of Kurtz is a refutation of Hengstenberg’s 
view. Hengstenberg, it is said, begins with the confession that the 
oldest translators, that Josephus and the whole Fathers of the church, 
knew no other interpretation than that of a bloody sacrifice. But pro- 
ceeding to the matter itself, Kurtz says that he will first examine the 
new arguments with which Hengstenberg supports his view. Heng- 
stenberg understands the offering of Jephthah as a burnt-offering, or 
such a sort of dedication to God in persons as corresponded to the burnt- 
offering among animals, an entire unreserved life-long dedication ; and 
Kurtz replies that this supposes Jephthah to have held the bloody 
offering of men to be as irreconcilable with the true notion of sacrifice 
as the. lawgiver of Israel did. Hengstenberg’s chief arguments are 
drawn from Exod. xxxviii. 8: he argues for the perpetual custom of 
women serving at the door of the tabernacle; and Kurtz asks where 
in all the world does it stand recorded in that passage that women served 
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at the door of the tabernacle in consequence of a vow? where does it 
stand recorded that they served their life-long ? where that they were 
bound to virginity? He shows that the woman, whether daughter or 
spouse, was certainly not swi juris as the man was. According toa 
wise appointment of the law, therefore, (Numb. xxx. 4-17), the vow of 
a daughter or of a wife could then only be regarded as valid when the 
father or the husband expressly or tacitly gave his consent to it. A 
married woman was thus just as much and just as little entitled to take 
a Nazarite vow or any other vow as an unmarried virgin was entitled to 
do so. The Old Testament was infinitely far from seeing any thing 
meritorious in celibacy. The very opposite idea rather obtained. To 
the Old Testament Israelite, marriage stood infinitely higher than the 
unmarried life: Again, Hengstenberg appeals to Luke ii. 37, where 
Anna is spoken of as departing not from the temple, but serving God 
with fasting and prayers night and day, and to this Kurtz replies: 1. 
The proof that Anna belonged to the institute of ministering women is 
utterly awanting, and it is impossible to furnish sucha proof; 2. Distingue 
tempora, Hannah lived at a time when the Old Testament worship was 
near its fulfilment.| Kurtz says, My view of the origin and progress of the 
institute of ministering women is the following: it arose at the erection of 
the tabernacle, not by divine command or appointment, but entirely of it- 
self, and by a combination of outward circumstances. Hengstenberg ar- 
gues: 1. That the offering of human sacrifices was decidedly opposed to 
the spirit as well as to the letter of the religion of Jehovah; 2. One would 
expect that in the narrative the enormity of the death of a daughter bythe 
father’s hand would be intimated only by the word proper tosuch a deed; 
3. One does not see how the only subject of her complaint is her virginity ; 
4, The Mosaic law knows nothing of vows in reference to human sacrifices, 
but it does know of vows which have for their object a dedication of rela- 
tives to the service of the Lord; 5. Such a revolting occurrence as the 
sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter could not have been the subject of a 
national feast of a joyous nature in honour of the event. ‘These argu- 
ments Kurtz attempts to refute in succession. He discusses them seve- 
rally with his usual acuteness and learning, but we must add not to our 
satisfaction. He then concludes his paper by adducing independent 
arguments for the view which he has adopted. The letter of the text he 
holds forms an irrefragable proof for the corporal offering : and he insists 
that the burnt-offering mentioned in the text just means a burnt-offer- 
ing, while he endeavours also to turn aside the edge of all the texts 
advanced by Hengstenberg. He concludes by saying that there is no 
meaning in the daughter requesting two months to bewail her vir- 
ginity. Pfeiffer thought that unnecessary, “ cum monasterio incluse 
licuisset flere ad satietatem.” And finally, he asks what ground could 
the narrator have had for so veiling the matter, or for speaking so 
ambiguously and in a way so liable to be misunderstood, if he only 
meant a Nazaritic vow ? 





MISCELLANIES. 


OWEN AND WALTON. 


[From Prefatory Note, by Dr Goold, ‘to Owen’s Treatise “on the 
Integrity and Purity of the Hebrew and Greek Text.”—Owen's 
Miscellaneous Works (New Edition), Vol. XVI., p. 845.*] 


THERE is a tendency to acquiesce in the general verdict against our 
author for the part he took in the controversy with Walton on the 
subject of the London Polyglott, without any very careful inquiry into 
the grounds on which it rests. Dr Owen, we are convinced, has been 
the victim of unintentional misrepresentation on this point, partly 
through the dexterous management of Walton, partly through his own 
want of caution in properly defining his position, and partly because 
on some points he was completely in error. Dr Twells, in his biograph 
of Pococke, accuses Owen of writing against the Polyglott; and 
Todd, in his biography of Walton, bitterly re-echoes the charge. Even 
his friendly, biographer, Mr Orme, intimates that he viewed the Poly- 
glott “‘ with jealousy or disapprobation.” No statement could be more 
unfounded. Transparent honesty and perfect truthfulness were lead- 
ing features of his character ; and we cannot think of him as speaking 
in any other terms but those of warm and unfeigned admiration, when 
he eulogises the Polyglott as “a noble collection,” “a great and useful 
work,” “which he much esteemed,” and when he declares that he 
“* would never fail, on all just occasions, to commend the usefulness of 
the work, and the learning, diligence, and pains of the worthy persons 
that have brought it forth.” r Chalmers, also, in reference to this 
controversy, censures Owen as “illiterate” for the views he expressed 
in it, and contrasts “the lordly insolence of the prelate” with “ the 
outrageous violence of the puritan.” There is more of alliteration than 
truth in the contrast. Walton’s short-lived prelacy did not begin till 
after his controversy with Owen; and the charge of “ outrageous vio- 
lence” against the latter appears to have been suggested by the misre- 
presentation of his antagonist. Owen professed a desire to conduct the 
dispute “ with Christian candour and moderation of spirit ;” and, on 
the whole, he redeemed his pledge. 

On the minute and multifarious details of biblical literature, our 
author assuredly must yield the palm to Walton. It was not his pro- 
vince. But the real merits of the controversy between them involve 
two questions, and by his opinions on these it must be judged whether 
the condemnation so unspairingly heaped on him is altogether well 
founded. These questions relate to the various readings in the origi- 
nal text of Scripture, and to the antiquity of Hebrew punctuation. 

‘1. On the subject of various readings, Owen had submitted, in the 
epistle dedicatory, at the beginning of the former treatise, ample evi- 
dence that Papists had resorted on a great scale to the artifice of magnify. 


* We regret that we have not been able to advert in this No., as we had intended, 
to the completion of this noble undertaking. We shall do so in our next, 
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ing the corruption of the text, in order to exalt the Vulgate and sup- 
port the claim of their church to infallibility. As critical research 
multiplied the various readings by the inspection of the ancient codices, 
Protestant divines took alarm, and, trembling for the ark of truth, dis- 
countenanced such inquiries. That Owen was altogether free from the 
panic, cannot be affirmed. We must sympathise, however, with any 
pious jealousy for the honour of the holy oracles, in an age when sound 
principles of criticism had not been clearly established. It will be new, 
moreover, to many readers, who have hitherto assumed as true the 
charge against Owen of ignorant antipathy to the duties and advan- 
tages of sacred criticism, when they are told that he not only admitted 
the existence of various readings, but held that if any others could be 
discovered from a collation of manuscripts, they “ deserved to be con- 
sidered ;” differing in this respect from Dr Whitby, who, at a later 
period, in 1710, published his “‘ Examen Variantium Lectionum,” in 
opposition to Mill's edition of the New Testament, taking up ground 
from which Owen would have recoiled, and insisting that every word 
in the common text stood as originally written,—“ in iis omnibus lec- 
tionem textiis defendi posse.” Owen acknowledged and proclaimed 
the fact, that in spite of all the variety in the readings, not a single 
doctrine was vitally affected by them. In regard to them he objected 
to the unnecessary multiplication of very trivial differences,—an objec- 
tion of no moment, stated in a single sentence, and never afterwards 
pressed. He objected further to the practice of Cappell, in making 
innovations on the received text by the authority of translations only, 
on the ground that these translations were made from copies essentially 
different from any now extant. He exonerates Walton from this error, 
but deems him not sufficiently careful to refrain from admitting into 
his Polyglott readings gathered from such a source. It was against 
Cappell’s theory that he chiefly wrote; and some strong expressions 
used in regard to it are quoted by Walton, in his reply to the followin 
treatise, as directed sweepingly against the Polyglott. Few now woul 
ratify the innovations of Cappell. Dr Davidson, in his standard work 
on biblical criticism, “sighs over the groundless conjectures introduced 
into parts of the Old Testament text by Cappell.” Owen’s main ob- 
jection, however, reproduced frequently in the course of his tract, was 
against the attempt to amend the text by mere conjecture. There is 
still a diversity of opinion as to the legitimacy of this source of criticism. 
Griesbach repudiated the use of it in his edition of the New Testament. 
Marsh would avail himself of it in regard to the Old Testament, but 
not in regard to the New. Davidson reckons the cautious use of it 
lawful in regard to both. At all events, Walton himself professed to 
discard it as an instrument of criticism; and yet, as Owen shows, he 
admitted into the Polyglott the conjectural emendations of Grotius. 
Even Simon, an admirer of Grotius, while commending his notes, com- 
plains that he “sometimes multiplies the various: readings without 
necessity.” So far, therefore, as it was a question of principle between 
them, Walton was not in advance of Owen. So far as it was a ques- 
tion of fact, Owen had rather the best of the dispute. 

2. As to Hebrew punctuation, Owen held the points to be part of 
Scripture, and as’ sacred and ancient as the other elements of the text. 
Here he may have erred, but it was in honourable company,—with the 
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Buxtorfs, Gerard, Glass, Voet, Flacius Illyricus, Lightfoot, Leusden, 
and others. Cappell, in 1624, though wrong on the question of criti- 
cism, adopted the opinions of a learned Jew, Elias Levita, who wrote 
in 1520, and of some Jewish and Christian writers even before the days 
of Levita, and first took strong ground in denying the antiquity of the 
Hebrew points, and tracing them to the school of the Masoretes. Still, 
the question was not determined. Schultens, in 1737, followed by 
Michaelis, adopted an intermediate course, contending that some points 
had been in use from the earliest ages of the language. Eichhorn and 
Gesenius were inclined to believe in the existence of some points before 
the Talmud and the days of Jerome. It was only in 1830 that Hup- 
feld is considered to have set the question at rest, by proving the Ma- 
soretic punctuation to have been unknown both to the authors of the 
Talmud and to Jerome. It is a question which it has taken the dis- 
cussion of centuries to settle, and some may even yet be disposed to 
think that all the difficulties connected with Hupfeld’s view are not 
eliminated from it, and that some apparatus corresponding to the points 
must have been needed to secure uniformity in Hebrew pronunciation 
during successive ages, and in all parts of the world, wherever in an- 
cient times there were Jews to speak their own tongue or read their 
own Scriptures. 

Owen erred in various matters of detail; but the same allegation, 
though not to the same extent, might be made respecting Walton, who 
advanced opinions in the controversy which no modern scholar would 
endorse with his sanction. Owen erred also in betraying a nervous 
sensitiveness, lest an imposing array of various readings should invali- 
date the authority of the sacred text. The spirit in which Walton re- 
plied, however, cannot be justified,—transmuting the hypothetical 
reasonings of his adversary imto positive averments, and applying to 
the Polyglott what he wrote against Bellarmine, Leo Castrius, Morin, 
and Cappell, whose principles of criticism were notoriously unsound 
and dangerous. Owen begins the following treatise by stating, that 
after he had finished, but before he had sent off, the manuscript of the 
precediug treatise * On the Original of Scripture,” the London Poly- 
glott had reached him. “ Palpable untruth!” exclaimed Walton, “ for 
in that treatise there are two references to the Polyglott;”—as if they 
could not have been inserted after he had seen it, the more especially 
as on seeing it Owen declares that he took time for consideration. It 
is to be wished that he had taken more time, and been more guarded, 
and less rash on this occasion. He would have been less open in minor 
details to the rebukes of his learned and haughty antagonist; with 
whom, after all, we cannot help feeling some degree of sympathy, in his 
fears lest the rude breath of jealous criticism should scorch the laurel 
due to his brow for devising and completing that stupendous monu- 
ment of enterprise, learning, and industry,—the Biblia Sacra Poly- 
glotta Londini. 
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